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SUCCESS AND THE BIRTH-RATE 
By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99 


T has long been realized that in a cross-section of our population, 

the birth-rate is lowest among the well-to-do better educated 
classes, and highest among unskilled workers and small farmers. 
This difference in birth-rate is only partly compensated by a much 
higher infant mortality among the lower classes. When we come to 
study the birth-rates of college graduates we find, as I have shown 
in previous papers, that such groups fail to reproduce themselves on 
the average by about 34 per cent. 

The present study was suggested by some unpublished work of Dr. 
F. A. Woods on the birth-rate of college men whose names appear in 
Who’s Who in America, and also some investigations on differential 
birth-rate by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington of Yale. Two previous 
papers! by the present writer on Harvard birth-rate gave such a 
gloomy picture of the future for American collegiate stock that it is a 
pleasure to report upon the same subject from a different and more 
encouraging angle. This is an attempt to find out whether the more 
able individuals tend to leave more children than the unsuccessful; 
whether success in life has a survival value. 

The figures here presented are based upon an effort to grade individ- 
uals of the three Harvard classes 1899, 1900, and 1901 into five groups 
according to the varying degrees of success in their life careers. And in 
grading success great care was exercised to give equal consideration 
to all kinds of achievement in the many fields of endeavor. Who’s 
Who was not consulted at all for the reason that it has been ques- 
tioned as a fair index of achievement in estimating men of affairs. 
It is said to give a somewhat exaggerated value to teachers and 

1 Harvarp Grapuates’ Maaazing, 1916, pp. 25-34; 1926, pp. 385, 394. 
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scientists; the academic field in preference to the more worldly pur- 
suits. 

Each case was considered on its own merits from many angles and 
there was no attempt to make the five grades equal in numbers. 
Even if this were desirable, it could only be achieved at the sacrifice 
of truth. Obviously grade 1 must always remain a small group, while 
grade 3, representing the average, must always be the largest of the 
five. It may be questioned whether grading can be done fairly without 
a picked committee of men from each class competent to judge the men 
in the several professions and in the business world. Aside from the 
complexity of this method, I am not so sure whether a number of men 
could arrive at any uniform conclusions, and the possibility of mis- 
understandings, to say nothing of the great amount of time con- 
sumed, would render its advantages doubtful. 

I will first give an idea of the principles which governed the actual 
process of grading, making it clear that the work was done in a per- 
fectly informal manner without recourse to technicalities. 

Group 1. This was reserved for a small, highly selected group of 
men who, in one way or another, have made definite contributions 
to their worlds. There was surprisingly little difficulty or difference 
of opinion in picking these exceptional men. They comprise a total of 
120 names for the three classes, or 6 per cent of the total number 
graded. It is true, of course, that some of these men would not have 
reached their present positions without inherited means or fortunate 
social contacts, but we are interested in the stock rather than the 
individual; with actualities of accomplishment rather than with in- 
herent possibilities in the individual. Inherited wealth was disre- 
garded in most cases on the theory that it was quite as liable to retard 
a successful career as it was to make such a career possible. 

Group 2 was reserved for those men who have not reached emi- 
nence in any one line, but were well above the average of the class. 
Some of them might, in later life, be candidates for the higher group. 
The difficulties in grading this group were perhaps a little greater than 
in group 1, but I have no doubt that it has been made to fit a certain 
grade of success. If it is compared with group 4, it will be found very 
significant from a statistical point of view. On the whole this was a 
satisfactory group and large enough to stand on its own feet mathe- 
matically. It comprises a total of 420 men, or 27 per cent of all men 
graded. 

Group 3. This was the least satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
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self-appointed graders. It certainly has a greater “spread” than the 
other groups and includes many men who should belong in group 
2 with many others that probably belong in group 4. Into this 
middle group we placed perforce a number of men about whom not 
enough was known upon which to base a proper judgment. They were 
placed in group 3 for the reason that this represents the mean, and 
their inclusion affects the final result less here than elsewhere. Here, 
of course, were placed the great bulk of the worthy, hard-working, 
self-supporting men of the three classes. It is true that some of these 
men were held back from higher attainments by insufficient health 
or vigor, or perhaps by intimate social burdens and worries which are 
known only to a few. Likewise, it surely includes men who, without 
private means, could never have made a “dent” in the world at all 
and might more fairly have been dropped into group 4. It may not be 
out of place to leave this group out of the final reckoning and rely on 
comparing groups 1 and 2 with 4 and 5. There are 735 group 3 
men, or about 39 per cent of all those graded. 

Group 4. The reader can by this time give a sufficient definition of 
group 4. It is, I think, a fairly significant group. No doubt it contains 
many men who through unavoidable circumstances were prevented 
from making any real contribution in their particular niche. Small 
allowance was made for either mental or physical ill health because 
I wished to find out the actual chance of survival (by birth-rate) of 
any one group based on achievement alone. Many pathetic stories 
of chronic disease mentioned in the class lives account for presence in 
the lower groups. IIl health had to be largely disregarded in this 
unavoidably heartless classification, for eugenics is interested in 
physical vigor as the basis of most mental achievement. This group is 
a little larger than group 2. 

Group 5 was reserved for the more striking “misfits,” actual 
failures, “undesirables,” and, unavoidably, the “odd sticks,” the 
mentally unstable and the insane. The reader will at once see that it 
is too small for the following reason: in each college class there is a 
list of “lost”? men and, of course, these are not included in the present 
study. But we suspect that many of these men are failures; others 
are dead and still others are hopeless drifters. A few, of course, have 
settled in distant regions, lost all touch with the old associations, and 
have done well, but this is a small part. The group 5 men are not 
easy to get information about and if they have moved to distant 
regions they are apt to be lost completely. So also the critic might 
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say that the family history of group 5 is less reliable than that of 
other groups. Probably this is so, but no case was included where there 
was any reasonable doubt that the records of marriage and the num- 
ber of children born was incomplete. The number considered here 
makes a group a little larger than that of the highest grade men of 
group 1. 

For the rest, it remains to mention the obvious necessity of dropping 
out of account all men who died too young to rear a family or demon- 
strate their ability in any particular direction. Thus I took few men 
who did not have at least fifteen or eighteen years after graduation 
to show their possibilities. 


CuassEs 1899, 1900, AND 1901 








GRADE I II Iil IV 7 Tora.s 
| 
Number of members s 6sc5 60s 0escece0e0s 120 | 430) 735 | 473) 131 | 1899 
PUMMIDED ANMITUEN v.56 sadssscbsubsseass 112 | 374! 637) 341 76 | 1540 
Number unmarried. ..........eccesee- 8 56 98 | 182 55 | 349 
Per Cenk WAMIAITIO «oo. 56s 6s60'0 06 0000s 07 | .18 13 28 42; .19 
Number childless marriages............ | 292) 66) 144| 124) 29| 885 
Per cent childless marriages............ 19 18 | <28 .86 | .88 | .25 
Number of children born.............. 262 | 831 | 1227 529 105 | 2954 
Number born per capita per married 
PRUURIE. sniosc sun cuesces ssaww's oa 2.35 | 2.24 | 1.92 | 1.55 | 1.87 | 1.93 
Number born per capita per married 
member with children............... 2.91 | 2.69 | 2.88 | 2.94 | 2.06 | 2.56 


Probable number of children surviving...| 243 | 768 | 1134 488 97 | 2730 
Probable number surviving per capita | 


DER MTRDORNC sos cciwse sesso seins 2.02 1.76 1.54 1.03 .74 | 1.45 
Probable number surviving per capita | 
per married graduate.............8- 2.17 | 2.05 | 1.78 | 1.43 | 1.28 | 1.77 


Probable number surviving per capita | 
per married graduate with children...) 2.70 | 2.49 | 2.30 | 2.25 | 2.06 | 2.36 
Interval between graduation and mar- 
FIRE EO PORN sos de vaxeesesenes oss 7.17 | 7.57 | 6.89 | 7.58 | 8.87 | 7.80 





CONSIDERATION OF TABLE 


In the above table the most significant figures appear after the 
lines “Per cent unmarried,” “Per cent of childless marriages,” 
“Number of children born per capita per graduate,” and “Probable 
number surviving per capita per graduate.” 

In the highest grade men only .07 per cent of the group failed to get 
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married. In one class none of the grade 1 men failed to marry. This 
is very significant because on the average about 20 to 24 per cent of 
Harvard College stock at the present time remain celibates (in the 
three classes we are considering only 19 per cent). The table also 
shows that the proportion of men who fail to marry increases rapidly 
as we proceed from the high ability to the low ability groups, until we 
find 42 per cent of celibates in group 5. To put it another way, if we 
compare groups 1 and 2 with 4 and 5 (leaving group 3 out of ac- 
count), we see that in the first instance only 10 per cent fail to marry, 
but in the last instance 35 per cent. 

The “per cent of childless marriages” seems to me also significant. 
The high-grade men of groups 1 and 2 have a “sterility”-rate far 
below the average for present-day college stock, whereas the lower 
groups show an astonishingly high “sterility ’-rate, 36 to 38 per cent. 
Group 3 falls midway, 23 per cent, and is not far from the average of 
graduates as a whole. If this differential fecundity-rate held true for 
our various groups for two or three generations it is easy to imagine 
what an important bearing it would have on their probability of sur- 
vival. 

Passing on to the figures dealing with the number of children born 
to each of the five ability groups, the results are only a little less 
striking. The children are more evenly divided among the higher- 
group men and many more are born per graduate or per married 
graduate. Roughly, the upper groups (1 and 2) produce on the aver- 
age nearly twice as many children as the lower groups (4 and 5), 
leaving group 3 out of account for the moment. 

If we care to evaluate these birth figures in terms of the survival 
value for future generations, we can say that if the upper groups 
retained their high marriage-rate and low sterility-rate, they would 
very nearly reproduce themselves indefinitely. On the other hand, 
the lower groups, with their low fecundity, would just as certainly 
become extinct in five or ten generations. Indeed group 5 fails to 
maintain the status quo by about 63 per cent, figured in terms of chil- 
dren born. 

At the bottom of the table appears the interval between gradua- 
tion and marriage calculated for the various groups. No constant 
differences for the various degrees of ability are shown here, so that 
we can only suppose that favorable or unfavorable prospects for a 
successful intellectual career have little bearing on the actual time 
of marriage. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present little investigation gives such clear-cut results that it 
suggests the presence of some general biologic law of real eugenic 
import. If it could be shown that intellectual stability, the psycho- 
logical success complex, and the necessary vigor to supply the driving 
force are qualities which are to some extent heritable (and I have no 
doubt that they are), then with a much higher birth-rate, marriage- 
rate, and fecundity-rate among the successful groups, it is easy to see 
how they will triumph numerically over the less successful ones. 

This study also suggests the presence of a ruthless sociological selec- 
tion among a group of families where natural selection is supposed 
to be nearly eliminated. But the type of selection which is here indi- 
cated may be just as important as the old-time ruder methods of 
Dame Nature. Indeed rather more so in preserving the intellectually 
fit. 

It also points to the importance in future eugenic studies of much 
more careful analysis of the reproduction rates of worth-while strains 
within any particular occupational group. For instance, vital statis- 
tics may tell us the mean birth-rates of coal miners or farm laborers, 
but in order to evaluate these properly in terms of their eugenic im- 
port, we must know the differential fecundity within the group, based 
on general sociological fitness. Such investigations are possible and 
I believe not so very difficult. 

It seems to me that the impression has been created that all degen- 
erate strains are enormously prolific. This has come about by the 
publicity given to investigations of a few famous pauper and crim- 
inal families. Are we sure that such investigations give a true picture 
of the history of these strains over a long period throughout the whole 
population? At least it is very comforting to agree with Raymond 
Pearl that there may be a “far-reaching and extremely significant 
mechanism of self-regulation in the social super-organism.” ‘There 
seem indeed to be adaptive regulating responses of a biologic sort to 
increased density of population and changes in social environment. 
But can we assume that these responses trend toward any ideal of race 
betterment? These are some of the questions which students of the 
future must grapple with, bearing in mind always that until the 
degrees of heritability of all sorts of desirable and undesirable social 
traits are worked out, we can only guess at the real trend of human 
evolution. 
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LIFTING THE VEIL 
By MAX EHRMANN, GSS. ’94-'95 


A TURKISH cadi, chiding an Englishman for intellectual curiosity, 
LX said, “Will much knowledge create thee a double belly or wilt 
thou seek Paradise with thine eyes?”’ Our answer would have been, 
“We crave not a double belly; but we would seek Paradise, if there is 
one — yes, cadi, even that.” 


In my boyhood, my native city was once placarded with the an- 
nouncement that, upon a certain evening at one of the theaters, a 
wonder-man would lift the veil. In a confused, indefinite way, people 
understood what the announcement meant. It was at a time when the 
people, almost everywhere, were being given some account of the 
universe by spiritualists. On the particular evening many persons paid 
admission, and at eight o’clock were waiting for life and death to be 
explained by some mysterious performance, they knew not what. 
There was serious expectancy mingled with humorous curiosity. But 
the mental cast of the audience as a whole was serious. Sharply at 
eight o’clock the wonder-man stepped in front of the curtain, and re- 
quested the audience, after indulging in ten minutes of the usual 
theater chatter, to be breathlessly quiet for a time. He promised to 
open their eyes. Ten minutes passed, and ten minutes more of almost 
absolute silence. Nothing happened. Five or six minutes more. Still 
nothing. Murmurs arose, there were shuffling feet and catcalls. Some 
men climbed up on the stage, went behind the curtain, returned pre- 
sently, and announced the disappearance of the wonder-man with the 
box-office receipts. He had indeed “opened their eyes,” not to life and 
death, but to the cupidity of man. In other cities he lifted the veil in 
like manner, until he found his natural repose in prison; and he died 
there. If he could return, no doubt now he would make good his for- 
mer promises, for he has looked behind the veil. 

I hope not to leave a like sentiment in the breast of the reader, as 
this performance unfolds before him. I shall not run away, and there 
are no box-office receipts. And if I do not actually lift the veil, I shall 
show something of the mechanics of how, in all likelihood, if lifted at 
all, it one day will be accomplished. 

Man always has wondered at the riddle. At the dawn of history 
the riddle was a simple one, “who is running the world? and how may 
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we gain his favor?”” The answer that satisfied was likewise simple. All 
religions have endeavored to answer these questions of the Who and 
How. It is with these questions that metaphysics and ethics deal. It 
is with these questions that we are now concerned. What vastly dif- 
ferent answers satisfy different persons as to the Who and the How! 
Often there are thousands of years difference in the answers that sat- 
isfy two men confabulating on a street corner. Our quest will be for an 
answer that shall satisfy him whose culture has discarded the answers 
that give satisfaction to the primitive minds still among us. 

Despite all the philosophical jargon through the ages, not one phi- 
losopher has so much as peeped through the veil, that he might tell us 
what lies beyond. Metaphysical system after system has wrapped up 
and unwrapped the ghost; and as far as positive knowledge is con- 
cerned, man has come from the philosophical clinic no wiser than 
before. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


The “veil” is a poor figure of speech. The mystery rather lies be- 
yond a wall reaching in height to the Milky Way, and spreading in 
thickness to the brilliant Capella. Or to make a figure of speech of 
Einsteinism, — that a ray of light is really a curved line, “bent light” 
— we might scale a million walls a million light-years high, only to 
return to the abode of ignorance from which we started. We are born, 
we live, we die; and the gods keep their secret. But will they always 
keep it? I do not think so; and that is the purport of this excursion in 
thought. 

Few intellectually cheap persons, such as the wonder-man of my 
native city, practice veil lifting. Let us examine a few of the classic 
veil lifters. Let us select those whose influence has been so powerful 
as to color the thinking of Occidental mankind. You see, I am doing 
what the wonder-man did in my native city years ago, I am asking the 
audience to wait a little. But we must wash our mental slates of the 
influence of a few of these wonder-men, before we can proceed to point 
the new way that we believe leads to the back of the veil. Moreover, 
these famous wonder-men will show us the way that we are not to take 
in our quest for the answer to the great riddle. 

Kant was the greatest metaphysical gymnast of all the ages. His 
influence still rules much of man’s thinking. I propose to tell, in a few 
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words, what was the result of his endeavor to lift the veil. (Dear 
teachers of philosophy in colleges, do not laugh, or cry out, “What! 
explain Kant in a few words!”) Kant concluded that man could never 
lift the veil, never know reality, god; because the human mind gives 
only falsehoods. The mind is merely a machine for the practical pur- 
poses of living. It is like a printing press set up to print the Morning 
Times. As it is set up, it will print that and nothing else. Just so our 
minds, which are “set up” to see and know just this kind of a world 
and no other kind. And this world we see and know is not real. It is 
illusion, a show-world, a dream-world; it is manufactured in our own 
minds. Kant called the thing back of the veil The-Thing-in-Itself; but 
he could not tell what it was. His belief that the world we see and 
know is a dream-world, is still stalking the streets of man’s thinking. 
And here I beg the reader to note that it is just this dream-world, 
show-world, that Natural Science deals with and supposes to be very 
real. But of this later. ; 

Hegel said that through the veil he saw the Absolute Idea, the per- 
fect spirit, that had triumphed over all contending ideas. This Ab- 
solute [dea was composed, in perfect unity, of all ideas, even including 
its enemies, which it has mastered. The god Hegel thought he saw is a 
portrait in whose face we see the final, spiritual triumph; but we see 
also upon his body the deep scars of all the tragedies of the world that 
make up that triumph. Also Hegel thought our world not real as we 
know it. To him it was somewhat less, but still, a show-world, a 
dream-world, somewhat like a stage and scenery, where the supreme 
Absolute Idea develops and perfects itself. And please remember that 
it is this world that Natural Science believes not a show-world but a 
very real world. 

The next great philosopher to charm the world with metaphysical 
fiction was Schopenhauer. He had enthusiastic followers, just as 
Nietzsche has to-day. He has them still. Men said, and still say, “Here 
at last is one who has lifted the veil.’”” What, then, did Schopenhauer 
fancy he saw behind the veil? The reply isas encouraging as the know- 
ledge that one’s forebears are in a lunatic asylum and that one’s self 
soon will be there. Schopenhauer said that there is no answer to life. 
Everything in the universe is illusion, nothingness, except force, 
energy, Witt. There is nothing in the universe but god, and god is a 
passionate, raging, senseless energy, a Wi. He is in each of us, 
making mischief for us in this world of illusion. This world, as we know 
it, with all its color, sound and form, is a mere show-world in which 
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raves this wild beast of the Writ within each of us. One has but to 
look at the mad outer world of to-day, and the mad world within one’s 
restless self, and see how near Schopenhauer came to describing life 
as it actually is. This restless god of senseless W111 is driving man- 
kind at a terrible pace. And all about what? Nothing! Life is a farce 
in which there is no laugh, a tragedy that has no sense. 

Here in Schopenhauer, as in Kant and Hegel, our world, the world 
of outer things, is supposed to be illusion, a dream-world, a nightmare- 
world, merely a plaything for the senseless idiot Writ to kick and 
buffet about. That was why Schopenhauer believed in resignation — 
anything to quiet, to soothe, this crazy, passionate energy in each of 
us. And this united, total energy, this monstrous lunatic god, is what 
he fancied he saw behind the veil. 

One other philosopher, and we shall have done with these endeavors 
at high class, realistic fiction. (I never should have mentioned them 
at all, were not the whole atmosphere of man’s deep thinking loaded 
with them. Man’s thinking is struggling to shake them off, especially 
their attitude toward the outer world, the world with which Natural 
Science deals.) Hegel and Schopenhauer described the god they saw. 
Bradley describes him much more completely. His book, “ Appear- 
ance and Reality,” has developed a doctrine of veil lifting that has 
gathered momentum for thirty years. That is a brief period in philos- 
ophy. There is a real charm in this god that Bradley has described. 
Suppose you could gather together all of your life’s experience, and 
suppose you could gather together the experience of all other minds, 
past and present, you would know God. He is the totality of all ex- 
perience. He is a one, a unity. We shall understand this totality of 
experience, this God, when we enter the immortal life, for then we shall 
have thrown off this human mind, this machine for the practical pur- 
poses of living, this instrument which gives us the outer world as real 
when in fact it is only illusion. In the immortal life we shall permeate 
the totality of experience; we shall know it completely; in fact, we shall 
be it. 

Bradley also says that this world out there that we call the real 
world, is illusion, just as the other philosophers had said. But Bradley 
was unlike them in that he believes it not all illusion: it has degrees of 
reality. If you had asked these philosophers, “If nature is unreal how 
does it get its uniformity? why does fire always burn and water always 
run down hill?” they would have replied, “‘There is no nature at all. 
What appears to be the uniformity of nature is merely the uniformity 
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of mind. Mind gives nature what uniformity it appears to have. Any- 
way there is nothing but mind in the universe.” We should remember 
that Natural Science deals with this very world that these philosophers 
call unreal, and that Natural Science supposes it to be very real. In 
the view that we shall take, Natural Science has a right to regard the 
world as real; and it is along the ways of the world that we are about 
to travel to obtain an answer to life, to lift the veil. 

We have disposed of these four philosophers in a shorthand method, 
which may cause learned gentlemen of the classroom to smile. For a 
quarter of a century I have tried to view the landscape of human life 
through the eyes of these philosophical birds, but it has been with ever- 
increasing conviction that their eyes were spectacled with glasses that 
belied the facts. In order to find reality, to lift the veil, to obtain the 
answer to life, in short, to know God, we must abandon the closet of 
consciousness and embrace the outer world. For it is on the ladder 
of this outer world that we are to climb into paradise, if there is one. 
At least that is our duty now. In some future age of psychological 
discovery, it may be an equal duty for us to return frequently to the 
house of consciousness, there to hear alien whispers that travel on no 
physical medium. But even this return to the inner life in some future 
time must not be regarded as a denial of the reality of the outer world. 

But these philosophies deserve study. They are splendid mental 
gymnastics, they remove superstition, they afford a vaster view of life 
than the antics of the latest movie hero, and they provoke Natural 
Science to ever greater and greater endeavor. They are masterpieces 
of realistic fiction. These philosophers told what they fancied they 
saw, and they gave their view of the cosmic plot. But they are failures 
as veil lifters. They offer no evidence which would stand in a court of 
law, certainly none that could endure the inquisition of a scientific 
laboratory. 

The notion that our world is a show-world, a world of illusion, is 
fading out. A majority of the younger philosophers do not believe it. 
They hold that the world we see and know, the world that Natural 
Science deals with, is a real world — real as we see and know it. 

But what has Natural Science brought us as a veil lifter? What 
answer does it give to the Why? What? Whither? that croaks un- 
ceasingly in the pit of consciousness? Natural Science’s answer makes 
man to shudder and his blood to chill. To look in the face of man’s 
ultimate destiny as thus far revealed by Natural Science is to paralyze 
hope. Gliding through the vast spaces of the universe, there are mil- 
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lions of dead worlds, on some of which perhaps during eons past there 
lived passionate folk not unlike ourselves in their eagerness to know, 
in their ceaseless crying out to the heavens for an answer, in their 
eagerness to continue to live and love. Now all long since sleeping an 
eternally unwaking sleep, crushed out in an instant by some cosmic 
accident, or burned in a world aflame, or frozen by the dwindling fires 
of a sun, or doomed by what other horrors we know not; all endeavors 
vain, all useless; all a vast and tragic nothingness. Natural Science has 
lifted the veil upon this scene. Perhaps such a doom awaits our earth, 
And what is man in this picture? He is, of course, nothing. Renan 
expressed a common opinion of scientists: 

It may be that the whole development of the human race is of no more 
importance than the moss or the lichen which forms around any moist sub- 
stance. 


The utilitarian aspects of Natural Science delight the heart of man — 
automobiles, moving pictures, “radio,” ete.; but its metaphysics stuns 
him. Here is another rendering of the same scene by a master crafts- 
man of despair, Anatole France: 

One day the last survivor, callous alike to hate and love, will exhale to the 
unfriendly sky the last human breath. And the globe will go rolling on, bear- 
ing with it through the silent fields of space the ashes of humanity, the poems 
of Homer and the august remnants of Greek marble, frozen to its icy surface. 
No thought will ever again rise toward the infinite from the bosom of this 
dead world, where the soul had dared so much. 


Let us set the stage for our own veil lifting. As stated at the outset, 
our performance may goawry. If we do not lift the veil, we shall show 
the mechanics of how it is to be done. Even then nobody will be able 
to do it, but everybody may help. 

If the laws of nature are not the laws of the Reality, of the Ultimate 
Truth, of God, pray whose are they? These laws are showing how 
God runs the universe. Natural Science is coming to its own as meta- 
physics. But what of Anatole France’s picture of a few paragraphs 
back? What of the doom that awaits our globe and all upon it? 

Is it necessary to accept such a despairing conclusion? Natural 
Science has discovered only a hundred thousandth part of the letter A 
in the alphabet of all possible knowledge about our universe. Ought 
we not, therefore, to speak modestly when we speak of last things, of 
the whole truth, of the ultimate truth? Shall we describe the coast 
of Africa because we have in our hand a pebble from the beach at 
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Mombasa? Are our minds, lately emerged from the jungle, competent 
to sit in judgment on the destiny of worlds? The truths that Natural 
Science has revealed ought not thus to be overstrained by us, who are * 
only beginning to learn to think. Another and different interpretation 
of Natural Science may be just as reasonable as our despair of a few 
paragraphs back — nay, to the man of the future it may be more 
reasonable. And to show this shall be in part our task. Of course 
mathematical exactitude must not be expected here. Our journey is a 
drift in the dark. 

Would it not be singular if human evolution now ceased? Yet it is 
the common belief of every age that to it the last word is spoken and 
in it the last task of the universe completed. Queer vanity! There are 
those who affirm that man will evolve no more. After having climbed 
laboriously for millions of years, from the thing that crawls and thinks 
not at all, to his present status, man will remain unchanged for the re- 
maining hundreds of millions of years, until some ether world bumps 
into us, or we lose our equilibrium by too much or too little accretion 
and fly into celestial dust, or until the earth becomes thin blooded and 
like an old woman sits beside the emberless hearth of the sun, or until 
man by his scientific “monkeying” with powerful forces shall unwit- 
tingly burst us asunder, or until some sudden flare-up of the sun burns 
us to a crisp. 

The following figures are compromises from various authorities. 
After the Pithecanthropus erectus (the walking Ape-man) nature 
labored 300,000 years to produce the Heidelberg man, and then an- 
other 100,000 years to groom the Piltdown man, and still 50,000 years 
more to fashion the Neanderthal man, and yet another 25,000 years 
before the Cro-Magnon man, the first true man, appeared. There 
were still 15,000 years before the morning twilight of history. Stag- 
gering figures! Really not so when we consider the age of the earth, 
probably 100,000,000 years. Not until half that time had elapsed did 
animal life get itself formed out of plant life. Then another 49,500,000 
years were required by animal life to reach the walking Ape-man. 

There was considerable change in the physical structure from the 
Ape-man to the Cro-Magnon man. But it was as nothing compared 
to the mental change. The senses of these early men were many times 
keener than ours. But back of the senses, in the inner ranges of the 
mind, it was a murky twilight world. Hundreds of thousands of years 
had to elapse before self-consciousness lighted up the darkness, before 
the man-child learned to say, “I know that I am,” before reason be- 
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came to him a guide. Fancy a Heidelberg man, squatting before his 
cave, and blinking at the setting of an Early Paleolithic sun. What 
could he foresee of the modern schoolboy, in a chemical-physical 
laboratory, making a spectrum analysis in search of helium in this 
same sun? 

Just as we of to-day are superior to this man-child of hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, is it not reasonable to believe that our far 
descendants will be superior to us? The after-man, the superman, will 
deal with aspects of the universe now unknown to us, by methods 
equally beyond our mental ken. How is it possible to look at the uni- 
versal history of man and to say that it has no purpose? Nature has 
labored through the myriad ages to produce the present man. She 
will not cease in her endeavor until she has set his feet within the very 
portals of the gods. This later-man will have as his ally the mechanical 
contrivances of science. Only one thing can wreck the realization of 
this vision — man himself. 

It is estimated that it took the laborious, tragic and wasteful 
methods of nature 500,000 years to pass from the Java man to the 
Cro-Magnon man. How much more quickly will an equal change in 
man be wrought now, by the swift, painless, and self-conscious method 
of domestic selection! A change of perhaps equal greatness will be 
wrought by man upon himself in a hundredth part of that time. 
Creative biology is entering upon a career hitherto undreamed of. It 
is not impossible that, in some modified fashion, Professor Haldane’s 
little jest will come true. “I can foresee,’’ says Professor Haldane, 
“the election placards of three hundred years hence, ... ‘Vote for 
Smith and more musicians,’ ‘Vote for O’Leary and more girls,’ and 
perhaps finally, ‘Vote for Macpherson and a prehensile tail for your 
great-grandchildren.’” 

Thus far in our little journey we seem to have been more or less in 
the company of Nietzsche. But the companionship has been negli- 
gible. In fact, from now on Nietzsche is our greatest antagonist. 
Eternal Recurrences stand before the portals of the gods to drive away 
the superman. (I beg that it be remembered by literal-minded and 
prosaic persons that “portals” and “gods” are figures of speech.) We 
set out upon a quest for some answer to life. We have proposed to 
develop the superman, ever more and more, until he shall lift the veil 
and know the answer, if there is one. If Nietzsche’s theory of Eternal 
Recurrences is true, our journey ends here. If it is only plausible, we 
must discredit its plausibility. It is a barricade thrown up in the high- 
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is way we must take, for it hurls the superman down again, whereas for 
it our purpose he must carry on. 
ul Nietzsche would say that there are no portals and gods, literal or 
s figurative. Next, he would say that the superman will have ages and 
ages of devolution, of going downward, of retracing his steps, back 
f even to the club and the cave and the hairy squatter blinking at the 
j sun. The eternal treadmill theory of human life was common enough 
| before Nietzsche. He greatly vitalized it, and gave it a fresh despair. 


} In ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra” he says: 


Must not everything that can g«: already have gone down this path? Must 
not everything that could happen already have happened, and this slow 
spider that crawls in the moonlight, and this moonlight itself, and I and thou 
...must we not all have been here already, and come back, and gone on.... 
Must we not eternally come back? 





That is, will not man eternally go up and down the ladder? Or will 
not this bit of wii that each person is, reénter some lower form to 
begin again the painful process of evolution? and when the superman 
stage is reached, will it not return again to the ant, and so on up and 
down, eternally, eternally? In “The Will to Power” Nietzsche gives 
another account of Eternal Recurrences: 


If the universe may be conceived as a definite quantity of energy, as a 
definite number of centers of energy ...it follows that the universe must go 
through a caleulable number of combinations in the great game of chance 
which constitutes its existence. In infinity, at some moment or other, every 
possible combination must have been realized ... And inasmuch as between 
every one of these combinations and its next recurrence every other possible 
combination would necessarily have been undergone, and since every one of 
these combinations would determine the whole series in the same order, a cir- 
cular movement of absolutely identical series is thus demonstrated. The 
universe is, therefore, shown to be a circular movement which has already 
repeated itself an infinite number of times, and which plays its game for all 
eternity. 


Nietzsche further tells us, in ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,” that the 
world has no ultimate purpose. And in “The Will to Power” he says, 


If the movements of the world tended to reach a final state, then that state 
would already have been reached. 


The line of thought hangs well together: if there are Eternal Recur- 
rences, of course there can be no final state. But is not all this only 
assertion? Are not the facts that touch this problem, however meager, 
all on the other side? In the case of man upon earth, is there any 
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evidence that he has already traversed every possible state of develop- 
ment? The evidence is rather that he has gone steadily forward; and 
that if he wills it, he may continue steadily to go forward, perhaps until 
he rends the veil and receives the answer to life from the very lips of 
the gods. 

What of Nietzsche’s statement that “‘if the movements of the world 
tended to reach a final state, then that state would already have been 
reached”? Our reply is that in some portions of the universe that fial 
state may indeed have been reached. As for us upon earth, all the 
evidence is that we are still young; and our earth itself is a mere child, 
as the ages of worlds are reckoned. We have not yet had time to 
reach a final state. “‘Final state” as here used is interpreted as the 
superman’s ability to lift the veil and to read the answer to the riddle. 
If this is not the final state, it is not far from it. Once having the 
answer to the riddle of life, we shall be able to live accordingly, that is, 
to attain to the final state of equilibrium, to be in tune with the uni- 
verse. Or if there is nothing back of the veil, no answer to the riddle, 
the knowledge of that fact will spare man henceforth his questioning, 
and so he will attain another kind of final state. 

Nietzsche would say that the fate of our earth is but to repeat the 
fate of millions of other worlds now sailing noiseless and lifeless the 
seas of the firmament. And this is the prevalent interpretation of 
modern science. We have only to recall Anatole France’s picture of 
the last expiring life on our eternal ice-bound earth. This terrible 
vision already has chilled generations of questioning men. 

We are still in the domain of speculation and not in the domain 
of science. We have as much right to speculate as had Nietzsche; and 
our speculation seems — to us at any rate — to fit better than his the 
exneriences of human life. There is another conjectural reading of 
Natural Science, and it is this other reading that we are trying to 
justify. 

Will the superman be able to save himself and his world in that day 
of catastrophe that men predict? Will he preserve the effects of every 
worthy human endeavor during the countless ages that man shall have 
trodden the earth? Will he be able to do this, and to persist in his 
endeavor to lift the veil, until he knows the answer to the riddle? Or 
will he be crushed to nothingness? 

We do not think preposterous the assumption that he will be able to 
save himself and to learn the answer to the riddle before the day of 
doom — if indeed there is any such day. His mind will be as superior 
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to our mind as ours is to the Ape-man’s. William Herschel’s epitaph 
reads in part, “.. . he broke through the barriers of the skies.”” That 
is What the superman will do. 

What marvels have been revealed by mechanical means in the last 
fifty years! Fifty years? They are as nothing compared to the time- 
units we have been dealing in. With ten thousand years of domestic 
selection behind him, with ten thousand years of the findings of 
Natural Science, including psychological discovery, may not this 
superman in reality lift the veil? 

We said at the outset, ‘We are born, we live, we die; and the gods 
keep their secret.” But do they? Have they not already been forced 
to speak? However reluctant, under the inquisition of test tube and 
crucible, have they not already been forced to give up some of their 
secret? Or it may be that our attitude toward the gods has been wrong. 
They may be crying out to us; but we do not hear their voices; or hear- 
ing, we do not understand their language. But we are learning it. 
And in the millions of years of life still possible to our earth, it may be 
that we shall learn enough to light other fires when the sun is reduced 
to embers, or learn how to cool ourselves in some sudden parching 
flare-up of the sun, or dash to safety should some fellow planet be in 
our path, or maintain our equilibrium by conscious endeavor should 
the unequal distribution of cosmic dust among the heavenly bodies 
rearrange the pull of gravity. Of course one smiles — and rightly — 
at such suggestions. But they are intended to express nothing more 
definite than a great confidence in the superman. The Ape-man must 
often have grinned as some brother made wild suggestions; and we are 
the Ape-man of that superman who may not feel us even in his bones. 
To-day we do things with nature that no enlightened person of the last 
century, if told, could possibly have believed in. Just so our descend- 
ants will perform what to us would be miracles, what in our state of 
knowledge simply cannot be done. Surely no great degree of imagina- 
tion is required to see that this is true; but there is always that feeling 
of silly finality about the present which invariably declares itself to be 
the last word. 

And moreover, these final catastrophes may be but nightmares; or if 
they happen at all, it may be long after our descendants have looked 
behind the veil, read the answer, and have safely deposited man’s con- 
tribution in some spiritual world. These predictions of catastrophe 
have not the certainty of a chemical formula. Take, as an instance, 
“the sudden excessive flare-up of the sun,” which would burn us all to 
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death. We know that there are suns that do this, rising temporarily 
from low magnitudes to first and second magnitudes. Why may not 
our sun one day do likewise, parching us as corn cast into a fire? In- 
deed we know that our sun has these flare-ups on a small scale. The 
answer is that a sun that flares up probably does it periodically, and in 
consequence its planets have not the time between flare-ups to de- 
velop superior living organisms, if indeed any kind of living organism. 
A sun that does not flare-up periodically probably does not flare-up 
at all, and such it may be is our sun. No one knows what destiny 
awaits our earth. What conclusions we have are only conjectures built 
upon sparse data. The future may give more comforting knowledge. 
We are feeling our way in the twilight. The superman will walk in the 
light. 

The trail we have been following thus far lies in a real world, a 
world of trees and stars and planets and peoples, spreading through 
vast spaces that are likewise real. It is unlike the world of the ideal- 
istic philosophers, whose world was merely consciousness. Our world 
is one on which we can work toward the great end. 

Our view is not materialistic, for it includes consciousness as well 
as matter; nor is it idealistic, for it includes matter as well as 
consciousness. The world is not reducible wholly to matter or to 
mind. Both may be real as we know them. Both may he real to the 
gods just as they are real to us. And we may one day understand a 
closer kinship between them than now appears. Physicists and 
psychologists are investigating. Matter is appearing more and more 
clearly to be energy; and energy and mind do not seem to be as far 
apart as matter and mind. Physicists and psychologists may bridge 
the chasm. Meantime we will accept hope and help from both matter 
and mind, for in our view they are the same thing. In accepting help 
from mind we do not, as did our idealistic philosphers, discredit matter. 
Therefore some future cosmophone, whose messages ride a yet-to-be 
discovered medium, may one day reach a thought-world, spirit- 
world, in whose keeping are the good and the beautiful that man has 
cherished. 

Let us assume that our faith in the superman’s ability to save his 
material world as we know it is a foolish faith. Let it be assumed that 
the physical world as we know it is doomed. Does this end the story? 
There is another and different aspect connected with this desire to 
lift the veil. It considers man’s purely mental life. The horizon of the 
superman’s inner life, his psychical life, may reach into distances that 
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touch the very confines of other vaster thought-entities. May there 
not be an age of psychological discovery, when mariners, laden with 
marvelous treasures of thought, return from far voyages in the seas of 
the soul? May not the superman, on the far margins of his inner life, 
one day hear the music and understand the language of other thought- 
worlds? To describe this we must speak in symbols, for we are still in a 
mental prison; but the superman may roam a universe in the limitless 
areas of his soul. He may find other and higher planes of conscious- 
ness, from which to view not only the vaster panorama of the outer 
world, but also the vaster panorama of his own soul, which is somehow 
but narrowly separated from all souls. And in this panorama of his 
own soul he may find spiritual kinships and connections. We, in our 
day, only glimpse these other planes of consciousness. Most of them 
we designate as abnormal. The superman may live quite naturally 
and healthfully in a different mental world, whose suns and stars 
never yet once have lighted up the dark labyrinths of our souls. In 
these psychical wanderings he may enter vast cities of thought, 
wherein are preserved the forms of the marbles of the Greeks, the 
songs of all the Homers, and every good and beautiful thing, and every 
love that craved to live eternally its day of earthly bliss. What matter, 
then, if the physical world be doomed? In these wanderings of the 
spirit, the superman may learn the answer to the riddle. 

Have we here surrendered our thesis, the thesis that in a real material 
world, on the ladder of natural science, we shall climb to the paths of 
the gods? When just now we contemplated the destruction of the 
physical world, and when we spoke of “‘spirit-world”’ and “thought- 
world” as remaining, did we in fright run back into the arms of the 
idealistic philosophers, the philosophers we tried to discredit at the 
outset of our journey? We think not. For we believe that it is still in 
areal material world that the superman is to seek this “spirit-world,” 
this “thought-world.” Also, when we spoke of the destruction of the 
material world, we spoke of its destruction as we know it, not of its 
annihilation. Moreover, with us, matter and thought are not incom- 
patible, heterogeneous elements. They are the same; and we have 
faith that science will close the gap between them. And, finally, at the 
outset we denounced the idealistic philosophers not for their belief in 
a world of thought or spirit, but for théir disbelief in the reality of the 
material world. 

We can no more truthfully say that we have reached the end of 
man’s evolution than could the Ape-man truthfully have said that he 
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himself had reached that end. The truth is rather that we have 
reached but the real beginning. We are only now marking the direc- 
tion of the trail that leads into the midst of the far distant future, 
where we fancy and hope are the portals of the gods. And nothing 
but man himself can prevent the making of this map, and the travel- 
ing of this road. If man’s quest of the gods and the answer to life bea 
holy one, surely everything that aids that end is virtue, and what 
retards it is sin. 


A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF THE MORTALITY OF 
HARVARD CLASSES 1891 TO 1910 
By WILLIAM LELAND HOLT, ’00 


WAS moved to make this study of the mortality of recent Harvard 
4 classes since graduation by the impression made upon me at the 
twenty-fifth reunion of my class of 1900, when the long list of our dead 
classmates, 102 of them, was read at our memorial exercises in Apple- 
ton Chapel. Several members asked me whether we had not had a 
higher mortality than usual, in losing just one seventh of our members 
in the quarter century that had elapsed since graduation. 
With the help of our good secretary, Arthur Drinkwater, I sent out 
a questionnaire to the secretaries of all the Harvard classes from 1891 
to 1910 inclusive, twenty in all, asking them for the following data: 
(1) Number counted as class members; (2) number dying during the 
college course; (3) number dying in the first five years after college; 
(4) number dying in the second five years; (5) number dying in the 
third five years; (6) number dying in the fourth five years; (7) number 
dying in the fifth five years; (7) (for the first five classes) the number 
dying in the sixth five-year period. Most of the busy secretaries kindly 
showed an interest in this study by answering promptly and fully, and 
in the course of a year I obtained the vital data from all twenty classes 
except 1905 and 1906. I wish to express publicly my deep appreciation 
of the generosity of all these busy Harvard men in furnishing me the 
material for this study. And I wish especially to thank Mr. Samuel 
Batchelder, secretary of the Class of 1893, for a letter of encourage- 
ment and also a copy of his 30th anniversary report. 
Before commenting on the separate mortality tables which I present 
I wish to make some general observations. Although it would have 
been very interesting to compare the mortality from tuberculosis, 
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cancer and other common causes of death, I had to forego this because 
I could not get the data. I chose the five-year period for two reasons: 
first, most class secretaries have published reports every five years; 
second, the numbers in the classes are quite too small to make a table 
of annual deaths significant, much less annual death rates. Finally, I 
wish to warn the nonstatistical reader not to draw any rash con- 
clusions from the increasing number of deaths after 5, 10, 15, 20, and 
25 years as one goes down the list of classes. Just notice how the size 
of the classes increased from 391 in 1891 to 824 in 1903, more than 
doubling in the 12 years. Look rather at the percentage death rates 
shown in Table IT. 

An explanation is certainly in order of the different figures given in 
Tables I, II, and III for the members of the classes 1892, 1897 and 
1907. Most of the class secretaries included as members of their 
classes all men who had been associated with the class, thus adding 
perhaps a hundred men to the number who received a degree with the 
class. But the secretaries of these three classes gave only the smaller 
number who had taken degrees, and these are the figures given in 
Table I. For obtaining death rates, however, for statistical compar- 


Tasie I. Morrauity or Harvarp Cuassss, 1891-1910 

















Died Died ind Died Died sas “9.8 sae 
CLass No.inClass|) during y rs. after within within yao — — 
course college 10 yrs. 15 yrs. i e 
1891 391 2 13 Q4 sé 48 61 78? 
1892 3151 Q 8 14 18 25 36 52 
1893 452 6 18 32 45 61 78 109 
1894 562 5 7 29 50 7 84 109 
1895 597 8 13 26 $5 46 56 65 
1896 594 6 6 15 27 39 52 
1897 4311 13 Q4 32 43 52 
1898 647 6 Q1 34 46 67 79 
1899 719 8 6 Q1 39 59 84 
1900 720 15 16 36 57 78 102 
1901 75 5 20 3 41 69 
1902 747 10 14 30 40 62 
1903 824 8 is 28 4k 69 
1904 812 9 18 30 59 87 
1907 670! 13 8 20 40 
1908 756 6 9 19 41 
1909 748 68 
1910 637 6 12 34 44 
AVERAGE 655 7.2 13.2 26.2 42.2 58.6 68.4 81.6 





1 Men who received degrees only. No report received from 1905 and 1906. 
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ison, it would be manifestly unfair to use these much smaller numbers; 
hence I chose the alternative of estimating a number half way be- 
tween the numbers for the preceding and the following classes. 

Tas_e I. This gives the basic data as received from the class 
secretaries, If you wish to find out how many men died during any 
five-year period, just subtract the number given for the beginning 
of the period from the number given for the end of the period. For 
example, for the class of 1891 to find how many men died 25 to 30 
years after graduation, subtract the figure for 25 years (61) from the 
figure for 30 years (73), obtaining the number 12 for this sixth 
quinquennium. For the quarter century after graduation the class of 
*93 has really the highest percentage mortality, although 1900 had 
many more deaths. The returns for the class of 1909 were unfortu- 
nately incomplete. 

Tab_e II. This shows the percentage death rates for each class; 
that is, the number of deaths during college and for each five-year 
period thereafter per hundred members of the original class. As is 


Tasie IT. Morrariry or Harvarp Cuassgs, 1891-1910, per 
Hunprep MEMBERS 





Percentace Deatu Rates 








Cixes Tota 
Members | College 5 yrs. 10 yrs. | 15 yrs. 20 yrs. 25 yrs. | 30 yrs. 
course jaftergrad. after grad. after grad. after after after 

1891 391 0.51 3.s 6.1 8.4 12.3 15.6 18.6 
1892 4201 0.47 1.9 3.3 4.3 5.9 8.6 12.4 
1893 452 0.13 4.0 ‘| 10.0 18.5 17.2 24.1 
1894 562 0.89 3. 5.2 8.9 11.9 15.0 19.4 
1895 597 0.13 2.2 4.4 5.9 = Bf 9.4 10.9 
1896 594 0.10 1.0 2.5 | 4.5 6.6 8.75 : 
1897 640! 2.0 3.7 5.0 6.7 8.1 
1898 647 0.93 3.2 5.3 7.1 10.3 i22 
1899 719 at 0.83 2.9 5.4 8.2 ih Beg 
1900 720 2.08 2.2 5.0 7.9 10.8 14.2 
1901 754 0.66 2.6 4.0 5.4 9.1 
1902 747 1.34 1.9 4.0 5.4 8.3 
1903 824 0.97 1.6 3 5.3 8.4 
1904 812 1.11 2.2 3.7 7.3 10.7 
1907 780! 1.67 1.0 2.6 6.1 
1908 756 0.79 1.9 2.5 5.4 
1909 748 9.1 
1910 637 0.94 1.32 5.8 6.9 | 

AVERAGE 655 0.86 2.2 4.18 6.52 9.31 12.1 A 





1 Total members estimated from numbers in preceding and following classes. No reports from 1905 and 
1906. 
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always noticed with rates based on small numbers, the death rates 
in each column vary markedly among the classes; the proportional 
differences, however, are much greater for the college course than for 
any later period. The maximum death rate in college, 2.08 for the 
class of 1900, is 21 times the lowest rate, 0.10 for the class of 1896; 
while the maximum rate for the first five-year period (4.0) is only five 
times the lowest rate (0.8); the highest rate for ten years after (7.1) 
is only 2.8 times the lowest rate (2.5); and for the four longer periods 
the highest rates all bear about the same proportion to the lowest rates 
of 2.1 to 2.3. There is a striking contrast between the rates of two 
successive classes, 1892 and 1893. 

Taste III. This shows the death rates per thousand of the original 
class during each of the six separate five-year periods, and the college 
period of four years. In only four of the fourteen classes which had 
been out of college more than 20 years do the death rates increase 
steadily from the first to the fourth quinquennium, as one would 
naturally expect. Moreover, the average death rate was actually less 
for the second period after graduation, covering about the ages 26 to 


Taste IIT. Morrarity or Harvarp Cuassss, 1891-1910 











—— Per 1000 or OricinaL CLAss IN 
MEMBERS COLLEGE 
cea OF THE | Course | First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth | Sixth 
CLass 5 yrs. Syrs. | Syrs. | 5 yrs. 5 yrs. 5 yrs. 
1891 391 5.1 33.2 28.1 | 23.0 | 38.3 33.2 30.7 
1892 4201 4.7 19.0 143 | 9.5 16.7 26.2 33.2 
1893 452 133 | 398 | 310 | 287 | 354 | 376 | 685 
1894 | 562 8.9 30.2 | 214 | 874 | 302 30.2 44.5 
1895 597 13.4 21.8 218 | 15.0 | 184 16.7 15.0 
1896 594 10.1 10.1 15.1 | 202 | 20.2 21.9 
1897 640! 20.3 17.2 | 125 | 172 14.0 
1898 647 9.3 $2.4 20.1 | 185 | 324 18.5 | 
1899 719 Ha 8.3 20.8 | 25.0 | 27.8 34.8 | 
1900 720 20.8 22.2 27.7 | 29.2 29.2 33.3 | 
1901 754 6.6 26.5 13.2 | 146 37.0 
1902 747 13.4 18.8 21.4 13.4 | 29.5 | 
1903 824 9.7 15.8 18.2 | 19.4 | 80.4 | 
1904 812 11.1 22.2 148 | 35.8 84.5 
1907 7801 16.7 | 103 | 154 | 25.7 | 
1908 756 7.9 11.9 | 133 | 29.2 
1909 | 748 | | | | 
1910 637 94 | 188 34.6 | 15.7 
AVERAGE 655 8.6 21.2 | 20.5 | 21.9 28.4 26.6 39.4 








1 Total members estimated from number in preceding and following classes. No reports received from 
1905 and 1906, 
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30, than for the first period covering about the ages 21 to 25, and the 
average death rate for the third period (21.9) is only slightly above 
that for the first period (21.2). After quite a jump to 28.4 for the age- 
period 36 to 40 there is another drop to 26.6 for the fifth period (ages 
41 to 45) but finally a 50 per cent rise to 39.4 for the last period, 
covering about the ages 46 to 50. 

Tas_e IV explains itself and contains nothing essentially new 
worthy of comment. 


TaspLelLV. AvEeRAGE Mortarity or Harvarp CuassEs FROM 1891 To 1910, 
EXCEPT 1905 AND 1906 











AveraGe ‘Maximum yond 

Number in class at graduation, including all men who were 
socially considered members of the class...............-. 664 824 391 
Number dying in college before graduation................. 7.2 15 2 
Number dying during the first 5 years after graduation.....| 13.2 21 6 
Number dying during the first 10 years after graduation.....| 26.2 36 14 
Number dying during the first 15 years after graduation.....| 42.2 68 18 
Number dying during the first 20 years after graduation..... 58.6 87 25 
Number dying during the first 25 years after graduation.....| 68.4 102 36 
Number dying during the first 30 years after graduation.....| 81.6 109 52 





Taste V. This table differs from Table III only in the basis of the 
rates: in Table III the basis is a constant, namely the original number 
in the class, in Table V the basis continually changes, being the num- 
ber left alive at the beginning of each five-year period. This raises all 
the rates progressively after the college period, but by dividing each 
five-year death rate by five enables us to obtain an average annual 
rate for the age period in question, which may fairly be compared with 
one of the standard life tables published by the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 





19 
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Taste V. Deratu Rates or Harvarp Ciasses BY Five-Year AcE Groups 
— per THOUSAND ALIVE AT THE BEGINNING OF Eacu Fivre-YEAR PEerriop 





Ace Group In YEARS 








HarvarD 
— 17-21 21-25 26-30 | 31-35 | s6-40 |. 41-45 | 46-50 
1891 | 6.1 83.4 | 29.2 | 246 | 42.1 | $8.2 36.6 
1892 | 4.7 19.1 14.6 99 | 17.5 28.0 41.9 
1893 | 1338 40.4 $2.7 $1.4 | 89.9 44.2 84.2 
1894 8.9 30.5 22.2 39.8 | 33.6 84.7 62.8 
1895 | 18.4 22.0 22.6 | 16.0 19.9 18.4 16.9 
1896 | 402 10.2 154 | 210 | 21.4 23.7 
1897 20.9 18.1 184 | 18.7 15.6 
1898 9.3 82.8 21.0 19.8 | 385.3 20.9 
1899 pt I 8.4 21.3 26.1 | 29.8 88.5 
AVERAGE 
or CLASSES, | | | 
1891-1899 9.5 24.2 21.9 22.4 | 28.7 29.1 46.5 
1900 20.8 22.7 29.0 $1.4 | 32.4 88.2 
1901 6.6 26.7 13.7 15.8 | $9.6 
1902 13.4 19.0 22.2 14.1 | 81.6 
1903 | Oa 15.9 18.7 20.3 | 82.4 
1904 11.1 22.4 15.3 37.6 | 87.6 
1907 16.7 10.4 16.8 | 268 | 
1908 8.0 12.1 13.6 80.4 
1910 9.4 19.0 35.6 py a 
AVERAGE 


or CLASSES, 
1900-1910 11.96 18.5 20.5 | 24.1 34.7 
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Tas.Le VI. Lire Taste ror Harvarp Grapvates, 1891-1895, BAsEep ON 
NumBer Dyna In AGE INTERVAL PER THOUSAND ALIVE AT BEGINNING 
or AGE INTERVAL 











. é No. dying i Average 
— Yrs. of Age Pet eno No. dying in Interval nd 1000 oe a 
Age Interval “wd Age Interval alive at the fe pes 8 
beginning esate 
Interval 
1891 17-21 391 2 5.1 1.3 
Qt-25 389 13 33.4 6.7 
26-30 76 1B| 29.2 5.8 
31-35 365 9 24.6 4.9 
36-40 35 15 42.1 8.4 
41-45 341 13 38.2 7.6 
46-50 328 12 36.6 13 
1892 17-21 4201 Q 4.7 1.2 
21-25 418 8 19.1 3.8 
26-30 410 6 14.6 2.9 
31-35 404 4 9.9 2.0 
36-40 400 7 17.5 3.5 
41-45 393 11 28.0 5.6 
46-59 382 16 41.9 8.4 
1893 17-21 452 6 13.3 3.3 
21-25 446 18 40.4 8.1 
26-30 428 14 32.7 6.5 
31-35 414 13 31.4 6.3 
36-40 401 16 39.9 8.0 
41-45 385 17 44.2 8.8 
46-50 368 31 84.2 16.8 
1894 17-21 562 5 8.9 22 
21-25 557 17 30.5 6.1 
26-30 540 12 22.2 4.4 
31-35 528 21 39.8 8.0 
36-40 507 17 33.6 6.7 
41-45 490 17 34.7 6.9 
46-50 473 25 52.8 10.6 
31895 17-21 597 8 13.4 3.4 
21-25 589 13 22.0 4.4 
26-30 576 13 22.6 4.5 
31-35 563 9 16.0 3.2 
36-40 554 11 19.9 4.0 
41-45 543 10 18.4 3.7 
46-50 533 9 16.9 3.4 





1 Estimated, 
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Taste VI. This shows just how this five-year life table was con- 
structed for the classes 1891 to 1895 with the average annual death 
rates in the last column. 

Taste VII. This gives us a final comparison for each age period 
and for each class of the annual average death rate with the corre- 
sponding average rate in the Life Table for Native White Males in 
Original Registration States for 1901 and 1910. 

The reader may wonder why the class of 1893 should show such a 
high mortality. The causes of most of the 109 deaths in that class 
recorded up to 1923 were as follows: 


Tuberculosis 18 * Typhoid fever * 5* 
Heart diseases 15 Appendicitis 4 
Pneumonia 12 Apoplexy 4 
Accidents 12* Nephritis 4 
Suicide 6* Septicemia Q 
Insanity and diseases of nerves 6* Diabetes Q 
Influenza Q 


The number of deaths from all the causes marked with a star is 
excessive for a small group of 451 men. Of course the general death 
rate from tuberculosis in 1893 to 1900 was very much higher than 
later in 1900-1910 and 1910-1920, and the typhoid death rate was 
higher also. I note that none of the typhoid deaths occurred in army 
camps in the Spanish war, although the class had several members in 
that war. The number of accidental deaths and of suicides was ex- 
traordinary. 

Nearly all the death rates for all ages and all classes are strikingly 
lower than those in the life table for either 1901 or 1910. Of the whole 
96 rates only the six in italics are higher. This confirms the observa- 
tions of previous statistical authors that college graduates have a much 
lower mortality and hence greater expectation of life than the general 
population. It would be interesting to compare these rates for Har- 
vard classes with the corresponding rates for Yale, Princeton and 
others of our leading American universities. 
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AMERICA IN TWO WARS! 
By HENRY M. ROGERS, ’62 


— years ago, on October 27, 1862, I sat alone with 
\) Abraham Lincoln in the White House. I received instructions 
from him on that day, and following those instructions I entered the 
Navy of the United States. 

I was fresh from college, and Abraham Lincoln had become a famil- 
iar figure to me from his photographs. He was in personal appearance 
as he described himself, when he said, “If any personal description of 
me is thought desirable, it may be said, I am in height 6 feet, 4 inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an average, 180 pounds; dark com- 
plexion with coarse black hair and gray eyes. No other marks or 
brands recollected.” I looked into the face of Abraham Lincoln, and 
had not an idea that he was a great man, so much as that he was a 
fatherly man. He was an alluring man in his simplicity, his kindness, 
his interest in me as a friend of his son “Bob,” and I left his presence 
feeling that I had been with a fatherly man, human and natural, with- 
out a thought he was a superman. 

Time went on, and I began to recognize the greatness of his char- 
acter. I drew from the fact that I had been with him a feeling that 
in some way or other we knew each other; and his wonderful integrity 
of purpose, his Godlike patience, his shrewd humor became more and 
more apparent to me; and I, like so many others at the time, was 
deeply impressed that he was “Honest Old Abe,” and the feeling 
grew that the great God had given to us the one who would lead us out 
of the wilderness. 

To-day, the anniversary of that day sixty-four years ago, I have 
been thinking of those questions that had been asked in the past — 
even before the Civil War. 

I remembered that James Russell Lowell was once asked by 
Guizot, the great French historian, “How long will this Republic 
of yours endure?”? And Lowell’s answer had been: “It will endure 
just so long as the ideas of the Founders of the Republic continue 
dominant.” 

Four centuries ago Machiavelli wrote: “A republic cannot endure, 


1 An address delivered on “Navy Day,” October 27, 1926, at a meeting of the 
Commandery of Pennsylvania of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States at the Union League Club, Philadelphia. 
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because it has within itself the seeds of its own decay: it has not the 
power of administration and organization, and therefore it must go 
down.” Yet he was an historian; he knew the history of the Roman 
people; he knew the Roman Republic had lasted four hundred and 
fifty years and upwards. 

How did he reconcile this theory with this fact of history? He said: 
“When a crisis came in the Roman Republic the people appointed two 
consuls with full power to administer the Republic, and surrendered 
their own power to those two who became, to all intents and purposes, 
dictators. And the crisis being past, under which they were created, 
the Republic again resumed its functions and became again the Re- 
public of the people.” 

We have inherent in our Democratic structure of government this 
very same remedy in a beiter form. 

The powers of the President of the United States are greater than 
those of the executives of other nations, and, in time of war and emer- 
gency, they are amplified into all the authority ever conferred upon 
the Roman Consuls. 

Abraham Lincoln in the Civil War wielded more power than had 
ever been given to common man since the creation. In the World 
War, President Wilson’s war powers were used as tic fountain head of 
authority for an improvisation of national forces greater than the 
world has ever seen, with full confidence of our cii ens of all parties 
in the injunction, “See to it that the Repub!'<« comes into no 
danger.” 

It is well that we should pause from time to time to think what we 
are to do in order that this Republic shall endure: this Republic, in 
which God has given man tlie greatest opportunity to work out his own 
salvation; to work out his destiny; to display his ms ::\hood; what shall 
we do in order that it may endure? 

We veterans of the Civil War may be said not to |:ave thought un- 
duly of our country until we were confronted with {|\« great questions 
that finally culminated in the Civil War. We ha.) been lulled into 
sleep; stuffed full of all sorts of half-truths; of all sorts of Fourth-of- 
July orations — and made to feel that we were tlic chosen people; 
that we were different from other people; that we !:ad a place in the 
world that had come by Divine Dispensation. ese Fourth-of- 
July orations tended to smother the thought tha! ‘here was a re- 
sponsibility on every one of us tosee to it that the |. «public came into 
no danger. 
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And then we heard a gun fired at Fort Sumter, and we saw an up- 
rising of the people of such a character that those who did not see it 
cannot believe. Men walked the streets of Boston with tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks, because they had no country. Then it was that 
there was fused into the people the great ideal that this country is a 
Union, that it is the United States of America: and those who are now 
the veterans of the Civil War buckled on their armor and followed the 
flag, the symbol of our country, which became the Cross of the Cru- 
sader. This embraced in its symbolic character everything of God 
and man; of philosophy, of religion, of country, of manhood, of woman- 
hood; of everything that permeated their souls and raised their souls 
above the beast. That flag became the symbol of all that they had 
known or loved, and they followed it for four terrible years through 
blood, through sacrifice, through all of the horrors of a fratricidal war, 
until on a certain day in April, at Appomattox, there was the sur- 
render of the great army of Lee; and later, in the following May, the 
great surrender in Texas, and peace was in our land. 

The soldiers and sailors who had been following the flag in war at 
once became simple citizens of the Republic. They took up their voca- 
tions, and their avocations. They mingled among their fellow men, 
who had been doing what they could, but not in active service, and 
they passed through all the political changes of the reconstruction days 
into a new era. 

Within a week from Appomattox there occurred that which has 
probably had more influence over my life than anything that could 
happen excepting if it had come to those nearest to me. On the morn- 
ing of the fifteenth of April, 1865, at twenty minutes past seven o’clock, 
Abraham Lincoln died. 

On that day the Order of the Loyal Legion was born. It was not a 
joyous birth. It sprang from the coffin of Abraham Lincoln. A few 
men in Philadelphia came together and hastened to Washington 
because they did not know how widespread might be the conspir- 
acy that had taken away our great leader. From Washington they 
accompanied Lincoln’s body to Springfield, and saw it laid to rest 
there. 

The Military Order of the Loyal Legion had, soon after 1865, as its 
associate in the North, the Grand Army of the Republic. In the South 
there were organizations perpetuating the memories of the Confeder- 
acy, corresponding somewhat to our Order. 

There has not been a community in the United States, not a city, 
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town, or village, between 1865 and 1917, that has not had within its 
borders some group of Loyal Legion men, Grand Army men, or Con- 
federate veterans, standing by the flag. For, after the Civil War, the 
growth of the sentiment of the South toward union was always an ad- 
vance. Consequently, in 1917, we had an American population per- 
meated with the thoughts that had come with the development of the 
ideas of these men of the Civil War — men teaching companies, telling 
of the wars, instructing the young men around them. Here is an in- 
cident of which I learned recently. A great war minister of the United 
States was the son of a Confederate officer, in the words of his son, 
“the most thoroughly reconstructed.” As a boy, he read and discussed 
with his father books about the Civil War; the father commented 
freely on the conduct of the war and often declared to the boy that the 
military meddling of Stanton and Halleck had been a serious handicap 
to the Union commanders. Secretary Baker, recalling this opinion of 
his father’s, added: “‘When General Pershing went overseas, I told 
him that story, and told him that I would endeavor to do everything I 
could do on this side to make his task easier, but that I would not my- 
self interfere with his administration of military questions or permit 
them to be interfered with by my military associates on this side. 
General Pershing has often said that this relation between us was most 
helpful to him, and I have many times been interested to reflect that 
the lessons which my father taught me when I was a mere child did 
prove helpful in great matters which neither he nor I, of course, could 
have foreseen.” 

With our abiding faith in the influence of the Civil War as an in- 
spiration for Americans, it is a wonderful thing to see put on record 
this lesson of the Civil War, passed on by a veteran of that war to his 
son, and destined to bear fruit in the strength of purpose necessary for 
the one thing that would save the situation at the desperate crisis of 
the World War. 

We were thought to be unprepared for war when we went into the 
World War. Yet the physical force exerted by the United States in 
that war utterly surprised the German leaders; it was entirely outside 
their calculations. They were unable to realize that an intelligent 
people, absolutely united in a just cause, could be capable of a great 
uprising in warfare. The Army and Navy were one. 

The crisis of the World War was not the terrible destruction of the 
U-boat in 1917, under which eight hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
tonnage were sunk inasingle month. The real crisis was when Russia 
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went to pieces, and when all the armies of Germany could concentrate 
against the Western Front at the beginning of 1918. 

It was then that the call came to us; and then we hurried overseas 
the most astounding armies that the world has ever seen — armies or- 
ganized three thousand miles from the Western Front, and as the 
Western Front was the one crucial battle-field, these troops must be 
thrown into the fight by sea power. Our Navy and the English Navy 
made this possible. 

In European military opinion we were unprepared in 1917. But the 
fact that we had the Civil War behind us, as an influence transmitted 
through the men who were in it, North and South, was not only the 
most valuable element for inculcating national spirit, but assisted also 
in bringing about preparedness for warfare. 

At the declaration of war in April, 1917, our Army consisted of two 
hundred thousand men. In November, 1918, the Army consisted of 
four million men, of whom two million and eighty-five thousand offi- 
cers and men had been transported to Europe. Moreover, these Amer- 
ican troops were so efficient that there were actually on the battle-line 
in France, on the Western Front, fighting with the Allies, one million 
three hundred and ninety thousand men. This was in response to the 
frantic call of the Entente Allies, who were losing the war. The great- 
est number that the Entente Allies stated we could be expected to 
send overseas was four hundred thousand men. We sent one million 
five hundred thousand men in six months in 1918. This was a miracle 
of history. 

We resorted, in training our young men, to the methods and lessons 
of the Civil War; there was the same quick response from young 
American manhood. With the absence of class distinctions in our 
people, the effect of the contact and teaching of our skilled Regular 
Army was again so great that “the whole loaf was leavened.” This 
was Grant’s phrase in describing the influence of the teaching of 
Regulars — and it proved to be as true in the World War as in the 
Civil War. 
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THE SECOND YEAR OF THE HARVARD FUND 
By JOSEPH R. HAMLEN, ’04 


S Commencement approaches and with it the close of the active 
4 annual campaign of the Harvard Fund Council, it seems proba- 
ble that the Fund will make in 1927 a vastly better record than it did 
in 1926. On May 2, when this article was sent to press, 2858 men had 
given $90,256.71 to the Fund. This represents about 72 per cent of the 
amount raised in 1926 and 85 per cent of the number of those who gave 
it. The figures for the whole of last year were 3305 men for $124,900. 
Virtually all of the contributions made this year have come in since 
March 15, when the first Class Agent letters were mailed to the Alumni 
of the College and a special letter sent from the Fund office to all 
former members of the several Graduate Schools. By the time this 
issue of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE reaches its subscribers, a second 
Class Agent letter will have been mailed, and the Fund will be nearing 
the climax of its harvesting season. 

Preceding the first Class Agent letter this year, the Council pub- 
lished two issues of The Yard, a photographic supplement containing 
pictures and news of the University. The Yard was sent to the entire 
Alumni body, and because of the unqualified approval of it expressed 
by many graduates, the Council proposes to make it an annual part of 
its publicity, possibly with three issues a year instead of two. The cost 
of printing and mailing The Yard is defrayed by the advertising which 
it carries on its back page. 

An examination of the figures thus far available on the Fund shows 
that for every man who gave in 1926, as well as this year, the Fund has 
one new contributor. This division has been apparent since the begin- 
ning of the year. The Fund wants new contributors: its ultimate suc- 
cess and usefulness will depend on the strength of the number of its 
subscribers rather than on the amount individually subscribed. It is 
conceivable that in a year a small group of men might contribute an 
impressively large sum; but only a continuingly large and growing body 
of men will insure each year for the Fund what will soon yearly be ex- 
pected of it. On the other hand, the Fund is most anxious not to lose 
its charter members. A man, in contributing, is presumably starting : 
habit that will become as thorough and ingrained as paying his life- 
insurance premiums or his club dues. Not that it will ever burden him; 
but that it will receive annually five minutes of his attention, one of 
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which shall be devoted to the writing of a check for whatever figure 
seems consistent with his income. 

In this way the Fund will grow, as it is by all outward signs now 
growing. It will collect and turn over, year by year, to the President 
and Fellows, for such use as they see for it, not only the safety and 
security of collective dollars, but the gifts of thousands of Harvard 
men all over the country who earnestly believe in Harvard, and who 
are willing and glad to help insure her progress. 


OSBORNE’S PLACE IN HISTORIC CRIMINOLOGY 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84 


T is the sport of historians to trace the course of spiritual move- 

ments and moral causes in the past. This is blind work, and to pre- 
dict the future is blinder still. Yet, in attempting to think clearly 
about Thomas Mott Osborne’s life and work, I have found myself 
wandering into both of these fields of inconclusive speculation. 

In the case of any man who has contributed to the advancement of 
pure Science it is comparatively easy to discover the foundations on 
which he built, to name his predecessors and identify his pupils; for 
Science advances step-wise and leaves her footprints behind her. She 
deals with mensurable things and her conquests may be reviewed by 
the multiplication table. But every human interest except science 
deals with matters that are non-mensurable and are recorded in sym- 
bols which are vague and fluctuating. Each historian of what is non- 
mensurable invents a new variety of imaginative prose which he im- 
provises as he proceeds. Thus every writer about the past leaves be- 
hind him a personal memoir of himself and calls it History. But what 
of that? It is at least a drop in the history of his own times, — of cer- 
tain pages, few or more, of an inferior kind of poetry. 

We soon take our fill of even the great historians, for after reading a 
hundred pages of any one of them we become saturated with his mind 
and seem to be reading the same thing over again on every page. The 
author is delighted by finding himself at home in every episode, but 
the reader is a little bored by coming across him behind every bush. 
The matter is, however, more serious than this. The historian is, it 
appears, not only a monotonous person, but he is the member of some 
particular type of humanity: he has prejudices and convictions: he is 
preaching a doctrine. And, worst of all, he is apt to be a patriot and 
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his work is propaganda. The most subtle and pervasive passion of the 
world is territorial patriotism. I see that the modern British historians 
are rather grudging in their praise of the Irish monks of the fifth century 
A.D., whose knowledge of Greek is more highly extolled by German 
than by British scholars. The German historians are removed by dis- 
tance from territorial competition with the sites of the old Celtic mon- 
asteries. One may feel sure that every Irish antiquarian, no matter 
how learned, will have convictions on the subject which fire could not 
melt out of him. You will find him contest every inch of the island and 
even trumpet its claims to prehistoric importance. In America loyalty 
to the soil is lavished on the backyard. Every true American can tell 
you the number of inhabitants of his home town, and subscribes to a 
gazetteer that keeps him posted. The county histories of England ex- 
hibit a more complex form of the same preoccupation. 

This all but universal geographic passion is a form of natural re- 
ligion, and makes the study of any great historic international influence 
very difficult. Every such subject is being torn to bits in every epoch 
by the territorials. Any great cause, as for instance, Freedom of Speech, 
the Abolition of the Slave trade, Tolerance in Religion, Prison Reform, 
is great because it is international; and yet one is obliged to study its 
history in the books of those special pleaders, the fame-snatching his- 
torians, who wish to attach their national cockades to any cause that 
is creditable and triumphant. Thus the very sages whose glory it has 
been to think for humanity at large are made the stalking-horses of a 
theatrical patriotism. 

I shall endeavor to avoid this vice in dealing with Osborne’s relation 
to the historic cause of Prison Reform, and I shall recur to the subject 
now and then so as to keep down my own tendency to eulogize my 
compatriot and classmate Osborne. 

In western Europe the various strands of national thought became 
more and more interlaced after the invention of printing, and by the end 
of the eighteenth century there seems to have existed such a thing as an 
International European Mind. This kind of mind was partly due to the 
influence of the Dutch thinkers of the seventeenth century. At any 
rate there ensued in the eighteenth century an Age of Reason which 
found its centre in France. A galaxy of savants appeared whom it is 
convenient to refer to as the Encyclopedists, because the French en- 
cyclopedia was one outcome of their labors. But many eminent men 
who were not French must be counted as part of the movement, as for 
instance Benjamin Franklin and Adam Smith, who were men of an in- 
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ternational mind, — humanists of sociology, if the phrase may be per- 
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13 mitted. This school of thought relied upon the intellect rather than 
y on sentiment or religious feeling. It trusted to careful analysis, com- 
n mon sense, reliable information and the perfectibility of human nature 


for the solution of social problems. 

The patriotic historians of the nineteenth century, when called upon 
to deal with this then recent phenomenon, the international mind of 
the eighteenth, were sorely tried. To them the whole of history ap- 
peared as a Great Game while they themselves were shouters on the 
side lines cheering for their several champions. Of course every one of 
them claimed the International Mind as his pet pugilist and the cock 
he had trained. Macaulay’s view of the French Encyclopedists is as 
follows: 


The literature of France has been to ours what Aaron was to Moses, the 
expositor of great truths which would else have perished for want of a voice to 
utter them with distinctness. ...The great discoveries in physics, in meta- 
physics, in political science, are ours. But scarcely any foreign nation except 
France has received them from us by direct communication. Isolated by our 
situation, isolated by our manners, we found truth, but we did not impart it. 
France has been the interpreter between England and mankind. 





Ps 


Macaulay’s great nephew, George Macaulay Trevelyan, has re- 
cently written lectures on the history of England from which the 
schoolboy may learn that all is still right in the world because it has 
been conquered and saved by England. It was England that made the 
Reformation. The Continent is indeed mentioned by Trevelyan; but 
no mention is made of the fact that the English books he names on 
which the Reformation in England was grounded had to be printed in 
Germany. In reading Trevelyan one would never be led to suspect 
that the whole English Reformation went forward under the shadow 
of Martin Luther. 

The Trevelyan type of British historian claims Luther through 
Wickliffe, and Erasmus through his residence in England and Vol- 
taire through his letters on England. In one way or another what is 
valuable to humanity is looked for not in Saxony but in Anglo-Saxony. 
The Normans themselves owed their great and peculiar merits to their 
island residence. 

One need not, however, feel any solicitude for the French when the 
English undervalue them; for they are quite able to protect their own 
interests. The voracity of the French in staking out claims in the Past 
seems absurd to us only because we are not Frenchmen and have there- 
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fore not been properly indoctrinated and prepared in early life for the 
greatness of our Gallic inheritance. The French, as we know, regard 
the Italian Renaissance as merely a bungling preliminary to the great 
age of Francis I and Henry II. France it was who gave Art to the 
World, and she followed this up two centuries later by the gift of sci- 
ence, economics and all the agréments of modernity. Then came Na- 
poleon who gave Liberty to man. 

Not long ago M. Salomon Reinach, one of the greatest French Hu- 
manists, wrote a little volume in which he showed that Diderot was 
the originator of progress; for Diderot it was who by his unflagging 
labors put through the Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia brought on 
the French Revolution, and the Revolution ushered in the modern 
world. 




















It goes without saying that our American historians are afflicted 
with the same sort of national prejudice that blights the minds of the 
learned in Europe, — and this with much less excuse. In Europe na- 
tional patriotism is kept alive by the probability that war will break 
out at any moment. The historians feel it to be their duty to hold open 
the gate of the Temple of Janus. 

And now for Osborne’s place in criminology. It will be observed 
that all parties agree in the existence and importance of the encyclo- 
pedists of the eighteenth century. It is indubitable that the tardy but 
steady amelioration of the criminal law and of the prisons of the world 
which followed in the nineteenth century, was due in part to the 
French savants of the eighteenth. Beccaria (1735-94), though an 
Italian, was one of them. He first laid the ground-work for a rational 
theory of punishments in a small book (1764) which became a classic 
immediately. The work was published clandestinely, for Beccaria was 
a timid man and said that while he was the apostle of humanity, he 
had no desire to be its martyr. In his treatise he opposed capital pun- 
ishment and torture, but he never returned to such dangerous sub- 
jects. Nevertheless he had spoken words that were not to be forgotten, 
and he became the academic father of Criminology. 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) though an Englishman, was a savant 
of the continental school, a man of the armchair and the schedule. He 
affected the world’s thought about prisons because he affected that 
thought in every branch of the law. Moreover, he wrote an amusing 
book about prisons and almost put through a model and very theo- 
retical prison-scheme of his own. Macaulay, forgetting for the mo- 
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ment everything but the fact that Bentham was an Englishman, ex- 
claims “The whole of jurisprudence is his.”” But Bentham was not 
only unEnglish, but anti-English in his ideas and his methods. His 
pet aversion was England’s greatest legist, Blackstone, whom he ridi- 
cules and tears to pieces with glee. For Blackstone’s mind and tem- 
perament were the mind and temperament of Dr. Johnson, “‘ My coun- 
try, right or wrong! British law, British philosophy! — right or 
wrong!” Bentham, then, must be counted among the French Ency- 
clopedists. On going to France in later life he received the same sort 
of public welcome that was given to Franklin when Franklin was set 
on a throne opposite to Voltaire during the last days on earth of that 
great saint of the continental intellectuals. 

The mode of quiet reasoning of the eighteenth-century savants 
seems to the modern prison-reformer almost offensive. Bentham 
calmly weighs in his balance the inconvenience of condemning the inno- 
cent as against the inconvenience of suffering an offender to escape. As 
to hard labor, Bentham says, “Upon examining laborious punishment 
we shall find it to possess the properties wished for in a mode of punish- 
ment, in greater perfection upon the whole than any other single pun- 
ishment.” He admits “that the prejudices of the people are not quite 
so favorable to it as could be wished.”’ “Solitude, darkness and hard 
diet have the merit of inducing reformation.” And yet the modern 
reformers have all entered into the labors of Bentham and of those 
other sages and idealists who qualified the public conscience and, as it 
were, created the subject of Prison Reform. 

In sharp contrast to the school of the rationalists is the work of a 
tender-hearted and religious man, now to be spoken of. I do not think 
that any of the prison reformers thus far mentioned had ever visited a 
prison, or at least had ever interviewed the prisoners. It was different 
with John Howard (1726-90) whose whole life was dominated by 
the single passion of pity and devoted to the inspection of prisons. 
Howard visited all the jails of England, France, Holland, Prussia, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
and published the results of his observations in a series of books that 
were translated and read from one end of Europe to the other. He was 
a dissenter, a teetotaler, a vegetarian, traveled fifty thousand miles, 
notebook in hand, worked unaided by state or charitable institutions, 
and spent £30,000 of his own fortune in the work. He was moved by 
religious feeling, and his thought had no apparent connection with the 
speculations of the contemporary continental school. 
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No one before Howard ever saw the subject of Prisons as he did, or 
was immersed in it as he was. I am not aware that Osborne was first 
turned towards prison reform through a reading of Howard’s books; 
but Osborne came into a world where Howard had prepared the 
ground for him. Howard, however, was not, like Osborne, an experi- 
mental prison reformer, he was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
The fact that jails were hot-beds and breeding places of sin, crime, 
and spiritual death had been well known for centuries. Howard had 
burnt that fact into the consciousness of millions of men; but never- 
theless it was still regarded as a subordinate — perhaps an inevitable 
fact — a thing to be dealt with through expedients and palliatives. 
Osborne’s claim to notice consists of two distinct portions. The first 
and most important is purely intellectual and consists of a dogmatic 
assertion, almost an axiom. The second is made up of the practices 
and experiments which he introduced into Auburn and Sing Sing 
Prisons, and which were designed to build up the character of the 
prisoners. Osborne’s axiom is this — that we know nothing certain 
about any criminal except that he has done a particular act, and that 
he is a human being who cannot safely be left at large. Therefore he 
must be shut up. As to any convict’s moral guilt, its nature and ex- 
tent; as to the proportion of penalties to delinquencies, or the relation 
of suffering inflicted to moral reformation hoped for, we are as much 
in the dark about these matters in a jail as we are in the world outside 
the jail. The world’s criminal law has heretofore been based on the 
idea that the judge fixes the penalty, he chooses the medicine. The 
judge is presumed to be able to fix the punishment intelligently upon 
reviewing the legal evidence of the crime. If this is an erroneous 
view the system must fall. With a skepticism that is colossal Os- 
borne pulls down a great portcullis, saying, “The whole of criminal 
legal procedure and prison government must be recast and should 
consist of two kinds of court. First, courts of condemnation, whose 
duty is to ascertain whether a given man has done a particular 
act. If so the man must receive an indeterminate sentence. And 
second, courts of Release, Commissioners or Experts, whose duty shall 
be to decide when and whether it is safe to let the criminal out.” This 
idea may in the progress of the succeeding experience of mankind be 
found to express an abstraction toward which reason leans and by 
which criminology in all its branches may be gradually modified, 
guided, and governed. In so far as this view of his axiom prevails, the 
name of Osborne will tend to become the greatest name in Criminology. 
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Every one will in that case come to regard the axiom as self-evident 
st and give Osborne credit for having been the first to see so plain a truth. 
:; As for Osborne’s second title to fame, namely as one who brought 
e hope, courage and self-help into the lives of many prisoners, his ex- 
% ample will not be forgotten among prison reformers. The regenera- 
tion of the individual can, however, never be reduced to a formula, 
and Osborne made no attempt to reduce it to a formula. He ap- 
i proached the matter from its religious side, and in the spirit of his 


epoch. 


CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, A.M., hon. 716 


- a short illness Charles Sprague Sargent, creator and for 
{% fifty-four years Director of the Arnold Arboretum, died on 
March 22 at “Holm Lea,” his residence in Brookline. 

He was born in Boston on April 24, 1841, the third child of Igna- 
i tius and Henrietta (Gray) Sargent. His father was a merchant in the 
{ East India trade and a direct descendant in the fourth generation of 

William Sargent who came from England before 1678 and died in 

Gloucester, in 1725. 
; I have virtually no information about his early life. On one occa- 
sion, being in a reminiscent mood, he drove me around and pointed 
out the house on Joy Street, Boston, in which he was born. Passing 
the Arlington Street side of the Public Garden, he remarked that 
there he used to put on his skates, and that opposite the Harvard 
Club he frequently fished for smelts through the ice. He prepared 
for College chiefly at Epes Dixwell’s School in Boston and graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1862. When the class was graduated 
“the country and the sons of Harvard were in arms,” forty per cent of 
the class went into active service and among them Charles Sprague 
Sargent. He was gazetted First Lieutenant in the Second Louisiana 
Infantry and was assigned to duty as aide-de-camp at the head- 
quarters of the Department of the Gulf at New Orleans. On March 26 
he was breveted Major of volunteers for “faithful and meritorious 
service” during the campaign against Mobile; on August 26, 1865, 
he was honorably mustered out. 

After military service Sargent spent three years traveling in 
Europe. He returned in the autumn of 1868 to take up the practice of 
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horticulture and the study of botany. In 1872 he became Director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden and was Professor of Horticulture during 
1872 and 1873; on November 24, 1873, he was appointed Director 
of the newly founded Arnold Arboretum. He served in both capacities 
until 1879, when he gave up the directorship of the Botanic Garden 
to devote his entire time to the development of the Arnold Arboretum. 

On November 26, 1873, he married Mary Allen Robeson, daughter 
of Andrew Robeson of Boston. An ideal companion, she shared his 
tastes, his love of trees and of nature. In 1886 and 1887 she accom- 
panied him on his cruises along the Florida coast exploring the Florida 
Keys, and went with him to Mexico. Being a skilful artist, she painted 
the drawings illustrating the flowers and fruits of the trees represented 
in the collection of American woods prepared by her husband for the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 

When Sargent accepted the directorship of the new Arboretum in 
1873, he found himself, as he stated later, “with a worn-out farm, 
partly covered with natural plantations of native trees, nearly ruined 
by excessive pasturage, to be developed into a scientific garden with 
less than $3000 a year available for that purpose, without equipment 
or the support and encouragement of the general public which then 
knew nothing about an Arboretum or what it is expected to accom- 
plish. On the other hand, there were assets such as groves of old trees 
which covered part of the land and particularly a hill with steep cliffs 
covered with a fine growth of Hemlocks at the foot of which flowed a 
picturesque brook.” As the income was entirely inadequate to develop 
such a large area into a Botanic Garden, Sargent and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who at that time was engaged in planning and constructing 
a park system for the city of Boston, conceived the plan of having the 
Arboretum used with certain restrictions as a part of the Boston park 
system. This plan met with little favor and was opposed by the gov- 
erning board of Harvard College and the Park Commissioners of 
Boston, but finally the two men succeeded in convincing both parties 
of the advantage of such an arrangement, and in 1882 an agreement 
was signed whereby the City of Boston took the land and leased it 
back to the College for one thousand years with the option of renewing 
the lease after the expiration of that term. By this agreement the City 
was to undertake the construction and maintenance of roads and 
paths, the protection and policing of the grounds, while at the same 
time the property was relieved of the danger of taxation; the grounds 
themselves were given over to the College for the planting of a collec- 
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tion of trees and shrubs. In the meantime plants for the collections 
were being raised and propagated in the greenhouses of the adjoining 
Bussey Institute, but it was not possible to begin planting on a large 
scale until 1885, for the City was slow in building the roads and paths. 
The area, which in 1882 was less than 150 acres, was found to be too 
small for an Arboretum on a proper scale, and additions were made 
several times until the Arboretum now covers 250 acres. 

Between 1879 and 1882 Sargent, as an agent of the Tenth Census, 
had charge of the investigation of the forests and forest resources of 
the United States. The results of these investigations are incorporated 
in a volume published as a part of the Tenth Census report. This was 
the first important effort to bring together the facts in regard to Ameri- 
can forests and furnished for many years the chief data on our forest 
resources. During his travels in connection with this work he vis- 
ited all the important forested regions in this country and made 
a large collection of specimens which formed the first important 
contribution to the herbarium he had started in 1878. He also 
brought together a remarkable collection of wood specimens of the 
American trees. This collection, named the Jesup collection for 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, who provided the funds, is now in the Natu- 
ral History Museum of New York, and a duplicate but smaller set is 
at the Arnold Arboretum. 

In 1882 he was approached by Professor Spencer F. Baird to under- 
take the preparation of a “Silva of North America,” to be published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, but when the work was started it be- 
came apparent that through the way the payments were arranged it 
would take at least seventy-five years to finish. Sargent made other 
arrangements. He engaged Charles E. Faxon, who had already shown 
great ability as a botanical artist, to prepare the plates; at the same 
time Faxon took charge of the herbarium and the library of the Arbo- 
retum. The first of the fourteen folio volumes of the “Silva of North 
America”’ was ready in 1891, and the last of the 740 plates appeared 
just twenty-one years after Faxon had made the first drawing. The 
copper plates were engraved under the direction of the French artists 
Riocreux and Picart, famous for their excellent plant portraits. The 
text shows the thoroughness and painstaking care characteristic of 
Sargent’s work; of each species complete references to literature and 
synonyms and a detailed botanical description are given, followed by 
copious notes of general, economic and horticultural interest. 

In 1882 and 1883 Sargent was a member of the Northern Pacific 
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Transcontinental Survey; during this survey the extensive glaciers in 
northern Montana were discovered, and Sargent advocated having 
this region declared a national park on account of its scenic grandeur, 
but nearly thirty years elapsed before it was set aside as Glacier 
Park by an act of Congress. 

In 1884 Sargent acted as chairman of the commission to investigate 
for the State of New York the Adirondack forests and to establish a 
conservation policy. In the winter and spring of 1885 with C. E, 
Faxon he visited some of the West Indian Islands to study the tropical 
and subtropical trees identical with those of southern Florida. In 
1886 and 1887 he undertook several cruises along the Florida coast on 
the United States lighthouse tender “ Laurel,” which was placed at his 
disposal by the government for the purpose of studying the arboreal 
vegetation of the Florida Keys. During one of these cruises he dis- 
covered a new genus of Palm, Pseudophenix Sargentii, later found to 
be identical with a species growing on the Bahamas, though not before 
recognized as a new genus. In 1887 he traveled in Mexico and col- 
lected plants, chiefly near Saltillo and Monterey. 

In 1888 he started Garden and Forest, a magazine chiefly devoted to 
Forestry, horticulture and botany, which he conducted until its discon- 
tinuance in 1897. Through this magazine he endeavored to rouse 
public interest in the preservation of the forests and in the inaugu- 
ration of a definite forest policy, he advocated the creation of na- 
tional parks, and tried to awaken a deeper interest in horticulture and 
landscape gardening and in plants in their different aspects. 

In 1892 he had the satisfaction of moving the library, the herba- 
rium, and the offices of the Arboretum, which had been kept up to 
that time in a private house in Brookline, into a brick building erected 
for the purpose in the Arboretum grounds and for which Mr. H. H. 
Hunnewell had furnished the money; later a new wing was added to 
provide room for the rapidly increasing herbarium. 

In the same year Sargent visited Japan to study the forest flora 
of that country. He brought back a large number of specimens and 
seeds of many trees and shrubs new to American gardens, one of the 
best known and most appreciated of them being Azalea Kaempferi. 
His observations he recorded in his “Forest Flora of Japan,” first pub- 
lished in “Garden and Forest” in 1893 and later issued separately. 

About 1900 Sargent began the study of the genus Crategus as 
represented in America. To this he devoted much of his time during 
the following twenty years; he described about 730 new species and 
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introduced the larger part of them into cultivation. The Hawthorn 
plantation now forms a prominent feature of the Arboretum. 

In 1902 he started a new publication under the title “Trees and 
Shrubs” in which new and noteworthy species were figured and de- 
scribed. Two volumes containing 200 plates were published, the last 
part appearing in 1913. 

In 1903 Sargent undertook a tour around the world accompanied 
by his son Andrew Robeson, and during the first part of his journey, 
by John Muir, the well known Californian naturalist and author. 
He went first to Europe and visited London, Paris, Holland, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg; from St. Petersburg he made a short journey into 
Finland and then to Crimea and Transcaucasia. Crossing the range 
of the Caucasus he reached Moscow and from there he traveled on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to Manchuria and then to Peking where he 
was able to visit the Forbidden City. From China he went to Singa- 
pore and Java, visiting the famous botanical garden at Buitenzorg. 
He returned by the way of Japan and San Francisco, bringing with 
him large botanical collections for the Arboretum, including seeds of 
many trees and shrubs. 

In 1905 he published his “Manual of The Trees of North America” 
which may be characterized as an edition of his “Silva” condensed 
into one volume, with figures of all the North American trees known 
up to that time; a second edition came out in 1922, and a reprint with 
corrections in 1926. During the winter of 1905 he traveled with his 
son in South America and collected chiefly in Peru and Chile. He re- 
turned through the Straits of Magellan, where he was delayed several 
weeks. On account of this delay he had to give up his intended visit to 
the Argentine and came home by way of the Falkland Islands, Rio, 
Cape Verde Islands and Lisbon. 

From 1911 to 1917 he edited Planta Wilsoniana in three volumes, 
in which the collections made by E. H. Wilson in China for the 
Arboretum were recorded and many new species described. In 1911 
he also started to publish the Arnold Arboretum Bulletin of Popular 
Information, which was issued during spring and autumn and was in- 
tended to give to the public general information on the more impor- 
tant and noteworthy trees and shrubs growing in the Arboretum. In 
1919 the quarterly Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, intended chiefly 
for the more technically botanical papers prepared at the Arboretum, 
was begun. 

About the middle of January, 1924, Sargent was stricken by a severe 
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attack of herpes, followed by intestinal grippe which held him con- 
fined to the house for more than three months. After this he never re- 
gained his former strength. He was able, however, to attend to his 
duties and came to the Arboretum almost every day up to March 3th 
of this year. Feeling ill on that day he had to leave his office earlier 
than usual, never to return. After an illness of seventeen days he died 
at six o'clock in the evening of March 22d. 

Sargent was of tall, athletic build, shy and retiring in disposition. 
He was so averse to public speaking that although he was professor of 
arboriculture he never lectured. An indefatigable worker, he was set 
in his purpose and slow to change his opinion. To strangers his man- 
ner appeared abrupt, often aloof, but in congenial company and among 
his friends he would unbend and though rarely taking a leading part 
would enter into the spirit of the gathering. Toward ladies he had a 
charming, deferential manner. Until his illness three years ago he 
always had perfect health and carried lightly occasional hardships 
during his travels. 

His outstanding achievement was the creation and upbuilding of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Little did the men who placed in his hands an 
old worn-out farm and an income of a few thousand dollars think that 
he would succeed in building up an institution which ranks among the 
foremost botanic gardens. It is the only large institution in the world 
devoted entirely to the study of trees and shrubs. It possesses one of 
the richest botanical libraries and a large herbarium more complete 
and richer than any other in the representation of the ligneous flora of 
this country, and of eastern Asia. For many years it has attracted 
Chinese and Japanese students who can study here the native flora of 
their countries to better advantage than in their home land. In the 
living collections Sargent always took great interest and during his 
travels in this country and abroad gathered many seeds that have en- 
riched the Arboretum with new and rare trees and shrubs. He main- 
tained relations with all the important botanic gardens and nurseries 
in the world and sent collectors to regions where plants grew that could 
be expected to thrive in the climate of Massachusetts. A catalogue of 
the trees and shrubs growing in the Arboretum was a work he under- 
took only a short time before his death, and in which he showed much 
interest until the very last, but fate did not allow him to finish this 
task. 

The library was perhaps that department of the Arnold Arboretum 
with which he had the closest personal connection. It was begun as his 
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own private botanical library in 1873 and had grown to 6000 volumes 
when it was transferred in 1892 to the new administration building 
and presented to the University. But with this presentation his care 
for it did not cease and he continued to increase it at his own expense, 
so that the library as it now stands, containing more than 37,000 
volumes and 8400 pamphlets, is almost entirely his gift. 

In the herbarium, which served as a base for his monumental work, 
“The Silva of North America,” he was always much interested. He 
had plans to make the herbarium the representative herbarium of the 
ligneous flora of the world, and there were last year several collectors 
in the field for the Arboretum collecting in remote quarters of the 
world. The building erected in 1909 is inadequate. An herbarium of 
woody plants, including the numerous often bulky fruit specimens and 
samples of wood, requires much more space than an ordinary her- 
barium. 

In the development of a definite forest policy for the United States 
Sargent played an important and leading part. When in the early 
seventies it was realized that the timber supply of the country, long 
considered inexhaustible, showed signs of depletion, an agitation set 
in for the planting of trees, particularly on the prairies. This agitation 
caused the government of the United States to authorize a special 
study of the forests of the country in connection with the Tenth 
Census of 1880. Sargent was made chairman of a commission ap- 
pointed for the purpose. He visited and studied the most important 
forest areas and published the results of this study in a comprehensive 
report published as a separate volume of the Tenth Census. His re- 
port contains a description of the forests of the country, a survey of the 
existing supply of standing timber, facts regarding the forest industries, 
a statement concerning the destruction of forests by fire and a sum- 
mary of the existing information of the character and the quality of 
the different commercial woods. This report was for many years the 
chief source of information regarding the forests of the country. In 
1884 he was appointed by the State of New York chairman of a com- 
mission to study the Adirondack forests which were in danger of 
ruthless exploitation. The report in which he outlined a definite forest 
policy for the State served as a basis for the establishment of a State 
Forest preserve; thus the Adirondack and Catskill forests were saved 

for the people of New York. 

When in 1896, Congress had authorized the National Academy of 
Sciences to make an investigation and report on the inauguration of a 
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national forest policy for the forested lands of the United States, the 
Academy appointed Sargent chairman of a committee on this ques- 
tion. The members of the Committee visited the West to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of the public forests. As a result of their report 
President Cleveland set aside new forest reservations, additional to 
the few already established under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
1891, aggregating in all more than twenty million acres. This action 
met with strong opposition and protest in the West, and when Presi- 
dent McKinley took office he was hard pressed to annul the action of 
his predecessor. The committee of the National Academy urged the 
President not to yield to this pressure. Sargent had a long interview 
with the President, who decided to take no action and to let the reser- 
vations stand. The President stated afterwards that he had intended 
to return the reservations to the public domain and make them avail- 
able for private exploitation but that the conference with the com- 
mittee and its chairman had caused him to change his mind. 
Sargent’s contributions to horticulture, and to American horti- 
culture in particular, are various and many. Of the greatest im- 
portance is without doubt the introduction of a very large number of 
trees and shrubs into American gardens and into cultivation generally, 
chiefly from eastern Asia, as a result of his own journeys and the ex- 
peditions sent out by the Arboretum. The number of trees and shrubs 
introduced to this country by the Arboretum is more than 1000, and 
those first introduced into cultivation number about 790, besides 
570 new species of Crateegus. Among those introductions which have 
gained great popularity may be mentioned the Japanese Barberry, 
Berberis Thunbergii, which is now found in almost every garden, 
Azalea Kempferi, the hardiest of Indian Azaleas, and Clematis pani- 
culata, one of the most popular autumn flowering vines. The intro- 
duction of a hardy race of the Cedar of Lebanon also merits mention. 
Sargent’s translation into English of the book on tree pruning by Des 
Cars, and his practical application of the principles laid down in that 
work to the o!d Oaks in the Arboretum and their subsequent rejuvena- 
tion did much to bring the advantages of correct and scientific tree 
pruning before the public. At Holm Lea, in Brookline, one of the finest 
estates in this part of the country, he set an example to garden and 
plant-lovers and influenced landscape gardening throughout New 
England and beyond. His garden was particularly famous for a large 
collection of fine plants of Indian Azaleas which made a wonderful 
display when in bloom. These and the Rhododendrons, the Lilacs, 
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Wistarias and other plants attracted thousands when he threw his 
grounds open to the public in spring. In collaboration with his friend 
H. H. Hunnewell he has made the cultivation of Rhododendrons popu- 
larin New England, by showing that it is possible to grow them suc- 
cessfully even in this rather severe climate. As vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and trustee for fifty-four years 
and as president for twenty-eight years of the Massachusetts Society 
for the promotion of agriculture he exerted great influence on the pro- 
gress of horticulture. 

Of Sargent’s contributions to botany his monumental work, the 
“Silva of North America,” published in fourteen folio volumes with 
740 plates, easily takes first rank, but a wider circle of students of the 
North American forest flora was reached by his “Manual of the 
Trees of North America,” which, in fact, is condensed “Silva” brought 
up to date; in its second edition, published in 1922, there are 783 trees 
illustrated. One of the most important contributions to American 
botany is his work on American Hawthorns; between 1901 and 1923 he 
published numerous papers on Crategus describing about 730 new 
species and revising the Crategus flora of certain regions. He also 
was especially interested in American species of Tilia, Quercus, 
sculus, Carya and other trees; he wrote several papers dealing 
with these genera and described many new species. He also furthered 
greatly our knowledge of the flora of the Far East. He gave, in his 
“Forest Flora of Japan,” a comprehensive account of the forest flora 
of Japan, but it is with the flora of China that his name is most 
intimately connected; he sent collectors to different parts of China to 
gather herbarium specimens and seeds. 

Sargent found time for public service in other fields than that of 
horticulture. He was Park Commissioner of the Town of Brookline, 
and a Trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston and of the Brook- 
line Library. He held offices in a number of corporations and was a 
member of several clubs. 

Many honors were bestowed upon Sargent during his long and 
active life. He was a member of many learned societies. In 1909 the 
first award of the George Robert White medal, intended for the man 
who did most to advance the cause of horticulture during the year, 
was made to him by the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. In 1920 the Garden Club of America presented its first 
Medal of Honorary Award to him in recognition of his services to 
horticulture in general and to the gardens of America in particu- 
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lar. In 1923 he was given the Frank N. Meyer Horticultural Medal 
by the American Genetic Association for “distinguished service 
in the field of foreign plant introduction.” In the following year 


the Loder Rhododendron Cup of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England went to him, the first time that the cup had been sent out of 
Europe. Several books have been dedicated to him — the 137th vol- 
ume of the Botanical Magazine, E. H. Wilson’s “The Romance of Our 
Trees,” A. Rehder’s “Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs” and 
the first volume (not yet published) of H. H. Hu’s “Icones plantarum 
sinicarum.” Two genera of plants have been named in his honor; 
Sargentia S. Wats., a Mexican tree belonging to the Rutaces, with 
one species S. Greggit S. Wats., Sargentodora Rehd. & Wils., consti- 
tuting the family of Sargentodoxacee, with one species S. cuneata 
Rehd. & Wils. Many species and varieties bear his name. Various 
garden forms of Rhododendron, Syringa and Rosa, genera in which 
he had been much interested from a horticultural point of view, have 
been named for him and members of his family. 

As a worker and patron in the field of horticulture we have to look 
for a comparison to men like Sir Joseph Banks in the eighteenth, and 
Sir William Hooker in the early half of the nineteenth century. In an 
extraordinary degree Sargent combined the attributes of these re- 
markable men. His influence on dendrological horticulture in this 
country has been immense and will be more greatly felt as years roll 
by. 

My first meeting with Sargent took place in the shadow of the large 
Pig-nut Hickory on Bussey Road in the Arboretum on April 23, 1899, 
when I was en route to China. After formal greetings he pulled out 
his watch and said, “I am busy now, but at 10 o’clock next Thursday 
I shall be glad to see you. Good morning.” I voted him autocrat of the 
autocrats, but when our next interview took place I found him kind- 
liest of the autocrats. 

A big man in every sense of the word, a strong man, a man of few 
words and great deeds, a man with an inordinate capacity for hard 
work, a man able, without seeming effort, to gain from his friends and 
colleagues their hearty coperation and assistance. To us he was sage 
counselor, kindly mentor and warm friend. 

The Arnold Arboretum is his monument. He took a worn-out 
farm and in a few years transformed it into the greatest arboretum 
on earth. 

“The Silva of North America” is his monument. John Muir read 
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it as he would have read a novel, and regretted that there was not 
more of it. It consists of fourteen volumes! 

Thousands of gardens in America and in Europe are his monu- 
ments. They have be2n made lovely by the trees and plants which he 
searched the world for and propagated. 

The wooded sides of the Adirondacks are his monuments. He laid 
the foundation of the New York State Forestry work and saved the 
mountain woods. 

The redwood forests of the Pacific Coast are his monument. His 
was the leading spirit in the movement which saved the giant trees. 

Glacier National Park is his monument. He made the first pro- 
posal for the setting aside of that region as a park — thirty years be- 
fore it was actually set aside. 

The multiplied millions of acres of National Forests are his monu- 
ment. Establishment of the National Forest policy resulted from the 
study of the National Academy of Science Commission, of which he 
was chairman. 

Known and admired in every land where trees are loved and culti- 
vated, Charles Sprague Sargent stands forth the greatest figure in 
modern dendrology and horticulture. Great is a nation that breeds 
such men, whose unselfish life-work tends to bring man nearer unto 
man. 


BROOKS ADAMS 
By WORTHINGTON C. FORD, A.M., hon. ’07 


YROOKS ADAMS, born at Quincy, Massachusetts, June 24, 1848, 

) died at Boston, February 13, 1927. He was the youngest son of 
Charles Francis Adams and Abigail Brooks, daughter of Peter Char- 
don Brooks. After some years in English schools, his father being the 
American Minister to the Court of St. James’s, he was prepared for 
Harvard College by Professor Ephraim Whitman Gurney, later to be 
professor of history in the University. -Graduating in 1870, he passed 
one year in the Harvard Law School, but was taken by his father to 
Geneva to serve as his Secretary during the Alabama Claims Arbitra- 
tion. In 1873 he was admitted to the Suffolk bar. It was characteristic 
of him to take an office in a building other than that where his father 
and brothers were, and to remain alone, forming no law partnerships, 
except for a single year, when he was associated with William S. Mac- 
farlane, who removed to New York. In 1883, after having practically 
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retired from active practice, he joined his brothers in the Adams 
Building, 23 Court Street, and later followed them to the India Build- 
ing, 84 State Street, Boston. 

What turned him to historical writing can only be conjectured. 
In 1885 he wrote to Charles Deane: “I am for my sins, trying to write 
something about this State [Massachusetts]. There are, of course, to 
a man so ignorant of church history, in particular, as I, a number of 
points I should much like to get cleared up, on which I can’t find 
much light in the books.” A more probable cause than that which he 
assigned was an inherited interest in history and the example of his 
brothers. Charles Francis Adams had printed in an edition of half a 
dozen copies his “Episodes of New England History,” afterwards 
developed into “Three Episodes of Massachusetts History,” and had 
recently completed his well edited edition of Morton’s “New English 
Canaan.” Henry had already shown his bent by his four volumes of 
the “Life” and “* Writings of Albert Gallatin,” the first contribution in 
his notable historical series. With leisure on his hands and with such 
examples before him it was only natural for Brooks to enter the same 
field. His first book attracted more general attention than he could 
have anticipated, but awakened no greater hostility than he could 
have hoped for. It struck a somewhat new note in Massachusetts 
historical writing. 

The merit of the “Emancipation of Massachusetts” lies in its 
vigorous denunciation of certain phases of colonial history and its 
promise of a new weighing of authorities. It cannot be said that the 
chapters hang together, for each is rather a separate essay. Nor can 
it be admitted that the writer discovered hitherto unknown facts, or 
developed a vitally novel interpretation of known facts. The reader is 
left in doubt what was the “emancipation” and how or by whom 
emancipation, if any, was accomplished. The defects of presentation 
did not in any degree make the work less readable or timely. The over- 
praise of the Puritan, the unbroken laudation of the early New Eng- 
landers, had reached an absurd degree and an attack, resting upon a 
good use of recognized authorities, came as a welcome relief. The 
smug self-satisfaction that pervaded the historical writing of the day 
received a shock which obliged a reconsideration of a blind worship of 
eertain idols and a clinging to carefully nursed prejudices. That the 
blow came from an Adams made it the more telling, for the Adams 
tribe were all rebels on proper occasions. From that day the filio- 
pietistic school of history was laughed out of court. Too much credit 
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cannot be given to the native writer who attacked that preposterous 
structure. It crumbled at the first blow. 

A critic suggested that the book showed that Adams had in him the 
making of a novelist, and instanced the opposite case of Motley, who 
began as a novelist and ended as a historian. The suggestion was not 
unkind, for imagination is as useful in good history as in a good novel. 
Adams's imagination enabled him to conceive a theory of historical 
interpretation; its limitations prevented a full fruition in application. 
A single idea colored all the chapters and became somewhat monoto- 
nous. The same fault affected his “Law of Civilization and Decay,” 
published in 1896, put forth as a product of the “Emancipation.” 
From the religious experience of New England he went back to the 
Reformation, and thence through the school-men and crusades. 
“T thus became convinced that religious enthusiasm, which, by stim- 
ulating the pilgrimage, restored communication between the Bos- 
phorus and the Rhine, was the power which produced the accelerated 
movement culminating in modern civilization.”! Commerce was 
antagonistic to the imagination, and the medium by which commerce 
expressed itself he found in its coinage or money. Convinced that con- 
scious thought played an exceedingly small part in moulding the fate 
of men, he believed that as the external world changed only those 
survived whose nervous system — he used also the word mind — 
was adapted to the conditions to which they were born. Finally, he 
perceived that “the intellectual phenomena under examination fell 
into a series which seemed to correspond, somewhat closely, with the 
laws which are supposed to regulate the movements of the material 
universe.” History then must be governed by law. As the law of 
force and energy is of universal application in nature, animal life 
being one of the outlets through which solar energy is dissipated, 
human societies differ among themselves in proportion as they are en- 
dowed by nature with energy. He coined terms which recur again and 
again throughout the book — the velocity of social movement in any 
community is proportionate to its energy and mass; its centralization 
is proportionate to its velocity; “therefore, as human movement is 
accelerated, societies centralize.” His conclusion preached downright 
fatalism: 

In proportion as movement accelerates societies consolidate, and as societies 


consolidate they pass through a profound intellectual change. Energy ceases 
to find vent through the imagination, and takes the form of capital; hence as 


1 Law, vi. 
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civilizations advance, the imaginative temperament tends to disappear, while 
the economic instinct is fostered, and thus substantially new varieties of men 
come to possess the world. 

Nothing so portentous overhangs humanity as this mysterious and relent- 
less acceleration of movement, which changes methods of competition and 
alters paths of trade; for by it countless millions of men and women are fore- 
doomed to happiness or misery, as certainly as the beasts and trees, which 
have flourished in the wilderness, and are destined to vanish when the soil is 
subdued by man.! 





In spite of this dominant note the study of the rise and fall of trade, 
the routes it followed and the media of exchange, is valuable and 
brilliantly written. Rarely has an economic treatise been set forth in 
so attractive yet irritating a form. 

It is worthy of record that the book was reviewed in “The Forum” 
by Theodore Roosevelt, who characteristically expressed the warmest 
admiration with emphatic dissent from parts of the thesis. Somewhat 
to his amusement Roosevelt was attacked for “having dealt too 
gently with Brooks,” the seasoned Charles A. Dana being one of the 
objectors. In a letter to Senator Lodge, Roosevelt expresses himself, 
as was his wont, freely: “Brooks Adams’s theories are beautiful, but 
in practice they mean a simple dishonesty, and a dishonest nation 
does not stand much higher than a dishonest man.”? The method of 
the “Emancipation” had been extended to the wider field of world 
history. The constantly repeated phrases seemed to force the accept- 
ance of his theme as a well-established historical law — almost axio- 
matic. Although the book reached a second issue, it never had the 
influence it deserved and for a peculiar reason, not necessarily in- 
herent. It appeared when the acrimonious contest on monetary 
standards divided the country and those who favored silver found in 
it a support to their contention that a period of contraction of the cur- 
rency was a period of suffering, and that the bankers, having the power 
to enforce contraction, used that power tyrannically. The ‘“‘mighty 
engine of a single standard”’ favored the bankers. That application 
of his studies raised a prejudice against the book, an unexpected 
political intervention. To attribute the study and much of the form 
it took to his brother Henry would not be far out of the way, for 
Henry believed in silver and in an even more general and radical dis- 


1 Law, 297. 
2 Correspondence of Roosevelt and Lodge, 1, 231. See also his rather pertinent compari- 
son between Brooks Adams's conclusions and those of Gustav Le Bon on p. 218. 
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sipation of energy than Brooks had suggested. Writing of the “panic” 
of 1893 Henry said: 


For the first time in several years he saw much of his brother Brooks in 
Quincy, and was surprised to find him absorbed in the same perplexities. 
Brooks was then a man of forty-five years old; a strong writer and a vigorous 
thinker who irritated too many Boston conventions ever to suit the atmo- 
sphere; but the two brothers could talk to each other without atmosphere 
and were used to audiences of one. Brooks had discovered or developed 
a law of history that civilization followed the exchanges, and having worked 
it out for the Mediterranean was working it out for the Atlantic. Every- 
thing American, as well as most things European and Asiatic became un- 
stable by this law, seeking new equilibrium and compelled to find it. Lov- 
ing paradox, Brooks, with the advantages of ten years’ study, had swept away 
much rubbish in the effort to build up a new line of thought for himself, but he 
found that no paradox compared with that of daily events. The facts were 
constantly outrunning his thoughts. The instability was greater than he cal- 
culated; the speed of acceleration passed bounds. Among other general rules 
he laid down the paradox that, in the social disequilibrium between capital 
and labor, the logical outcome was not collectivism, but anarchism; and Henry 
made note of it for study. 


The note of social hopelessness ruled Brooks from that time. It 
was the year after the issue of the “Law of Civilization and Decay”’ 
that I first met Mr. Adams —a legacy of his brother Henry, when 
Brooks occupied for one winter the house on H Street, at this moment 
being torn down to make room for a modern office building. I was in 
charge of the national commercial statistics and had come to know 
Henry intimately, through a common interest in the balance-of-trade 
conundrum — insoluble except by way of generals, not by actual 
statistics. Brooks’s problem involved wider considerations. He was 
already preaching the unholy domination of the bankers and the as- 
sured, nay, imminent downfall of Europe —a universal cataclysm 
which economically foreshadowed a day of judgment. His first note 
to me, dated May 14, 1897, contained the sentences: “I am full of 
gloomy fears. I do not know where we are going, nor do I see any light 
ahead. There seems to me to be no headway on the ship and that we 
are going on the rocks. I hope I may be wrong.” If that hope ever 
took shape he never confessed to entertaining it. His earnestness, his 
wide reading, his unusual interpretation of usual data, and his un- 
shakable certainty, were extremely interesting to a mere statistician, 
whose occupation was to gather unlimited tables of figures for others 
1 Education of Henry Adams, 338. 
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to misinterpret. From that time I saw much of him, read letters from 
many parts of the world to his brother Henry, and myself corresponded 
freely with him, and the drift of his endeavor tended in one direction 
— to warn of the end of the economic world. His best writings treated 
of that subject and the deepening shadows of his convictions placed 
him in the van of pessimists. 

In 1900 he published “America’s Economic Supremacy,” a special 
study of the last three years of the decade but cast in the mold of the 
“Law of Civilization and Decay.” The international center of empire 
and wealth was moving from England westward and the instinctive 
effort of humanity to adjust itself to the new conditions had caused 
the unrest that prevailed in Europe and in Asia. Even should the seat 
of wealth and power rest for a time in America the industrial develop- 
ment of Asia might prove the stronger and in the end become the 
more important factor. American social and political institutions, he 
thought, were ill-adapted to meet such a contest or responsibility sue- 
cessfully. Much of his speculation, rather loosely supported by figures, 
has been disproved by events; the essay on “Natural Selection in 
Literature,” being a comparison between Scott and Dickens based 
upon a social change, is extremely suggestive as a critical excursion 
and may be remembered. “What divided Dickens from the men of 
letters who had preceded him was the gulf which divided Cobden 
from Chatham. Dickens was the child, the creation, of the ‘Industrial 
Revolution.’” 

Not satisfied with what he had written on trade routes and their 
influence on civilization, and having gone more deeply into the subject 
by consulting European libraries, he published in 1902 “The New 
Empire.” It was not so much an expansion of his theory, for he had 
already covered in outline the world on the subject, as a closer presen- 
tation of a phase. The note struck in the preface gave his idea of his 
undertaking: “‘All my observations lead me to the conclusion that 
geographical conditions have exercised a great, possibly a preponder- 
ating, influence over man’s destiny. I am convinced that neither 
history nor economics can be intelligently studied without a constant 
reference to the geographical surroundings which have affected dif- 
ferent nations.”” The influence of environment, geographical or other, 
was no novelty, however imperfectly the governing principles had 
been defined. But when Adams baldly stated that in the decade before 
1900 “the seat of energy has migrated from Europe to America” and 


1 America’s Economic Supremacy, 139. 
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insisted upon “American supremacy,” he went beyond what the facts 
justified. He himself qualified his own statements. If American cor- 
porations, thanks to applied science, had shown unequaled economy 
and energy in administration, the national government showed signs 
of decrepitude. All administrative systems tend to become rigid, 
“more especially political systems, because they are most cumber- 
some.” On the other hand, nature is in eternal movement; unless the 
government adapts itself to change catastrophe follows. The British 
nation suffered through intellectual rigidity. If America should be- 
come the “new empire,” it must be an enormous complex mass, “to be 
administered only by means of a cheap, elastic, and simple machinery; 
an old and clumsy mechanism must, sooner or later, collapse, and in 
sinking may involve a civilization.” ! To reach that conclusion the 
history of the known world had been related and the reader, rather 
disturbed by his breathless career through the ages, is not quite con- 
vinced that the remedy, suggested rather than imposed, will answer to 
the undeniably able exposition of the past. 

Continuing his studies Adams published in 1913 his “Theory of 
Social Revolutions.” The idea pervading the book may be thus 
briefly sketched. Civilization is nearly synonymous with centraliza- 
tion; but social consolidation (he changes the word) implies an equiv- 
alent capacity for administration. Revolutions have for the most part 
supervened on administrative difficulties. A new mind, formed or 
aided by triumphant science, rises through social revolution and a 
redistribution of property. The capitalistic class, in control, showed 
an absence of success in government, believed it could purchase all 
it wanted — courts, legislatures and elections — and was precipitating 
a conflict, instead of establishing an adjustment. It was a lawless 
class, unequal in mind to cope with the extremely complex administra- 
tion of modern industrial civilization. Without a great change the 
capitalist will decline and capital become fugitive. 

There was another feature to his activities which, had it been cul- 
tivated, held promise of more permanent results — his studies in 
legal history. His active law practice ceased after 1881 and was never 
renewed until he became a lecturer in the Boston University School 
of Law in 1904, a position he held for seven years. His colleague, in 
a sense his master, was Melville M. Bigelow, of whom he said: “‘ More 
learned lawyers doubtless have lived than was Mr. Bigelow. I do not 


1 The New Empire, 211. 
? The concluding chapter of the work has been summarized. 
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dispute the fact. But if so I have never met them.” ! In that surround- 
ing he might have formed a permanent place, for it was both congenial 
and centered his reading. Lecturing stimulated him and his students, 
to such a degree that a trustee of the University regarded him as 
dangerous and secured his dismissal. That he held the attention of 
his hearers goes without saying; he enjoyed the contact as much as 
they. He embodied fragments of his lectures in two chapters of 
“Centralization and the Law” on “The Nature of Law — Methods 
and Aims of legal education” and *‘ Law under Inequality; Monopoly.” 
A brief essay on “Unity of Law” he contributed to the “Bulletin” 
of the Boston University School of Law. More important, and better 
examples of his manner of weaving his social and historical studies 
into a presentation of a legal argument, were two printed papers. 

In 1910 he printed his brief in the case of the City of Spokane vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway under the title “Railways as Public Agents: 
A Study in Sovereignty,” the contention being that “uncontrolled 
methods of monopolistic administration of railways, which have hith- 
erto been tolerated in the United States, are incompatible with the 
continuance of constitutional government.” There is also in print a 
brief of unknown date on the French Spoliation Claims, which con- 
tains much historical reference and should be read in connection with 
his more careful presentation of the historical facts in “The Conven- 
tion of 1800 with France.” ? As a member of the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1917 he made an address in favor of the 
Initiative and Referendum, and he spoke rather as a student of past 
history than as a lawyer, and the connection with the Initiative was 
of the slightest. It became in the end a reassertion of the need of col- 
lective administration. Mr. Albert E. Pillsbury writes of that inci- 
dent: “He talked political philosophy to the members, who listened 
respectfully, but most of them with the amused curiosity of a child 
at the appearance of a new and strange animal. His voice and vote 
were given for the Initiative and Referendum, which seemed incon- 
sistent with his lack of faith in democracy, but he privately defended 
his position on the ground that the measure would furnish a safety- 
valve against the oppressions of capital.’ * This naturally leads to the 
position he held in matters of government. 

Democracy has come to have many meanings and, like most polit- 
ical terms of frequent use, has no accepted definition. American de- 


1 Proceedings, Liv, 293. 2 Proceedings, xu, 377. 
* Boston Evening Transcript, February 14, 1927. 
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mocracy, in origin, development and present status, challenges con- 
troversy whenever used to buttress a cause or disprove an opposing 
argument. The subject occupied much of Adams’s speculation in his 
later years. However absorbed in studying world conditions the great 
experiment of a government by the people in America offered what 
might almost be termed an inherited problem. John and John Quincy 
Adams could be eloquent on the efforts they had made to direct a 
republic and the trials to which they had been subjected at the hands 
of a democracy, and the second half of the nineteenth century had 
greatly complicated its operations. Brooks had already shown at full 
length the rule of the money power, tracing its history from the 
eleventh century; he watched the progress of the mad war and the 
apparent justification of his worst fears on the social instability of 
Europe; and he brooded in doubt of the ability of the American people 
to hold their own in the face of such a visitation and its probable 
permanent results. In an address, June 17, 1916, he made the state- 
ment that to him “it seems far from improbable that we shall find to 
our sorrow, when the present conflict has closed, our fortunes to have 
been more deeply concerned in the readjustment impending than 
were the fortunes of many of the nations already fighting.” Using the 
rise of trade paths and facilities as a measure he showed how little co- 
herence in political thought could be found in our history, how state 
and section had maintained conflicting interests and opinions which 
even the establishing of unquestioned nationality by the Civil War 
could not harmonize. To him the conclusion was inevitable: that the 
largest and richest nation of the world had lost in its collective energy 
in thought and action. He had occasion in the same year to speak on 
“The Revolt of Modern Democracy against Standards of Duty” be- 
fore the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He assumed that no 
national civilization can cohere against those enemies which must 
certainly beset it, if it fail to recognize as its primary standard of 
duty the obligation of the individual man and woman to sacrifice 
themselves for the whole community in time of need. He then 
pointed out how far the Americans had gone in opposing what they 
believed to be the “‘tyranny of self-sacrifice.” Reverting to his earlier 
train of ideas he again expressed his belief that “we Americans are 
nearly incapable of continuous collective thought except at long 
intervals under the severest tension.” The particular, the selfish 
interest, dominated the collective interest. ‘Democratic ideal” was 
only a phrase to express our renunciation as a nation to all standards 
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of duty, and the substitution therefor of a reference to private judg- 
ment. 

So unfavorable an opinion of the rule of the people could easily be 
discounted by objecting to its source and its expression. Yet inherit- 
ance and provocative language the rather insisted upon the funda- 
mental truth of the indictment. What replies were made drifted into 
that wordy laudation of democracy which has been such an obstacle 
to clear thinking and statistics of progress reached nowhere in the face 
of a wrecked Europe and the notorious trend towards selfishness in 
America. What may be regarded as Brooks Adams’s final word on 
the subject took the form of an introduction to Henry Adams’s 
“Letter to American Teachers of History,” reprinted in 1920 with 
the title “The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma.”’ He abated 
in no respect his dark explanations of the past and gloomier fore- 
boding for the future, but he supported them by the lives and opinions 
of his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, and of his brother Henry. 
The degradation of energy applied to the intellect as well as to nature, 
and Democracy, an infinite mass of conflicting minds and of conflict- 
ing interests, “loses in collective intellectual energy in proportion 
to the perfection of its expansion....I hope I have set forth his 
[Henry's] doctrines of modern social movement with sufficient clear- 
ness to indicate his meaning.”’ The manifold applications to stated 
phases of that movement can only be appreciated by reading all that 
he has written. That he had no large following need not be matter for 
surprise; that he had earnest admirers was certain. 

It is obvious that Mr. Adams exhausted his views on social move- 
ment and administration in his “ Law of Civilization and Decay” and 
his later outpourings repeated rather than really enlarged his outlook. 
He received recognition abroad in greater measure than at home. 
The “ Law of Civilization,” with added matter, was translated into 
French and German; the “ Economic Supremacy” appeared in Ger- 
man and the ““ New Empire” in German and Russian translations. He 
commented on the little attention he thought his writings had re- 
ceived in the United States and, with a note of bitterness, noted how 
often his researches and theories, and even his set examples, were 
quoted without credit. Every writer has much the same feeling. 
Dealing with what is current he expresses only what is in the air, open 
to any other observer who gives it attention. Adams’s strength was in 
his presentation of the past — the far past — and his earlier methods 
gave good results, putting in a connected and attractive form what 
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was not readily accessible, or what had been buried in the over- 
powering learning of foreign, chiefly German, authors. Those same 
methods held danger. He would strike off an,opinion on a present 
social phase, based on economic facts, as conspicuous as it was true, 
a brilliant summary of complicated relations. A little later he would 
have carried the question to the seventeenth century, linking it with 
legal or monied incidents of that time, still maintaining his thesis and 
strengthening it by apposite arguments. Yet later he had reached the 
middle ages, Rome, Greece, Egypt and the dawn of civilization, still 
searching, still convinced, but having lost the original question. It was 
no longer an explanation of immediate social ill, but the history of the 
development of an idea. To a certain point he carried us with him, 
unquestioning and wondering; but the fated break came; some wide 
chasm overleaped by a flash of perception beyond our mentality, and 
we saw him disappear in the beginnings of things, now wholly sep- 
arated from his original proposition, but enthusiastic in plotting con- 
nection and sequence that held out the promise of an all-inclusive 
generalization. That it should also be all conclusive, final, seemed of 
secondary moment. 

In reviewing the writings of Mr. Adams the impression grows that 
his message, as he conceived it, was neither novel nor complete. A 
custom by long usage grows into a law, and a generalization may in 
time come to be accepted as a law. The law of civilization put forth by 
Adams in 1896 again appeared twenty-three years later as a theory of 
social revolutions. Details had been dropped and new illustrations 
added. No change of terms could conceal the fact that the earlier note 
was repeated in the later year, but the change from law to theory 
seems to suggest doubt on his own part. The persistence of the note 
through all his writings gives a certain consistency to the product, 
while emphasizing the real restrictions of his conclusions. His chap- 
ters have substance and show sound reading; his explanations of 
social movement and disturbance are suggestive. That he had a true 
remedy for social ills cannot be admitted, and much of his speculation 
went by the board after 1914. It is difficult to make a true apprecia- 
tion of his life work. His influence was felt by few, but it was a select 
few. 

He was in a sense proud of his ancestry, proud of the “Old House” 
at Quincy and its contents, and proud of his father’s achievements. 
He rather resented criticism of the presidents and opposed an ex- 
tensive biography of his father. Not oversympathetic with any of his 
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brothers he disliked to listen to praise of them. It was a form of 
jealousy, unconscious, for he looked upon himself as holding a dis- 
tinct position and expected others to recognize it. Charles Francis 
and Henry had inherited from John Quincy Adams — the one in his 
active interest in public questions, the other in his taste for science. 
John Adams had been a great lawyer, and from him Brooks claimed to 
derive his characteristics. Teaching law would have been a profession, 
for the search after general principles fascinated him; but the practice 
of law in these days is quite another matter from its practice in the 
Massachusetts of the eighteenth century. The union of law and revo- 
lution in John Adams differed entirely from the same union in Brooks 
Adams. The unrest of modern conditions was reflected in the restless- 
ness of Brooks’s mind. Its fineness and inheritance were wasted on 
questions of secondary import. Public employment might have con- 
centrated this energy and made it of public service, but the oppor- 
tunity never came. 

With all his eager participation in modern life he had a strong re- 
gard for earlier beliefs and practices. He harked back to the first days 
of New England when he rose in the Stone Church at Quincy and made 
public profession of his faith. There was no wish to be peculiar; the 
act was wholly spontaneous, sincere, intended to serve as an example 
as well as an effort to bring back into use a once honored custom. We 
could have looked for such an act from many others rather than from 
him. Again heredity may explain. John Quincy Adams lived a life 
of deep religious conviction and wrote letters to his son on the study of 
the Bible, which passed through many editions and are still to be met.! 
Charles Francis Adams, the elder, entertained a faith undisturbed 
by the advance of science which so often took the shape of attacks on 
revealed religion. The form of Brooks’s confession would have sur- 
prised his forbears, yet it merely denounced the appeal on moral ques- 
tions to private judgment as leading to “‘an emasculated church, a 
renunciation of the old canons of duty, and an impotent administra- 
tion of justice.” Neither science nor philosophy had offered explana- 
tions or substitutes, and, renouncing the agnosticism of his youth, he 
accepted the ecclesiastical tradition. “Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

He married, September 7, 1889, Evelyn Davis, daughter of Admiral 


1“Tt is said that one of the best readers in his time was the late President John 
Quincy Adams. I have heard that no man could read the Bible with such powerful 
effect.” (Emerson on “Eloquence,” in Letters and Social Aims.) 
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Charles Henry Davis and Harriette Blake Mills, and a sister of Mrs. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. She died December 14, 1926. After his marriage 
he passed his summers in the “Old House” at Quincy and after 1910 
his winters at 33 Chestnut Street, Boston. In both homes he and his 
wife had an appropriate setting of family portraits, old china and sil- 
ver. The man who wrote the “Emancipation” which shocked the older 
generation was the same man who amused a younger generation — and 
himself — thirty-three years later, in making Moses a vulgar magi- 
cian and suicide. In the last chapter we forget the printed extrava- 
gances and remember the man of brilliant though ungoverned mind, 
the framer of dazzling pictures and remarkable generalizations, the 
host of aggressive and stimulating conversation, never so well pleased 
as when he felt you in opposition, and the friend whose demands were 
large, but whose compensation in suggestion and direction was larger. 
He was the last of his generation, contributing his accentuated per- 
sonality in the group of four notably individual brothers. 





GUY LOWELL 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, ’95 


“\ UY LOWELL had so versatile a genius that it is interesting to 

I examine the sources from which it sprang. His was truly a 
Harvard lineage; he took some pride in the fact that but one family 
can trace their connection with Harvard College farther back than the 
Lowells are able to do. His great-grandfather, Francis C. Lowell, of 
the Class of 1793, was anenterprising man of affairs, one of the founders 
of cotton manufactures in this country: it is for him that the city of 
Lowell was named. Francis C. Lowell the younger, Guy Lowell’s 
grandfather, graduated from Harvard in 1821; he led an active busi- 
ness life and in the management of his many and varied interests 
showed executive capacity. Guy Lowell’s father, Edward Jackson 
Lowell, Harvard °63, was a historian, a student of the fine arts, and an 
essayist of distinction. He wrote with charm and understanding on 
such diverse subjects as Benvenuto Cellini, Tennyson, and Clothes. 
His two historical works, ‘The Hessians in the Revolutionary War” 
and “The Eve of the French Revolution,” received the approval of 
scholars and were so readable and interesting that although they were 
published more than thirty years ago they still have a steady sale. 
Edward Jackson Lowell died at the age of forty-nine when he seemed 
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embarked on a distinguished literary career. Guy Lowell’s mother had 
artistic tastes, a gay and lively disposition, and unusual gifts as an 
actress in amateur theatricals. Her father, Samuel G. Goodrich, who, 
under the name “Peter Parley,” wrote many books for children, was 
for some years the United States consul in Paris, and she herself 
was born and brought up in France. 

Guy Lowell was born at 56 Beacon Street, Boston, August 6, 1870. 
In boyhood he manifested no traits that seemed to ally him conspicu- 
ously with any of his ancestors. His chief interest was in mechanical 
and electrical devices. The artistic and literary and executive traits 
which later received development seem to have been dormant during 
his early years. 

When he was three years old, his mother died. Two years later his 
father married again, and in 1879 took the family abroad to live. Guy 4 
was placed in school, first in Dresden for two years, then in Paris for F 
two years; he acquired a facility in the German and French languages 
that he always retained. In vacations he was taken to Switzerland and 
Italy by his father, under whose intelligent guidance he profited by 
travel more than most children of such tender years are apt to do. In 
1883 the family returned to Boston to live, and Guy Lowell then | 
entered Noble’s School, where he prepared for college. Neither at 
school nor at college did he attain special distinction in scholarship; but | 
he was always intensely interested in some pursuit; for instance, while 





waiting to enter Harvard, for which he was prepared too young, he 

took a course in blacksmithing at the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. His social instincts were strong, and at college his quick 

and sympathetic responsiveness made him liked by classmates who 

were unaware of the powers that were still to find expression. Slender 

and handicapped by a weak digestion, he was not formed by nature to | 

be an athlete; he determined, however, to achieve athletic success, and 

though he received little encouragement from the coach he set about 

making himself a runner. By persistent effort he won a place on the 

track team in his junior year and in the meet with Yale that year 

finished third in the mile run. The next year he won the mile run, 

defeating the man who had taken first place in the event the year be- 

fore, and establishing a Harvard record which stood for some time. 
After graduating from Harvard in 1892, Lowell entered the archi- 

tectural school of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 1894 

he received his S.B. degree, having completed the usual four years 

course in two years. He then went to Paris, and after studying for five 
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years received the diploma of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Here he won 
the Prix Jean Le Clair, awarded to that student who completes the 
first year’s work in the shortest space of time. While he was in Paris, 
besides carrying on his studies in the Ecole he worked in the office of 
M. André, the distinguished landscape architect. In May, 1898, he 
married Miss Henrietta Sargent of Brookline, the daughter of Profes- 
sor Charles S. Sar gent; the apartment which he and his wife occupied 
during his last year in Paris became a rendezvous for all the American 
students at the Ecole. 

In 1899 he returned to this country — immediately opened an 
office for the practice of architecture — an unusual and, as it seemed to 
many members of his profession, an audacious proceeding. There are 
probably few architects who have never for a short time at least 
served an apprenticeship in an office, thorough and extensive though 
their preparation may have been; Guy Lowell, however, had early 
determined to be always his own master, and his courage was equal to 
his resolution. He was not assertive or domineering, with a high con- 
ceit of his abilities; he was indeed difEdent and always more disposed 
to give generous appreciation to the work of others than to rate highly 
his own achievements. But life presented itself to him as a series of 
challenges, and a consciousness perhaps that he was somewhat defi- 
cient in self-confidence caused him to take exactly the course of action 
that must summon and develop self-confidence. And so he opened his 
office in the Tremont Building in Boston and awaited clients. They 
were not long in coming; and he executed their commissions so satis- 
factorily that his reputation for distinguished work was soon estab- 
lished. 

One of his associates has said of him, “He had no entangling alli- 
ances with antiquity.” Each problem that was presented to him he 
looked upon as something new, containing elements that were not to 
be dealt with in any conventional fashion. After the practical require- 
ments of the situation had been met; after economy of space and con- 
venience of arrangement had been provided for, he considered how 
harmony and beauty of design might be attained; and seldom were 
harmony and beauty sacrificed because he had not made them his first 
consideration. Like other good architects, he applied to architecture 
the excellent principle which the Duchess in “Alice in Wonderland” 
laid down for Alice’s guidance: “Take care of the sense, and the sounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

Lowell very early established in his office a tradition of freedom; his 
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men were encouraged to exercise their ingenuity, and to show their 
capacity for shaping a utilitarian plan into an original and beautiful 
design. The opportunity that he offered was appreciated; young men 
of talent sought his office even though knowing that generous as might 
be his recognition of their work it would never take the form of an offer 
of partnership. For the fact that he had set out to make his office a one- 
man office was well understood, and of course it exposed him to criti- 
cism. Yet against such criticism he had no more loyal defenders than 
the very men who worked for him and who, through jealousy or dis- 
content, might have been expected to echo it. He treated them so 
generously, was so just in recognizing their effort and in rewarding 
their success, that he won their affection and loyalty. And when some 
of them left his employment in order to establish themselves in offices 
of their own, it was always with mutual good-will. In Lowell’s office 
there were no rigid rules and regulations, no watch was kept on an em- 
ployee’s comings and goings; if a man took an afternoon off, he was not 
questioned, and no man ever had his salary docked for failure to give 
full time. The result of such generosity and confidence was that the 
employees responded whole-heartedly; often they worked voluntarily 
until late at night out of interest and appreciation. Sometimes mis- 
takes were made and Lowell became exasperated. On one occasion 
he had entrusted to a young draftsman whose education had been 
somewhat defective the task of preparing the full-sized detail of the 
inscription in the granite frieze of the Vicksburg Confederate Me- 
morial. When the Memorial was about to be unveiled, the chairman 
of the committee on arrangements telegraphed to Lowell that the 
word “Siege” in the inscription had been spelled “‘Seige.”” Much in- 
censed, Lowell sought out the culprit and told him that his blunder 
was inexcusable. The draftsman looked sorrowful and said, “ Well, 
Mr. Lowell, I suppose that’s what comes of hiring cheap help.” The 
severity of Lowell’s expression vanished and he broke into laughter. 
The young draftsman suffered no penalty for his error and ultimately 
achieved promotion from the ranks of cheap labor. 

Readiness to be amused by a joke at his own expense was character- 
istic of Lowell. Making a trip to New York with one of his associates, 
he entered upon a discussion of heredity and its effects; his companion 
entirely disagreed with his views, and the argument waxed warm. As 
the train drew into the station, Lowell rose and said brusquely, “The 
trouble with you, R., is that you haven’t read enough.” One morning 
about two weeks later Lowell came to R. with his eyes twinkling and 
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made the following confession. On the preceding day he and his cousin 
Percival Lowell had come from New York together and had passed 
most of the journey in a discussion of the question of heredity. Perci- 
val Lowell had supported R.’s contention; the argument had been con- 
ducted with increasing acrimony; and at last, when the train was draw- 
ing into the Back Bay station, Percival Lowell rose and said brusquely, 
“The trouble with you, Guy, is that you haven’t read enough.” 

If that charge could be brought against Guy Lowell with any justice, 
it could probably have been brought only by another member of the 
Lowell family. For he was an insatiable reader, of current fiction and 
classic works, of science and history, in French and German and 
Italian as well as in English. How he found time to read as much as he 
did in his full and active life is a marvel; and he remembered what he 
read with the same distinctness with which he remembered details of 
buildings or gardens. 

Besides practising his profession, he taught landscape architecture 
for thirteen years at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
devoted his salary as instructor to a scholarship for his pupils — a 
characteristic act of generosity. He wrote much on architectural sub- 
jects; he was the author of “American Gardens,” “Smaller Italian 
Villas and Farmhouses,”’ and ‘‘ More Small Italian Villas and Farm- 
houses’”” — all works accepted as standard contributions to the litera- 
ture of his profession. 

Among the buildings that represent his best architectural work are 
the Evans Wing of the Boston Art Museum, the Piping Rock Club- 
house on Long Island and the buildings for Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. One of the teachers at the Academy has written: “The splendid 
hilltop of to-day is the epitaph of the artist, and all who pass through 
Andover pause to contemplate and to admire it.” At Harvard the 
New Lecture Hall, Emerson Hall, and the President’s house worthily 
illustrate the dignity of Lowell’s work. 

Dignity was characteristic also of his methods. He was an architect 
of the old school in that he never solicited or sought out commissions. 
The work that he did was brought to him by persons who wished to 
have him undertake it, or it was won by him in competition with other 
architects; he would not adopt the aggressive methods of acquiring 
business that were employed by some members of his profession. His 
integrity was never to be impeached, his scrupulousness was exacting. 

Although he disdained to solicit commissions, no one was more eager 
than he to get new and important work; indeed his eagerness for it and 
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his satisfaction in obtaining it, even after he had achieved great suc- 
cess, were boyish. He once remarked that he had an ambition to 
plant a building in each of the four corners of the country and in the 
centre of it, and that he had almost realized that ambition, for he had 
designed buildings for Bar Harbor, Seattle, San Diego and Chicago; 
only Florida had failed him. Jocular though his comment was, it 
nevertheless expressed a serious wish for a national rather than a 
merely local reputation. 

That national reputation he attained, though at a heavy price, when 
he won the competition for the New York County Court House. The 
Court House may or may not be his most enduring monument; cer- 
tainly it was his most costly one. The prolonged struggle to get it 
built and the incessant trials and annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected in the effort took their toll of his vitality and without question 
shortened his life. Yet the winning of the competition for that $20,- 
000,000 building was a dazzling triumph for the young architect; 
literally overnight it made him famous, and seemed to the uninitiated 
to make him rich. His fee was to be $1,000,000. 

In the competition for the Court House seventy architects entered 
the preliminary contest, as a result of which ten were selected to 
enter the final competition against twelve others who were among the 
best known architects in the country. Thus, in winning the compe- 
tition, Lowell surmounted a double hazard. His plan for a circular 
court house illustrated his ingenuity; it introduced a new idea into 
the architecture of public buildings, that of bringing the visitors and 
occupants to the hub of a wheel and then distributing them along the 
corridors as spokes to the periphery. The design insured the utmost 
economy of space, as well as ease of distribution, and it provided for 
court-rooms that would be light and free from noise. Another ad- 
vantage that it presented was in the arrangement of the domestic 
engineering; all pipes and conduits were carried in alternate layers, 
above the spokes of the wheel, or corridors, by means of mezzanine 
stories, and thus were accessible at any time without interference 
with the normal activities of any of the occupants of the building. 

Space is lacking to relate the tale of the struggle that was protracted 
through the next twenty years. Jealousy, petty city politics, and a 
policy of parsimony all interfered with the execution of Lowell's plan. 
So great were the obstacles put in his way that when he at last de- 
feated all opposition and completed the building, though in changed 
hexagonal form, it was as great an achievement for the seasoned man 
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of action as the winning of the competition had been for the young 
architect twenty years before. One week after Lowell’s death the New 
York County Court House was dedicated. 

When the war began, architecture ceased to be Lowell’s first inter- 
est. He gave aid to the Allied cause in various ways, and when 
America joined the Allies he sought an active part. In December, 
1917, as one of the five members of the permanent Commission of the 
American Red Cross in Italy he arrived at Rome, and on January 
1, 1918, he took command of the Department of Military Affairs. He 
held the rank of Major and had under him an American personnel of 
135 men, 104 ambulances, and 17 rolling canteens. His primary 
effort was to conduct the work so as to give all possible moral support 
and other relief to the fighting men at the Italian front. The Austrian 
drive in October and November, 1917, had depressed the Italian people 
and injured the morale of their army; Lowell believed that America 
could render Italy no greater service than by making its soldiers at the 
front and their families at home realize that the two nations were now 
standing shoulder to shoulder as allies. He spent nearly all his time 
at the front, directing in person the work of the ambulance men and 
of those in charge of the rolling canteen service. Ilis cheery, friendly 
disposition, his energy and enthusiasm and alertness, his buoyancy 
and his sympathy were stimulating to the depressed Italians; his great 
executive ability was of the highest value to the organization under 
his command. Wherever he went, he endeared himself to both of- 
ficers and soldiers. He was free to betake himself out of the danger 
zone at any moment and for the duration of the war, if he so wished; 
but he chose to stay with his ambulance men and often in more ad- 
vanced posts than those they were authorized to visit; he passed 
through numerous air raids and was repeatedly under fire. 

No one in his department worked more continuously than he; one 
who was associated with him states that Lowell’s customary working 
day was eighteen hours. Yet even in that time of stress he was not un- 
mindful of architecture. He has recorded that one day the year before 
the war he stood before Palladio’s Basilica in Vicenza and wondered 
what it would have been like to live there in the years of its greatness. 
A few years later Vicenza had become the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross military operations, and Lowell’s own headquarters 
were in a fine old palace, with stately stairways and halls, designed by 
Seamozzi, Palladio’s first pupil. He used what spare hours he had to 
examine Palladio’s buildings that were scattered over the province of 
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Venetia. ‘‘ Hunting out villas,”’ he wrote, “had all the pleasures of the 
chase.” He always carried a camera, and the photographs that he took 
on his excursions he afterwards used as illustrations for his second 
volume on Italian villas — ‘‘More Small Italian Villas and Farm- 
houses.”” The text for that volume blends interesting comment on 
Italian life and architecture of past centuries with vivid impressions of 
the marks left on villages and people by the Great War. 

Easter Sunday, 1918, on a parade ground outside a little village in 
northern Venetia 10,000 troops in steel helmets and with gas masks 
slung over their shoulders ready for use were drawn up on three sides 
of a square. On the fourth side was a gaily decorated grandstand with 
an American flag in one corner and a British flag in another. The 
enemy had secured information, fortunately not quite accurate, con- 
cerning the event that was to take place; they thought it was to occur 
two hours earlier than the time set, and they had dropped twenty-five 
shells in a field adjoining the parade ground. The ceremony was held 
undisturbed. The Duke of Aosta decorated General Radcliffe of the 
British Army, and the band played “‘God Save the King.” Then the 
Duke read the citation for Guy Lowell, while Lowell stood at salute: 
“Under an intense aérial bombardment, scorning danger, he ma- 
noeuvred and directed with exemplary calm the services for rapid 
rescue, directing other volunteers and the carrying of the wounded to 
the hospital’’ — Padua, December 28, 1917. The Duke then stepped 
forward and pinned in place the first military medal that was pinned 
on an American coat in Italy, the Italian Medal for Valor. Later, in 
addition to the Medal for Valor, Lowell received the War Cross, with 
two citations, and was decorated with the Order of SS. Mauritius and 
Lazarus, and with the Order of the Crown of Italy. As a final testi- 
monial showing the esteem in which he was held, General Diaz signed 
and presented to him at the Commando Supremo a copy of the Italian 
Victory Bulletin immediately after he had issued it. That proclama- 
tion read as follows: 

The war against Austria-Hungary, which under the high guidance of His 
Majesty the King, supreme leader, the Italian Army, inferior in number and 
munitions, began on the 24th of May, 1915, and with solid faith and tenacious 
valor conducted uninterruptedly and most energetically for forty-one months, 
ls won. 

The remains of that which was one of the most potent armies of the world 
are reascending in disorder and without hope those valleys which it had de- 
scended in such arrogant security. 


GENERALE DIAZ 
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During Lowell’s war service, his ambulances, many of them driven 
by young Harvard men, carried nearly 150,000 sick and wounded 
soldiers. His rolling canteens served about 750,000 soldiers a month. 
The rest houses that he had established at fifteen railroad stations 
afforded relief to 4,200,000 men. Under his direction gifts were dis- 
tributed in great quantities among the troops. In eleven months he 
disbursed about a million dollars, and it is the testimony of those who 
were familiar with his work that he spent the money wisely and well. 

He returned to America in the spring of 1919 and resumed the prac- 
tice of architecture. Ie had offices in both New York and Boston and 
passed half the week in one city and half in the other. He was occupied 
with many projects, his work was exacting, and the Court House job 
continued to be harassing. But physical fatigue seemed never to affect 
the activity of his mind or the liveliness of his spirits. In New York at 
the Brook and the Coffee House, and in Boston at the Tavern Club, he 
was never too much hurried or preoccupied to engage in genial talk 
with his friends, and he was always an interested and alert rather than 
a patient listener. He liked to do his share and more than his share 
towards the entertainment of his fellow members. For the Tavern 
Club a few years ago he wrote a play, witty, humorous, full of dra- 
matic and effective action. He introduced a song into it, and then he 
determined to make the work of composition entirely his own by writ- 
ing the music as well as the words. He knew nothing about music, but 
he possessed himself immediately of books on counterpoint and har- 
mony, and finding how important a factor mathematics is in music, 
applied his knowledge of mathematics to the problem. The musical 
composition which he produced not only fitted his words but won the 
commendation of the composers, musicians, and musical critics who 
form no inconsiderable part of the Tavern Club’s membership. At 
every Class Dinner of the Class of 1892, a poem by Guy Lowell was a 
feature. In a competition of “spring poets” held by the Tavern Club, 
it was Lowell’s poem that carried off the prize. Considering Lowell 
merely as a virtuoso, it might almost be said of him, paraphrasing a 
famous line, that ‘none but himself could be his parallel.” In the field 
of sport his performance was as startling as his single essay into the 
field of music and far more spectacular than his excursions into poetry. 
When the Sonder boats were first brought out, Lowell had one built 
and sailed it at Marblehead. Although his earlier experience in sailing 
had been limited to handling a catboat at Cotuit in his youth and al- 
though he was quite without racing experience, he entered into com- 
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petition at once with some of the most expert yachtsmen of the coun- 
try, and soon became a rival. Three times he and his boat Cima were 
chosen to represent America against Germany and Spain. 

During the races at Kiel in 1911 he was one of a party that the 
Kaiser entertained at dinner on board the imperial yacht Hohenzollern, 
After dinner, standing on deck apart from his other guests, the Kaiser 
engaged Lowell in a conversation that lasted till nearly midnight. He 
questioned him about the Germanic Museum, and himself discoursed 
on Homer and Archeology and his excavations in Corfu. He said that 
while he was at Corfu he had read the Odyssey in a translation and 
then had dashed about in a torpedo boat to the various places men- 
tioned in the poem. He sent for a portfolio of the drawings that he had 
made. To quote from a letter of Lowell’s describing the incident: 


The aide de camp brought a small table — we stood the whole two hours, — 
and the aide pulled the string that tied the portfolio on the end away from us 
and the Emperor with his one hand pulled the string on our side, and only 
pulled out the loop and made a hard knot. “Oh, I have made a Gordian 
knot!” he said. I started to untie it. “Please cut it, Mr. Lowell,’’ he said. 
“Only emperors cut knots,” I said. ‘‘Republicans untie them.” He roared, 
and as I picked the knot apart said, “‘ That’s the devil of it; you Americans are 
so clever at untying knots.” 


All through his life Lowell showed a genius for untying hard knots. 

Among the interests which occupied him in his later years was one 
that grew accidentally out of his connection with the Lowell Observa- 
tory at Flagstaff, Arizona. On Percival Lowell’s death Guy Lowell was 
left sole trustee of the Observatory at Flagstaff. Being thus made re- 
sponsible for its maintenance, he set about acquiring thorough know- 
ledge and understanding of its equipment, and during this diligent 
study he became interested in the process of grinding lenses. In the 
workshop at the rear of his house in Brookline he carried on experi- 
ments in lens grinding, and eventually he acquired skill in that difficult 
and delicate art. The Reverend Joel Metcalf, who had done valuable 
work for the Harvard Observatory, had for some years made the grind- 
ing of lenses an avocation, and had been encouraged by the staff of the 
Observatory to make a triple lens for a 13-inch telescope. He died two 
years ago leaving the glass unfinished. There seemed to be no one 
capable of completing the work that he had begun. Through the good 
offices of the Director of the Harvard Observatory, Lowell obtained 
possession of the glass, and then undertook to make the 13-inch triplet 
available for use. Only a person with much experience in making 
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lenses for telescopes might have ventured on the task with confidence 
of success. As a preliminary step he undertook to make from the very 
beginning a triplet of 5 inches aperture. By the experience gained in 
. making this smaller lens he hoped to qualify himself for the more 
| serious task of finishing the work that Metcalf had begun. At the time 
‘ of his death his 5-inch triple lens was practically completed and was 
soon to be sent to the Harvard Observatory for testing. Dr. Shapley, 
Director of the Harvard Observatory, who was familiar with the work 
that he was doing, has written, “I have little doubt that Lowell would 
have succeeded in both the smaller and the larger lenses.” 

Besides being sole trustee of the Lowell Observatory, he was a 
trustee of Simmons College and vice-president of the Italy-America 
Society. To Harvard University he gave valuable service as a member 
of the Visiting Committees to the Astronomical Department and 
the School of Architecture, and as a member of the Planning Board. 

In the spring of 1926 he had a severe illness from which he never 
wholly recovered. But he continued at his office through the autumn 
and early winter, and besides doing his regular professional work and 
grinding the lens for the telescope, he made a draft of a play, which he 
did not live to finish, and he read and accumulated material with the 
purpose of writing a history of Italy’s part in the Great War. 

At the end of January he sailed with his wife for a vacation in 
Europe. On February 4, the steamer touched at Madeira, where the 
passengers were to have a few hours ashore. Lowell spent the morning 
driving about the island. He had his camera with him and took a 
number of photographs, among them views of the gateway of the pic- 
turesque cemetery and of the quaint little chapel just inside. 

In the afternoon he walked from the hotel to the Casino. He had 
been there but a short time when he turned to his wife with a surprised 
look on his face. She asked him if he felt sick. “T’ll be all right in a 
minute,” he answered. The next instant he sank unconscious. He 
never regained consciousness and died within half an hour. Later that 
afternoon his body lay in the little chapel in the cemetery which he 
had photographed during the morning, and an attendant, holding a 
lighted candle, stood watching over it. 

His body was cremated in Italy; his ashes were brought back to 
this country in an urn sealed with the arms and seal of the Italian 
government, which had decorated him nine years before for his gallant 
service and which now honored him in death. 

Lowell’s powers, his brilliancy, versatility, and effectiveness, received 
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such tangible expression that the record of his varied achievement 
must make them to some degree vivid to the reader. It is more difficult 
to give an idea of his buoyancy, sweetness, and warmth of heart. His 
zest in life caused him not only to enter into the experiences of others 
with friendliness and sympathy, but to share with others generously 
his own experiences. He was youthful in spirit, figure, and demeanor 
to the end. The ancient copybook maxim that a gentleman seems 
never in a hurry was one to which Lowell gave no heed; when he 
walked, his pace usually suggested energetic haste, and his method of 
ascending a flight of stairs was by running. He was a man of action, 
yet his chief interests were intellectual interests; the pursuits that he 
most enjoyed were of a solitary nature, yet he was social in his tastes 
and friendly in disposition; he was so sensitive that silence or unfavor- 
able criticism when he had hoped for approval or congratulation left 
him momentarily crestfallen, yet it never failed to strengthen his hand 
for work that he was still to do. Endowed with a multitude of gifts, he 
squandered none of them but made the most of all. And through all 
the changing scenes of his active and brilliant career new friendships 
never crowded old ones from his heart. 

Out of the great number of expressions of sorrow that his death 
brought forth, two are especially significant. The first, from a man 
whose life had touched Lowell’s at but few points and incidentally: 
“*T shall miss him out of all proportion to what would generally be re- 
garded as our intimacy.” The second, from a member of his office 
staff: “For many years we here had the privilege of being in almost 
daily contact with as gentle and great a man as we shall ever know. 
He was never too busy to listen to our little personal problems, and 
though his world was so different from ours, he grasped so quickly the 
details of our particular difficulties and as quickly helped us to a 
definite solution. His mind was always thinking way ahead, while we 
dwelt on the immediate necessity of a solution, so that his advice 
aided us not only for the present but for the future as well. I cannot 
remember his once saying an unkind word. He was the best influence 
in my life.” 

However enduring may be Guy Lowell’s work in brick and stone 
and marble, it cannot be so revealing a memorial of the man as is the 
testimony of the friend who speaks for the many that miss him out of 
all proportion to what would have been regarded as their intimacy, 
and of the member of his group of intimate fellow workers who wrote, 
“He was the best influence in my life.” 
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JOHN WHITE HALLOWELL 
By SAMUEL S. DRURY, ’01 


N the days before Christmas, 1878, Colonel Norwood Hallowell 

summoned his children to the fireplace, where he shouted a wish 
up the chimney. The wish was for Santa Claus to give them a baby 
brother. On Christmas Eve the children, invited to a neighbor’s house, 
returned to find their father’s hope fulfilled. A perfect Christmas gift 
had come to the family; — there was a baby brother! Small wonder 
that in that household, saturated now as then with vitality and seren- 
ity, the baby was regarded as a child of joy. He had come at the sea- 
son of domestic gladness, to add to that gladness. From the day of 
his birth, December 24, 1878, to that of his untimely death on January 
5, 1927, Jack Hallowell was a bringer of happiness and an embodiment 
of the joy of living. 

Though the taking off of John White Hallowell was untimely, in- 
dubitably so, his death accentuated no sense of incompleteness. Al- 
ways with the striver in the thick of affairs there will be tasks half 
done, ends inevitably loose. Such denote a lively participation in the 
world’s work. No doubt our friend left many tasks and projects but 
partially fulfilled; yet sad though his death, it was not the sadness 
rising from any poignant regrets. It was not: Had he lived longer, he 
would have righted this impression, made up for that mistake. He 
moved in the sunshine of fair and friendly dealing; he had swung a full 
circle of what we call success; he had left undone only those larger 
issues which never can be finished here. In a short time he had ful- 
filled a long time. 

Easy is it to pay tribute to the young or to the aged; but are men 
of middle age often at their noblest? Youth charms us by a chivalrous 
will to dare all things, age wins our homage by its tolerance and bene- 
volence. He of the forties and fifties, dominant, acquisitive, however 
right he be, less often merits the tribute of sheer love. With Jack 
Hallowell it was not so. The sense of completeness, of poise and mental 
maturity which so truly marked him, grew from those qualities that 
give youth and age appeal. He was essentially and always a person, 
thinking personally, dealing with men not as things but as persons. 
And thus when he died, though the community was saddened and 
many friends felt that something precious had been forever lifted out 
of life, there was not the poignant, silent regret that had he had a longer 
tenancy of life he would have been a better man. For the daring of 
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youth and the gentleness of age were in him entwined. Having learned 
that life consists in personal venture on behalf of persons, he was fitted 
to leave it; for this pilgrimage can teach a man little more than that 
conduct is good only so long as in a world of things one glories in being 
a person. We say not agrees to but glories, because that was Jack’s 
distinction. He gloried in being a person. Whoever does not follow 
and assent to that, will not understand our friend. He was so enthu- 
siastic about human beings,whether in small groups as intimates or in 
masses as at a Commencement, that less assured or less attractive folk 
could but stare and wonder, whether or no they praised, at anybody 
who liked so heartily every sort of man. The Christmas child, at home 
or at college, in every phase of human relations, had never lost his 
boyish unafraidness to show the big, loving heart that throbbed within. 
He was a completely natural lover of his kind. 

As we outline what the man did, whether venturing to sketch in his 
family life, or noting the corporations he helped direct, the track meets 
he captained, the relief causes he led or the University affairs he 
nursed along, it will be but a procession of detached worthy doings, 
unless we hold fast this key of personalness, which unified Jack Hallo- 
well’s career. But if we gratefully bear witness to his uncommon heart- 
feltness as the spring of the activity of these forty-eight years, we 
shall see that the life had a notable unity — that eariy he knew what 
was worth while and that increasingly he willed to promote the worth 
while. The pathos in Jack’s death lies not in his not having discovered 
the purpose or the value of life, but rather that he had discovered 
life’s meaning, and had early set himself to do his bit in a vast under- 
taking which, as we say, is never done. He had ceased to add one and 
one, and like Browning’s Grammarian, was moving into terms of the 
infinite. He died when his enlarging capacities would have brought 
to him great recognition. But he had won the greatest of recognition, 
which is the perception within of what is worth while. 

The gay virile Medford lad, the home-loyal boy, of the gang and the 
ball field and the swimming hole, went from Hopkinson’s School to 
Harvard in the year 1897. To set down all of Jack’s undergraduate 
activities were to retell what family and classmates already know. 
That he here exalted the spirit of the amateur, and showed what the 
unselfish gentleman at his best can do and be on the field, all contem- 
poraries aver. One writes: 

At the intercollegiates, Harvard turned the tables on Yale, and won first 
place by a generous margin, though my recollection is that Harvard took 
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only one first place. In other words, it was the patient development of men 
who could pick up odd points here and there that brought Jack’s team to 
ultimate triumph, and it seemed to me that he had deliberately sacrificed his 
own interests, and let the public wonder why a man with a record like his had 
gone back in order to make his team, as a whole, stronger. When Jack was a 
senior, and captain of the track team, we had one very good high hurdler in 
Joe Converse, and one very good low hurdler in Joe Willis. Yale had a man 
named Clapp, I believe, who was good in both events. It was nip and tuck 
all around, with one man or another perhaps having the edge on Jack in each 
event. By very hard work and concentration on his own technique, Jack 
might have got quite a few points, but it seemed to me that he figured that 
Harvard had other good hurdlers anyway, and that he could do more for his 
team by sacrificing his own work and helping others. I used to see him 
around the track for long hours in the afternoon, encouraging members of his 
team and making suggestions, when other runners were packed off immedi- 
ately after their practice to the dressing rooms, so that their muscles should 
not stiffen. Yale beat us by a narrow margin, but I believe Converse and Willis 
took both hurdle events, and that Jack trailed in the rear. I can’t find in any 
of my old books whether he got any points at all, but if he did, I think they 
were few. 

Another adds: 

Not only was it during practice, but in the games and at the meets Jack 
was out the entire afternoon, usually waiting at the finishing line with a 
sweater, hustling the men in, and paying no attention to his own condition. 
When you realize that he built up a team which won the Intercollegiate by 
sheer team work; if you look at the figures, you will really see what a job he 
did. The team scored in every event, except the half mile and the pole vault. 
It won one first place, eight second places, five third places and five fourth 
places. The Intercollegiate games were held in 1901 in a driving rain. I still 
have and shall always have in my mind the picture of Jack (as it flashed over 
me coming down the home stretch); he was waiting, a large blanket for me 
over his arm. 

» more picture fr¢ s ! ays again s arizes th 

One e picture from these college days again summarizes the 
quality of Jack Hallowell. He and James Lawrence, our President and 
Vice President, our two admired leaders, were about to visit a student 
in the Infirmary. To be thoughtful was in good sooth natural to both. 
Jack on crossing the Square stopped and bought a present of grapes 
for the ill man. Somehow it is this added touch, this delight in express- 
ing the fondness he felt, that shows how early and how firmly personal- 
ness controlled his course. To us who knew him then, he remains the 
perfect collegian. His bearing was erect, free, care-free; his great 
agility and habitual physical fitness bred in him a sense of crystalline 
well-being as well psychic as physical. He transmitted cheer even.as 
he showed comradeship; he gave out an intense wholesomeness; he 
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showed in every contact the intense gentleness of the strong. And 
this truly Grecian grace, of feature and of body, never left him. From 
him the glory of youth did not depart. 

Directly after graduation, Jack went to work for Stone and Webster. 
He became a member of the firm in 1912, and resigned in 1918. From 
May, 1917, to March, 1919, he was assistant to Mr. Hoover, then Fed- 
eral Food Administrator. From March, 1919, to March, 1920, he wasas- 
sistant to Mr. Lane, then Secretary of the Interior. In 1920 he opened 
a private office, where he was engaged in rehabilitating embarrassed 
companies — a business requiring constant personal conferences and 
accommodations. For the sake of clearness we shall conclude this 
account by touching on Hallowell’s family circle, on his public service, 
and on his work for Harvard. 

If a man could be so hearty with classmates and other friends, what 
must he have been at home! Here his personalness found free scope 
and bore unhampered fruitage. In his upbringing in Medford he had 
seen what a perfect home could be. The serenity and the decorum of 
the Quaker, admitting every wholesome play of good spirits, was in his 
veins. His mother had given him a dependence on the spiritual, a 
compassionate concern for whatever things are lovely and of good re- 
port. His father he naturally regarded as everything that a soldier 
and citizen could be. Thus his parents’ demeanor built up in the boy 
a disposition, a point of view, which needed no precepts to enforce. It 
was a home of sweetness and of light. This, begun with the mother and 
father, with two brothers and three sisters, the young father from 1905 
to 1927 re-achieved in his houses at Medford, Washington, and Milton. 
His letters show how absolute was the conviction that his family was 
his prime care. No man could have adored his home circle more — 
could have cared for its head more chivalrously or completely, or 
spent himself more lavishly for his children. He was not only the pro- 
vider, he was the close confidential companion. ‘What didn’t we 
discuss there under the stars?” he declared after returning from a 
cruise last summer with his boys. Together they sailed, together they 
bore watch; together they looked out on the unfolding panorama of 
life. Could those who know him conjure up a finer husband or a com- 
pleter father than he? 

There comes a day when the routine and the acquisitive pall. The 
war brought that grateful relief to Hallowell in 1918. He was fortunate 
in his two chiefs — Mr. Hoover, the resourceful, imaginative general 
of human engineering; and Mr. Lane, an exuberant dreamer reaching 
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out to the poiseful strength of his young co-worker. These two years 
converted Jack, though but little persuasion was needed, to the joy, 
the durable satisfaction, of unrequited service. Happy is the man who 
serves his fellows — happiest is he who does it for a dollar a year. 
Caught in the arms of a cause, her glowing servitor without remunera- 
tion, a man tastes life at its sweetest. The staggering needs of Europe 
challenged the sympathy and strength of such men as Hallowell. He 
slaved joyously; he traveled to forty States; he acted as Mr. Hoover’s 
personal representative in Belgium, where a brave country awaited 
reparation. There followed a glorious year with one who, already 
wearied, found in him the magnetic lift of unstaunched power. Sec- 
retary Lane’s letters to Jack, his references to him, evidence how great 
was the dependence, how close the tie.! 

Returning to Boston, in November, 1920, Jack again codperated 
with Mr. Hoover, and became the Massachusetts State Chairman of 
the American Relief Administration, European Children Fund, and 
organized committees throughout the State for the raising of Massa- 
chusetts’ share of the $23,000,000 fund for undernourished children of 
Eastern and Central Europe. It is significant that this administrative 
work connected itself closely with the relief of needy people, and 
specially of children, for the heart of Jack Hallowell was always drawn 
to a child, and all children nestled close to his superb strength. They 
trusted his winning smile, his reassuring, unforgettable voice. 
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Harvard was with Jack Hallowell, not an interest, but a passion. 
She was perhaps more than an alma mater — the deep sentiment was 
something between dulcis and sacra mater. From September, 1897, 
when he entered as a freshman, to the last sub-committee of the last 
meeting of the Overseers, for better or for worse, Jack Hallowell loved 
and honored Harvard. It was a romantic attachment, solidified into 
service. To hear him report on a Harvard problem in the Overseers 
was to come in contact with a servitor, and yet a seer. There was al- 
ways in his diction the restraint and the patience of the quietist. He 
could lead cheers without being charged with or tainted by any rah rah 
spirit; he could address Harvard Clubs with a deep intelligence aglow 
with heartiness; and his election to the presidency of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs was a fitting crown to two decades of service, unselfish 
and wise. It must have given him a proper thrill in this last year to be 
reélected as Overseer, and called to be president of Harvard men all 
1 Vide Life of Lane. 
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over the world. Like the valiant knight of old, he counted it no sin to 
covet honor. In his own life he stood for the things that have made 
Harvard a factory of individuals who choose to dedicate themselves 
to great causes. 

There is a picture of Jack in the trophy-strewn house at Medford, a 
picture of him coming hurtling on over the hurdles. The taut compe- 
tent body directed by an intrepid will comes straight towards us. It is 
a vivid reminiscence of his strenuous, merry career. Whether it is 
winning or losing, we can see the smile and hear the cheery voice. The 
game was the thing, not the winning. So he lived — a gay lover of 
mankind. So, where timeless progress rewards such pilgrims, he presses 
on. 

**O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 


Zealous, beneficent, firm!” 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


NY attempt to classify American families in the order of their 
4X worth is likely to expose the classifier to ridicule and censure 
such as attended the late Ward McAllister’s painstaking 
effort in the nineties to separate New York’s four hundred 
sheep from its multitude of goats. But in New England at any rate the 
opinion is general that the Adams family has a record for distinguished 
achievement through successive generations unequaled by that of any 
other family in the country; and probably no other section of the 
country would care or venture to dispute New England’s claim. When 
it comes to naming the second family, there will be candidates from 
the stock of Virginia and Pennsylvania and New York; does any one 
among them carry a more brightly burning torch than that which the 
Lowells of Massachusetts have borne for more than a hundred and 
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fifty years? Jurists, diplomatists, pioneers in industry, gallant sol- 
diers, followers of the fine arts, poets, educators — what family be- 
sides the Lowells has produced all these — and all of them memorable 
figures? 


It is an interesting and a melancholy circumstance that in this 
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number of the MaGazine two articles should record the passing of 
brilliant members of these two families. They present a striking study 
in contrasts. Brooks Adams was an old man when he died; Guy 
Lowell was comparatively young. Through all his long life Brooks 
Adams had been oppressed by a sense of the futility of things; Guy 
Lowell spent little time in speculating on tendencies and purposes, and 
found the days too short for his own creative, purposeful work. “The 
note of social hopelessness,” which Mr. Ford finds the keynote in 
Adams’s writing, had no echo in Lowell’s life. If Adams’s place was 
“in the van of pessimists,” Lowell might as surely have been found 
leading to the attack an eager and enthusiastic band of optimists. 
The restlessness of Adams’s mind caused him to spend his powers on 
questions of secondary import. The restlessness of Lowell’s mind led 
him to reach out with keen desire for a wider range of knowledge. 
Adams, lacking an occupation that might have given definite direction 
to his energy, hung as it were at dead centre, — trying in his later 
years to maintain as a plausible theory what in his earlier years he had 
enunciated as a law. Lowell, dealing with concrete problems, sought 
solutions and, achieving them, made no attempt to formulate theories 
or deduce laws. The two men, differing so widely in temperament and 
outlook on life, had in common a rare power to stimulate and charm 
friends and companions. And each of them was a true and loyal 
representative of his illustrious line. 

Two other Harvard men of high distinction and far-reaching in- 
fluence are commemorated in the pages of this magazine — one who 
died full of years and honor, the other who, however long he might 
have lived, would always have been young and could have won no 
honors dearer to his heart than those that he had already achieved. 
Perhaps it is not altogether fantastic to trace a parallel between the 
lives of Charles Sprague Sargent and John White Hallowell. One was 
concerned with preserving natural beauty, teaching people to give the 
fullest richness of life to plants and trees; by his teaching he led them 
to enlarge and enrich their own lives. The other worked to establish 
harmony and confidence where there had been disunion or distrust, 
and to enrich and enlarge human relationships. These two men, 
Sargent through his interest in trees and plants and his love for the 
beauty of nature, Hallowell through his interest in human beings, have 
done what they could to make the earth and mankind more fit for 
whatever the far off, divine event may be, to which the whole creation 


moves. 
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THE SPRING TERM 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, '16 


Ix some quarters there persists an illusion of Harvard as the abode of peaceful 
conservatism, in which New England narrownesses and inherited traditions 
Physical ward off all inroads of the new. There are times when it is pos- 
changes sible to wish that this fond dream were true, and never does such 
a feeling occur more readily than when it becomes one’s task to comment 
briefly upon the events and changes at the University during a few months of 
its current history. Then it seems as though the pace at which new develop- 
ments proceed was dizzyingly swift, and as though an amiable tendency to 
stand pat might be more comfortable even if less to be admired. 

Even physical changes come almost too quickly to be enumerated before 
they are part of the past. To say nothing of the new Business School buildings, 
a town in themselves, there are three new dormitories in the Yard, a successor 
for Dana Hall, a new Freshman dormitory, and a new art museum, to make 
the landscape unfamiliar to the visitant who returns after afew years’ absence. 
Nor does progress stop, for even now dust and confusion mark the beginning 
of the new chemical laboratories. The perfect guide to the University would 
be a sort of loose-leaf cyclopedia, capable of receiving the additions and 
alterations made necessary by each year. 

New construction in steel and brick is but the external symbol of changes 
which affect the main business of the University. A century ago for the re- 
New require- quirements for any degree at Harvard to be altered ever so little 
ments would have provoked widespread comment. Nowadays changes 
as radical are made, accepted, put into practice, and become commonplaces, 
with surprisingly little commotion. The Graduate School of Education, for 
example, has in the past few months adopted new requirements for its degrees, 
and were there less going on elsewhere and were changes more uncommon, 
they might have attracted the notice they deserve. Similarly, while delegates 
from other institutions visit us to see how the Harvard scheme of tutorial in- 
struction and our general examinations operate, and find in them something 
new enough to be interesting, it is possible to change the system by which 
undergraduates obtain Honors in a large department or to have the tutorial 
plan adopted by a whole division, as has been recently done by the Division 
of Biology, without stirring up more than a short-lived ripple of excitement 
here. This makes the task of the historian hard, though it gives him a chance 
to make sage observations about Harvard indifference. Actually such ob- 
servations seem less to the point than the reflection that one can become used 
to swift advance and frequent innovations as well as to anything else. That 
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Harvard is as calm as she is in the face of the rapid march of events augurs 
well for her sympathy with the ideal of progress. 

Even the undergraduates, in the thick of it, seem to have become relatively 
callous to experiments and new venturings in education, of which they are 
beneficiaries or victims, except, of course, for the spokesmen of the Crimson 
for whom the necessity of turning out daily editorials provides a useful incen- 
tive to curiosity as to current affairs. But most undergraduates know one 
college rule, if they know no other, and see that the Modern Language require- 
ments, which exact of all students a certain minimum of familiarity with two 
out of the three languages, German, Latin, and French, bear directly upon 
their own academic pilgrimage. Therefore a recently announced modification 
in the working of these requirements evoked a general interest not always 
vouchsafed to other changes. 

Every candidate for an undergraduate degree at Harvard is required to 
show a “‘reading knowledge” of either French or German, and an elementary 
knowledge of the other of these two languages, or else a “‘reading knowledge” 
of either German or French together with a “‘reading knowledge” of Latin. 
Hitherto this rule could be met, so far as “reading knowledge” was concerned, 
only by passing a special examination, except that a grade of 70 or better in 
the entrance examination in advanced Latin was held to fulfil the requirement 
inthat language. An elementary knowledge may be shown in several ways —by 
a satisfactory entrance examination, by passing a special test in college, or by 
securing a grade of C or higher in an elementary course in French or German. 
The new sy-tem affects only the means by which “reading knowledge” may be 
demonstrated. In French or German the requirement may be satisfied by 
passing with at least a C the second-year college course, by winning a C in the 

first half of a more advanced course, or by passing the whole of some such 
higher course. In Latin to pass with a C in Latin A, the most elementary 
course in that language at Harvard, or to pass any higher course, or to 
achieve a C in the first half of an advanced course, will suffice to show a “‘read- 
ing knowledge.” The net result is not to do away with the Modern Language 
requirements but to make it possible to meet them by doing work of a certain 
quality in language courses, thus obviating the necessity of special tests for 
“reading knowledge.”” A survey showed that in general there was a close re- 
lation between the grades secured in courses and those obtained in the special 
tests. The new plan is therefore designed to judge an undergraduate’s fit- 
ness for his degree, so far as languages go, rather upon his work in courses 
than upon his success or failure in a special examination. Cases of too 
successful “cramming” for brief tests have been known, just as there have 
been instances in which failures have not seemed wholly just. In courses 
other factors than the passing of examinations play a part in determining 
grades. There are usually recitations and reports on outside reading, which, 
together with the results of midyear and final papers, reveal how much 
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French, German, or Latin a man knows more thoroughly than any single 
test, like the old special examination of “‘reading {knowledge,” could be ex. 
pected always to do. Essentially the new scheme is intended to dispense 
with unnecessary machinery without lowering the standard of language train- 
ing required for the degree. 

One reason, of course, for the superstition that Harvard is the stronghold of 
unalterable traditions lies in its nearness to Boston and the ease with which 
A ‘National the myth of inflexible Bostonian conservatism may be held to 
University” apply to the other side of the Charles. Now and then, when the 
policy of the University displeases its critics in New York or the West, there 
is heard much of the narrowness of the effete East, of a Boston blind to the 
present because still worshipping its past, and of the grim reactionary zeal of 
New England, all deterrents to our progress. This is natural enough — quite 
as natural as the occasional rebellious outcries of the Boston alumnus who 
resents a fancied “‘ Wall Street control” of Harvard. In sober fact, however, 
the University seems daily to be proving itself in a real sense “national.” 
Admittedly it is hard to define what constitutes a “national university’; but, 
even when opinions vary as to details, most of those who are interested in the 
question would agree that to deserve the name an institution must be fairly 
representative of the country as a whole, both in the material with which it 
works — its students — and in those who deal with this material — the 
faculty, governing boards, and the committees who plan and direct its efforts. 
As to the latter, any one who will take the trouble may see from year to year 
Harvard’s tendency to welcome in its faculties men whose training has been 
acquired elsewhere, and whose geographical affiliations are not primarily with 
Massachusetts, New England, or even with the East at all. Bostonians, Cam- 
bridgites and Harvard graduates play their parts in determining policy; so do 
New Yorkers, Southerners, Westerners, and foreign scholars. So far as any 
university may, Harvard seems not to be provincial in her actual government, 
unless it is assumed, as some would have it, that any one, however loyal to the 
college or the district whence he comes, becomes at once by virtue of living 
and working here as narrow in outlook and as provincial in spirit as the Bos- 
tonian of popular fiction. It seems fair to say that the faculties and com- 
mittees whose task it is to conduct the daily work of the university, are as 
“national” in their make-up as any such bodies are likely to be in an imperfect 
world. It is well that they are, for nothing is plainer than that a policy dic- 
tated by local interests alone would fall far short of what the student popula- 
tion demands. The Committee on Schools of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
not long ago prepared some interesting statistics on the geographical distribu- 
tion of men studying at Harvard in recent years. These show that the College 
is, if one wills, a New England institution, since most of its undergraduates 
come from the Northeastern States. It is equally clear, however, that in the 
growth of the college of late years there has been an increased representation 
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for the Middle States, the West, the South, and foreign countries, as well as 
for New England. In 1925 the proportion of students from outside New 
England to the total number in the College, was greater than in 1920. When 
one looks at the University as a whole the percentage of New Englanders is 
considerably less than in the College alone. The Committee on Schools, recog- 
nizing that there is no abstract standard by which to measure the “national” 
character of any university, makes an interesting comparison of conditions 
here with those in other institutions, and concludes that “of the great uni- 
versities Yale and Harvard unquestionably have the best-proportioned dis- 
tribution of students.” Certainly no one who studies the figures offered by 
the Committee can feel that the University as a whole should be denied the 
title of “national,” unless that title is to be restricted to a standard unattained 
as yet by any men’s university in this country in respect to students in resi- 
dence throughout the whole college year. 

? Certainly some Californians might have felt at home in Cambridge during 
the Spring Term, and equally certainly the dyed-in-the-wool inheritor of 
Puritan prejudices might have been uneasy, in viewing the in-  « yovie » 
vasion of the “oldest American university” by “America’s industry at 
youngest industry.” The Business School began in March a ae 


series of lectures and discussions of the motion picture industry and its pro- 


’ 


blems, and to Cambridge came a group of business men whose names are 
: famous wherever the movies are known. They gave to our students the 
benefit of their views on a great new field of enterprise, and received, perhaps, 
some stimulus from their contact with university standards for business 
training. The results of the lectures and discussions cannot be precisely 
measured, but it is significant that official Harvard should devote so much 
interest to an industry which is both “‘national” and “new” as few others 
can be saidtobe. The College Library and the Fogg Museum, moreover, have 
begun the task of preserving the best motion picture films, just as they pre- 
serve records of the other arts. It would be interesting to know whether the 
motion picture business and its products have been subjects for the same at- 
tention elsewhere; whether they have or not, readiness to change or add to old 
practice seems to have been proved a recognized part of Harvard’s current 
tradition. Nor can it be denied that an industry so far reaching in its influence 
upon national culture is worthy of the attention of a modern university. 

} Unfortunately some changes come unsought and are unwelcome. These 
are the losses by death or resignation of friends and servants of the University, 


of which each year brings its quota. During the Spring Term Losses to the 
f University 








at least two such losses have been sustained. The death o 
John W. Hallowell, ’01, meant the ending of a life abundantly fruitful in 
service to Harvard. He was Chairman of the Overseers’ Visiting Committee 
for the Business School, and President of the Associated Harvard Clubs. As 
Bishop Lawrence has said, “From the day that as a freshman he made his 
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class football team to the very end, his great joy was in the service of Harvard. 
He gloried in the class of 1901, and the class gloried in him. It was a glory not 
of shouting, but of friendship and service.” Not death, but the following of a 
conviction that his best work could be done elsewhere, has deprived the 
University of another good servant, Robert H. Lord, Professor of History, 
and formerly Chairman of the Department of History. He has resigned to 
enter the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church. Respect for his courage 
in following the course demanded by his conscience is easy to grant, but 
Harvard must none the less mourn the departure of a trained scholar and 
teacher, whose learning and devotion have contributed much to her. 
Sometimes, too, one hears of other changes at the University which are de- 
clared to be for the worse. Thus it is sometimes said that the College to-day 
Literary has too few literary societies, in which men interested in reading, 
meetings writing, and books, may find a chance to express themselves 
informally. It does seem to be true that in the last twenty years some clubs 
originally founded wholly or in part for “literary” purposes have lost their 
pristine character. But, if this is to be admitted, it should be added that the 
need is being met in other ways, that new organizations, some of them too 
informal to be recognized as “clubs” or “societies” at all, are springing up, 
and that there is little reason to fear that undergraduates with a taste for such 
things are being starved. Tutors, for example, often are the centres of inter- 
ested groups of students, with whom their meetings come quickly to be virtu- 
ally “literary” conferences serving just the purposes once achieved by other 
means. Again, for the last two years, Professor Whitney, Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in History and Literature, has held at intervals throughout 
the winter meetings for men concentrating in his field. At each of these meet- 
ings an undergraduate has read a paper before an audience of other under- 
graduates interested in his subject. Tutors in History and Literature have 
been invited, also, and usually one or two members of the Faculty, especially 
concerned with the topic under discussion, have been asked to be present and 
to furnish by their remarks a basis for intelligent comment upon the paper. 
The result has been a number of stimulating conclaves, at which tutors, pro- 
fessors, and students have met upon an equal footing and have found in the 
debating of historical and literary problems informally and unofficially, a 
delight - 
at least one “literary” society has been born, the John Barnard Associates. 
Named after John Barnard, “Parson Barnard” of Marblehead, who gave his 





and often inspiration — not easily secured by other means. Finally, 


library to Harvard, the Associates are a group of undergraduates and gradu- 
ates united by an interest in book collecting. Their activities are to be varied. 
They hope to further in all possible ways the interests of the College Library, 
to encourage intelligent buying of good books, and to print, as occasion offers, 
volumes which shall not only be interesting for their contents but also worthy 
specimens of the typographer’s art. Professor George Herbert Palmer is the 
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honorary head of the Associates; already they have nearly filled their member- 
ship, and will soon be in the enviable position of a society with a considerable 
waiting list. Their career has opened auspiciously with an exhibition of rare 
and fine books owned by Harvard students. This exhibition, held in the 
Treasure Room of the Library, was attractive from many points of view. 
There was good printing, new and old; there were autograph letters, “‘associa- 
tion books,” and samples of all the things in which the bibliophile rejoices. 
Some of the books were old, some new; some appealed because they were beau- 
tiful to look at, and others because their rarity makes them beautiful at least 
to the collector. Any one given to doubt about the range and quality of under- 
graduate taste, literary and artistic, would have taken heart in seeing this 
exhibition. 

Not infrequently chanzes made or suggested for Harvard meet with vigor- 
ous opposition. For more than a year now there has been lively debate 
about the proposal that a new chapel be the University’s The War 
Memorial to her sons who died in the World War. To some the Memorial 
replacement of Appleton Chapel by a new one seems desecration; to others 
the idea of any chapel in the Yard is repugnant, and still others feel that the 
War Memorial should not be a church at all. Other critics, who based their 
dislike for the project upon a tentative plan for a new chapel which was made 
public last year, have been contented by an assurance that this plan was only 
experimental and that the final design is still to be made. But criticism per- 
sists, coming now, it seems, chiefly from certain undergraduates, who have 
industriously circulated petitions and have sought to rouse others to protest. 
Grounds for their objection to the Memorial seem to be many. Some of them 
are fired with intolerant zeal and prefer to regard a university church as 
somehow a peril to their right to think as they like. Others maintain that 
Harvard needs other things more than a new chapel, and resent the use of 
funds for anything except what seems to them most necessary and most use- 
ful. On the other hand, the alumni who favor the proposal say that such 
undergraduate opinion should not be taken too seriously. The students who 
disagree retort by saying that they, and not the graduates, know most about 
the sentiment of future generations and that they, not their elders, have to 
live and work in the Yard, and, perhaps, worship in the chapel, so that their 
views should weigh heavily. The fact remains that the alumni, whose repre- 
sentatives have approved the idea of a memorial church, are those who will 
give it to Harvard. They, as donors, should be allowed at least to determine 
what their gift shall be. There is no danger that any undergraduate will ever 
be forced to enter the new chapel against his will, and if its mere presence in 
the Yard offends some of our students, it should be salutary for them to re- 
member that Harvard has never existed solely for any one class or group of 
classes, and that the graduates, however infrequently they may come to 
Cambridge, have earned the privilege of having a memorial to their sons and 
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brothers take the form which seems to most of them fitting and right. As to 
the attitude of future Harvard generations, one man’s prophesy is as good as 
another’s. If the graduates wish to build a War Memorial, and wish it to take 
the form of a new chapel, it seems no more than mere tolerance for the present 
undergraduate, however antagonistic he may be, to take the matter in good 
part. No one can object to the free expression of opinion by students, though 
many have not unreasonably been led to protest when this expression has 
been so delivered as to suggest that its authors feel they have a right not only 
to be heard but to dictate. The campaign for funds for the Memorial has be- 
gun, and it is probable that, as so often happens, the desire of the majority 
will be carried out and that the minority will acquiesce cheerfully enough. 

The controversy about the War Memorial has been more protracted but 
less bitter than that waged about our athletic relations with Princeton, but 
on events seem to show that even out of an unpleasant and highly 
with Prince- regrettable affair may come some good. The breaking of ath- 
ton ‘ . > ‘ 3 : ; 
letic harmony with a sister university has made it necessary for 
many of us to realize that the main aims of an educational institution are 
separate from the daily conduct of undergraduate athletics. No one who 
knows anything of the situation questions that, as universities, Princeton and 
Harvard share common ideals and coéperate in the pursuit of them. Funda- 
mentally their friendship is too close to be disturbed by bickerings about 
collegiate sport. Many who have hitherto lightly thought of university rela- 
tions as measured by athletic interchanges are now taking stock of more es- 
sential issues. In the last issue of this MaGazine the University Editor pointed 
out that President Hibben of Princeton was to give the Godkin lectures at 
Harvard during the Spring Term, and it is worth noting, also, that Pro- 
fessor R. K. Root of Princeton is, during the current half year, giving a half 
course in the department of English here. Such visitors have long been wel- 
comed, and for Harvard and Princeton to supply each other now and then with 
teachers and lecturers is nothing new. Immediately occasioned by the football 
squabble, however, is a large gift by Arthur Sachs, ’01, to support a new art 
journal to be brought out by Harvard and Princeton jointly. Such a gift would 
be welcome at any time; it is especially @ propos now. By making it plain that 
the two universities are allies in the sort of work for which they exist, and by 
showing that their amity is too securely based to be threatened by a dispute 
about what is no more than an incidental interest of each, Mr. Sachs’s 
generosity should accomplish much. 

Changes are part of everyday life at Harvard, then, but in one way, at least, 
the undergraduate finds his zeal for change discouraged. Each year every 
A guide for Freshman is asked to decide during the Spring Term what 
Freshmen branch of study he will make his chief concern during his college 
course. He is given many opportunities to secure help in making this decision, 
and even after it is made he is permitted, if he has good reasons, to alter it. In 
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his own interests, however, he is urged to choose his field of concentration 
wisely enough so that he can stick to it, and this year the Crimson is doing its 
part to make a wise choice more easy to achieve. A series of articles on the 
various branches of study has been appearing in its pages, and these, written 
by teachers of the various subjects in which students may elect to concentrate, 
must serve to tell many a Freshman just what he most needs to know about 
what Harvard offers him. Indeed, one may suspect that many graduates 
would find illumination and a new realization of what the College now means 
by reading the carefully prepared and richly informative articles published 
by the Crimson. 

The two most striking changes in Harvard affairs during the Spring Term 
have been left to the last. The first is the resignation of Professor C. N. Green- 
ough as Dean of Harvard College. He has served a long term pean 
and has earned the right to give up an office which, however Greenough’s 
: : : resignation 

great its rewards, lays a heavy burden upon its holder, especially 
when that holder is a scholar whose work as teacher and writer must suffer 
from the demands made upon the Dean. Professor Greenough will next yea 
take up once more his work as Professor of English, and students in that field 
will rejoice to have him once more giving his full quota of courses there. He 
has accomplished great things in University Hall, and his tact and wisdom 
have won for him the affection and respect of the undergraduates. It is too 
early to estimate finally the value of all his achievements as Dean, but his 
liberality in allowing undergraduates an active part in determining some parts 
of his administrative policy, and his skill in building up an effective ma- 
chinery to do the amazingly difficult tasks which fall to the lot of the Dean’s 
Office, are elements in his success obvious to any one who has watched his 
work in the last six years. That he feels he must now resign is a source of re- 
gret to students and faculty. His successor, Professor A. C. Hanford, is 
fortunate in coming to an office the smooth running of which is a striking 
tribute to Dean Greenough’s ability, and, although to keep up the standard 
set by his predecessor will be difficult, the new Dean will enter upon the task 
with the confident support of all those with whom he is to work and of those 
who know of the skill he has shown in the administrative offices he has filled 
before. 

Finally, one change at Harvard has been more discussed than any other 
made during the present term, and is, perhaps, the most drastic innovation 
in our methods of instruction since the beginning of the system The New 
of general examinations. This is the adoption of a scheme by Freedom 
which hereafter in most Harvard courses all formal instruction in the first 
half year will stop at the beginning of the December vacation, and in the 
second half year, at about May 1. Tutorial work will be suspended, too, dur- 
ing the weeks in which instruction in courses is discontinued. The result of 
the plan will be that two and a half weeks in January and three and a half 
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weeks in May, during which classes now meet regularly, will hereafter be 
periods in which the suspension of most lectures, recitations, tutorial meetings, 
and other formal “college engagements,” will leave students relatively free to 
use their time in other ways. These periods are now being referred to as 
“‘reading periods,” and they are in no sense designed to be vacations. In each 
course reading will be assigned to be done during the time after class meetings 
are discontinued, and the tutors will also give their advisees work to be done 
independently. The new scheme will not apply to elementary courses, which 
will be conducted throughout each half year as at present, and certain other 
courses in each department will no doubt have to be exempted from the 
operation of the new system on account of special demands made by their 
subjects and methods. 

It is probable that most Freshmen next year will work as they do now, since 
nearly all students in their first year take only elementary courses. Upper- 
classmen will begin the year as at present, taking courses, attending lectures 
and recitations and working individually with tutors. After the Christmas 
vacation they will return to spend the two and a half weeks before Midyears 
attending classes only in such elementary courses as they may be taking and 
for their other courses reading assignments made in advance by the instruc- 
tors. Similarly, in the spring in most courses except those open to Freshmen, 
there will be three weeks and a half just before the final examinations begin, 
in which class meetings will not be held. Statistics show that most Sopho- 
mores and Juniors are now taking at least one elementary course, so that if 
they continue to choose their work as they do now most of them will have at 
least one course which will meet regularly even during the “reading periods.” 
Most Seniors, probably, will have no engagements in the classroom during 
the last weeks of each half year. The new plan will not mean less work. 
Students will be abundantly occupied in the “reading periods” in doing work 
assigned by tutors and instructors, securing thereby practical experience in 
studying without the constant guidance offered by lectures and tutorial con- 
ferences. The midyear and final examinations, of course, will test the results 
of this independent study as thoroughly as may be. 

The plan is an experiment, and like all experiments holds possibilities for 
bad as well as good. There will be, for a few years at least, incorrigible opti- 
mists who will see in the “reading periods” blessed relief not only from the 
classroom but from all academic work. Such hopeful spirits are sure to be 
swiftly disillusioned, and their failures will not weigh heavily in determining 
the success of the system, provided it accomplishes good results for students 
better worth aiding. It will give to our best collegiate citizens a chance to 
prove their ability to develop successfully their own resources, and will 
stimulate them by allowing them independently to work out their own aca 
demic salvation. Harvard has long recognized the principle that in the last 
analysis men educate themselves and that learning how to make free use of 
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the opportunities offered in college is a process worth whatever it may cost. 
The new scheme simply puts this principle into practice, and every one who 
accepts the principle is confident of the success of its application. 

The students will not be the only gainers. For instructors a lightening of 
the load of teaching is sure to be welcome, especially in May, when special 
examinations and the reading of theses now crowd every day to the point of 
making effective work almost impossible. They will profit by a few weeks in 
which they will have more time for their own reading, writing, and research, 
and for the more satisfactory carrying out of their duties as examiners. Also 
they will have an opportunity and an obligation to take stock of their courses, 
to experiment with new ways of setting forth their material in a shorter term. 
And they will have the fun of helping to transform Harvard’s latest experi- 
ment in educational method into a proved success. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of January 31, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) $751.12. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$49.44 for the Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs, Augustus Clifford Tower for her gift of 
$100,000 for the “Augustus Clifford Tower Fund 
(1927).” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $29,250 for 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To friends and members of the family of Henry 
Ehrlich for their gift of $11,450 for the Henry 
Ehrlich Memorial Fund in the Medical School. 

To the United States Steel Corporation for the 
gift of $5000; to the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company for the gift of $2000 and to Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., and the Universal Winding 
Company for their gifts of $250 each for the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey for his gift of $5000 
to establish the Permelia E. Cheney Hersey Memo- 
rial Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3433.33 
for the case system of teaching, Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $2928.70 
for “The William and Adelaide Barbour Fund.” 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the un- 
restricted gift of $2413.99, 


To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $1000 
for the Henry P, Davison Scholarships for 1926-27, 

To Mr. F. W. Frerichs for his gift of $1090 for a 
special salary. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Louis A. Frothingham and Ogden L. 
Mills for their gifts of $200 each and to Mr. Robert 
F. Herrick for his gift of 3100 for the Department 
of Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400.60 
for the purchase of apparatus for the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for a 
special scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $400 towards the scholarships for 1926-27, 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift of 
$200 towards the scholarship for 1926-27, 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $75 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $25 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $175 and 
to Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 827.21 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To members of the class in Geology 4 for the gift 
of $167 for the Department of Geology. 

To the First Church in Boston for the gift of 
$109.93 for students’ aid in the Theological School. 

To Mr. Atherton Clark for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Harold W. Parsons for his gift of $50 for the 
French ceiling in the new Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. George A. Burdett for his gift of $50 for 
the endowment fund of the Division of Music. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$50 for the teaching equipment fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker & Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. William Farnsworth for his gift of $5 for 
publishing “Harvard Library Notes.” 
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To Mrs. Harcourt Amory and her children, Mrs. 
Constantine Hutchins, Mr. Harcourt Amory and 
Mr. John Singleton Amory, for their valuable gift 
of first editions and manuscripts of Lewis Carroll 
containing original drawings of Tenniel. 

To each giver towards the Arnold Arboretum 
Endowment Fund (1926). 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1927: Dietrich Conrad 
Smith, 3d, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoélogy. 

To take effect February 1, 1927: Lewis Marshall 
Hurxthal, as Research Fellow in Medicine. 

To take effect at the end of the first half of 1926- 
27: Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, and Charles Mather 
Smith Niver, as Assistants in Fine Arts and Tutors 

L the Division of Fine Arts; Holden Furber, as 
sistant in History and Government; Haskell Brooks 
urry, as Inst ructor in Math matics. 

To take effect July 1, 1927: Cyrus Cressey Stur- 
gis, as Assistant Prof e€8sor of ‘Medicine. 

To take effect September 1, 1927: William 
McDougall, as Professor of Psychology; Robert 
Howard Lord, as Professor of History. 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Ralph Augustus 
Hatch, as Assitant in Ophthalmology. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1926-27: Lawrence Perci- 
val Hall, Assistant in Chemistry; Philip Albert 
Child, and Nelson Sherwin Bushnell, Assistants in 
English; George Norbert Kates, Assistant in Fine 
Arts and History; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., Instructor 
in Loblogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology; 
Michael Karpovich, Lecturer on History. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: John 
Gilbert Beebe-Center and Frank Acklen Pattie, Jr., 
Instructors in Psychology and Tutor in the Division 
of Philosophy; Albert Edouard Navez, Lecturer on 
Physiology; Earnest Cary, Lecturer on Greek and 
Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Robert Malcolm Gay, Lecturer on English. 

For the second half of 1927-28: Robert Eugene 
Cushman, Lecturer on Government. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from September 1, 1927: 
well Moore, Chairman ez officio; Theodore 


Edward Cald- 


Gerald Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Frederick May 
Eliot, Henry Knox Sherrill. 

Voted to appoint Henry Harmon Stev- 
ens, Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages, from February 7, 1927 to 
September 1, 1929. 








Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For two years from September 1, 1927: Carl 
Joachim Friedrich, Lecturer on Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Gove rnment, and 
Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 7: Ben- 
jamin Fletcher Wright and E vty "Taaee 
Chamberlin, Instructors in Government and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and Economic 8; 
Edward Sagendorph Mason, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; James Phinney Baxter, 
3d, Assistant Professor of History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Geology, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Kirtley Fletcher 
Mather was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Assistant Librarian Walter B. Briggs for 
the second half of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Arthur N. Holcombe for the 
first half of 1927-28, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board De- 
cember 10, 1923, and, for the second half, 

Voted to grant leave of absence, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880, to Professor 
Oliver D. Kellogg, for 1927-28; Peoteenie 
Walter R. Spalding, for 1927-28 

Voted to grant leave of eat to 
Professor Irving Babbitt for the second 
half of 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 


Meeting of February 14, 1927 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
securities valued at $50 and $575.98 in 
cash from the estate of Ambrose Talbot, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $75,000 
towards the Law School Endowment. 


To the National Electric Light Association for 
the gift of $10,000 and to Messrs C. D. Parker and 
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Company, Inc., for the gift of $41.66 for Public 
Utility Management, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. Mckinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2690 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2150 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry ribers for the gifts of $1545 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. George IH. Liebel for his gift of $1500 to 
be used at the discretion of Dr. Bovie. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1327.32 
for the Department of Physiology. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $1050 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of $1000 
to be added to the income of the Ernest B. Dane 
Fund. 

To the McCall Company for the gift of $1000 for 
the case system of teaching, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To sundry subseribers for the gifts of $900 for 
cataloguing a collection of birds for the Museum of 





Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1500 
for the Warner Expedition and $145 for publishing 
Harvard Theological Studies. 

To Professor Ar yald C, Coolidge for his gift of 
$750 for administrative expenses of the Library. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture for the gilt of $625, the first quarterly pay- 
ment on account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
cordance with their vote of Novem- 





Arboretum, in ac 
ber 9, 1923. 

To Mr. Joseph P. Day for his gift of 8565, to Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor for his gift of $50, to Mr. John R. 
Wildman for his gift of $25 and to Mr. George P. 
Becker for his gift of $15 for the Business School 
Library. 

To Mr. Gordon Abbott for his gift of $500 for a 
special salary. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Professor Harlow Shapley for his gift of $500 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Henry Walters for his gift of $3500 towards 
a certain salary. 

To the Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston for the gift of $250 for the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Club of Southern California for 
the gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Mr. S. LeRoy French for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of books for the McKinlock Hall 
Library. 

To Mr. Charles Page Perin for his gift of $100 
for the Engincering School Scholarship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 for 
The Henry Weideman Locke Lending Fund, 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann Jack- 
son Fund, 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
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cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920, 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of $25 
for Government 1. 

To Mr. Donald S. Birkett for his gift of $10 for 
the Jay Backus Woodworth Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect February 5, 1927: Raymond Mat- . 
thew Fuess, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. 

To take effect February 7, 1927: Ralph Milton 
Crumrine, as Assistant in Pathology, Medical 
Schoo! and Cancer Commission. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From January 1, 1927 to September 1, 1927: 
William Alfred Rolfe, Instructor in Proctology, 
Graduate Courses. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Lewis Rex Miller, 
Proctor; John Life La Monte, Assistant in History 
and Government; Henry Wadsworth Clark, Assistant 
in History; Paul Perham Cram, Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics; Oskar Halge 
Lundholm, Research Fellow in Abnormal Psychology; 
Gunnar Vilhelm Heimburger, Research Fellow in 
Physics; Norman Burdett Nash, Lecturer on the 
Ph tlosophy of Religion. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Kuang-Ti 
Mei, Instructor in Chinese; Miltiades Stavros Da- 
mos, Instructor in Mathematics; Everard Miller Up- 
john and Howard Taylor Fisker, Assistants in Fine 
Arts; Henry Maurice Sheffer, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy; Nathan Ross Margold, Instructor in 
Law. 

During the year 1926-27: Willard Long Throp, 
Lecturer on Political Economy. 

For two years from September 1, 1927; Harlan 
True Stetson, Assistant Professor of Astronomy. 








For three years from September 1, 1927: Charles 
Holt Taylor, In3tructor in History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man; Joseph Leonard Walsh, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics; Frederick Merk, Assistant Professor 
of History; Carrol] Cornelius Pratt, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Tutor in the Division of 
Philosophy. 

For four years from September 1, 1927; Roger 
Sherman Foster, Assistant Professor of Law. 

For five years from September 1, 1927: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Lecturer on History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
James Bradley Thayer, Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Law. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 


Associate Professor of Government, and 
Dean of Harvard College, to serve from 
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September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Alfred 
Chester Hanford was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from September 
1, 1927: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Warren Abner Seavey 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint Earnest Albert Hooton 
a member of the Committee on Inter- 
national Research for the second half of 
1926-27, during the absence of Professor 
Tozzer. . 

Voted to appoint George Alexander 
Johnston Rose William Belden Noble 
Lecturer for the year 1928-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Louis C. Graton for the first half 
of 1927-28, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923, and for the second half of 1927-28. 

Resolved: That in accordance with the 
proposal of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
the Corporation are unanimously and 
heartily in favor of a beautiful new chapel 
in the Yard, which shall be a memorial to 
the Harvard men who gave their lives in 
the World War. 


Meeting of February 28, 1927 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1000, from the estate of Martha Jane 
Van Duzee (Mrs. Ira Damon Van Duzee) 
to be added to the permanent fund of the 
University, the interest to be used toward 
the payment of expenses, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 to 
be added to the income of the endowment fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Incorporated, for the gift of $5000 for the James H. 
McGraw Fund, Business School. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of $1000 for 
the Huntington Hospital endowment. 
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To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for their 
gifts of $500 each for the Blue Hill Observatory En- 
dowment Fund. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift of 
$446 to be used at the discretion of Dr. Bovie for the 
Cancer Commission. 

To the Campbell-Ewald Company for the gift of 
$210 for the case system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1927-28, 

To the Society of Friends for their gift of $200 
for the Theslogical School. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $125 towards the scholarship for 1926-27, 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $50 
towards the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 1925- 
26. 

To Mr. Benjamin B. Perkins for his gift of $50 for 
the Psychological Laboratory. 

To Mr. Leonard C. Sanford for his gift of $50 
towards cataloguing the collection of birds for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., for his gift of 
$25 for the Harvard Forest. 

To Mr. Ezra H. Baker for his gift of $22.50 for 
the purchase of Library books. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1927: David Frank Ed- 
wards, as Associate Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment, 

To take effect February 5, 1927: Frederick Hales 
Drake, as Assistant in Physics; Seymour Edwin 
Harris, as Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 

To take effect March 1, 1927: Joseph Martin 
Klamon, as Instructor in Business Policy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1926-27: Frederick Vinton 
Hunt, Assistant in Physics; Royal Stewart Steiner, 
Assistant in Economics; Huntington Brown, Assist- 
ant in English; William Otho Potwin Morgan, 
Thomas Coolidge, and Willard Owen Thompson, 
Assistants in Chemistry; Arthur Randolph Kelley, 
Assistant in Anthropology; Philip Jackson Darling- 
ton, Jr., Assistant in Zodlogy; Erik Fritiof Bjerkan- 
der Fries, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoélogy; Philip 
Albert Leighton, Instructor in Chemistry; Julian 
Lowell Coolidge, Exchange Professor to France (in 
place of Albert Bushnell Hart). 

For the second half of 1927-28: James Haughton 
Woods, Exchange Professor to France. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Robert 
Henry Pfeiffer, Instructor in Semitic Languages; 
Joseph Kimbark Peterson, Stewart Scott Cairns, 
Frederick Chapman Jonah, Griffith Baley Price, 
and Stuart Brown Sommerville, Instructors in Math- 
ematics; John Fairfield Sly, Lecturer on Government. 

For two years from September 1, 1927; Chester 
Laurens Dawes, Assistant Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: William 
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Thomson, Instructor in Semitic Languages and 
History. 


The President nominated Alfred Chester 
Hanford as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College during the 
second half of 1926-27, and it was voted to 
appoint him. 

Voted to approve of the following 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Instruction passed by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at their meeting of February 
15, 1927: 

1. That the Faculty approve the principles con- 
tained in the report presenting proposals for short- 
ening the periods of formal teaching. 

2, That any Department or Division so desiring 
be allowed to adopt the plan and arrange its in- 
struction accordingly. 

3. That any Department or Division desiring to 
modify the plan to meet its particular needs shall 
present its proposals to the Faculty. 

4. That the suspension of lectures or other class- 
room exercises shal] not apply to courses regularly 
open to Freshmen. With reference to other courses, 
the Department or Division concerned shall be em- 
powered to designate such as are to be treated in the 
same way, it being understood that the right of a 
Department or Division to determine how its courses 
shall be conducted shall remain as at present. 

5. That the Departments or Divisions adopting 
the plan proposed shall be authorized to put it into 
effect in the academic year 1927-28. 


Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

George Mosher Bramann, Wilson Fisk 
Douglas, William Campbell Root, from 
Assistants to Austin Teaching Fellows in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor James H. Woods for the first 
half of 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William E. Hooking for the 
second half of 1927-28. 

Voted to make the following grants from 
the income of the Milton Fund: 

1. Louis Allard, to enable him to complete the 
assembly of documents for his book on “The 
Comedy of Manners in France.” 

2. Gregory P. Baxter, for two years to pay the 
salary of an assistant to carry on the experimental 
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determinations of the compressibilities and tempera 
ture coefficients of gases at low pressure. 

8. H. B. Bigelow, for the purchase of apparatus 
to be used on an oceanographic expedition planned 
for next summer, to study the dynamic cause of the 
Gulf Stream current off the North Atlantic Coast 
of the United States. 

4. Charles T. Brues, to allow him to obtain col- 
lections for a continuation of his work on the adap- 
tations of aquatic animal life to high temperatures, 
this grant to cover living and traveling expenses 
only. 

5. Richard C. Cabot, to allow him to complete 
the work begun under previous grants on the effects 
of a prison sentence on the after lives of five hundred 
men who have been released from the Concord, 
Massachusetts, Reformatory. 

6. James B. Conant, to allow him to investigate 
the nature of the linkage hetween the protein and 
the pigment in hemoglobin and the nature of the 
changes involved in the oxidation and reduction of 
the pigment. 

7. W. J. Crozier, to be used to pay the salary of 
an assistant and to defray expenses incurred in an 
investigation of the nature of central nervous pro- 
cesses. 

8. Harvey N. Davis and Gregory P. Baxter, to 
defray the expenses incurred for apparatus and 
supplies in determining the temperature of the ice- 
point on the absolute scale through measurements 
of the densities of argon and oxygen at various 
temperatures and pressures. 

9. J. A. Dawson, to pay the salary of a technical 
assistant and to purchase apparatus needed to 
investigate the nature and function of the so-called 
excito-motor apparatus in unicellular animals and 
also, by means of micro-injection, the nature of cer- 
tain digestive processes in these animals. 

10. Willard J. Fisher, to develop and test appara- 
tus for the photography of meteors. 

11. Grinnell Jones, to enable him to continue his 
investigation of the properties of solutions of elec- 
trolytes, this sum to pay the wages of a glass-blower 
and a mechanician, and to cover the purchase of 
the new apparatus and chemicals needed. 

12. G. L. Kittredge, to pay for securing originals 
or copies of manuscripts bearing on the History of 
Witchcraft in England and in America. 

13. Harvard Law Faculty, to continue the scien- 
tific and statistical investigation of the operation of 
criminal justice in Boston. 

14. Alexander G. McAdie, to enable him to make 
a study of the electrification of clouds and fogs, to 
form part of a study of clouds and cloudy condensa- 
tion in free air, the results of which it is hoped will 
contribute to the improvement of weather fore- 
casts. The grant will be used to pay for the part- 
time services of a mechanician and an assistant, and 
for traveling and incidental expenses. 

15. Theodore F. T. Plucknett, for two years to 
defray the expenses of research incurred by him 
preliminary to the publication of the Year Books of 
the Reign of Richard II. The Ames Fund has agreed 
to finance the publication of this edition if other 
means of providing help in the expense of research 
can be found. 

16. Chandler R. Post, to partially defray traveling 
and incidental expenses to be incurred by him in 
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completing the gathering of data for his book on the 
History of Spanish Painting, for which an earlier 
grant from the Milton Fund has been made. 

17. James H. Ropes, to enable him to pay for 
assistance in the collation of the Greek Manuscripts 
of the Epistle of St. James. 

18. Frederick A. Saunders, to allow him to pur- 
chase a Moll Recording Microphotometer for use 
in research on the structure of spectra. 

19. A. M. Schlesinger, for the replacement of his 
salary at Harvard and at Radcliffe for the first half 
of the academic year 1927-28, in order that he may 
complete his researches on American Social and 
Intellectual Life from the close of the Civil War to 
the yer 1900, with Particular Reference to the 
Urbanization of Population. 

20. Taylor Starck, to allow him to obtain photo- 

tat copies of two manuscripts by Notker Labeo for 
the purpose of collation and the preparation of a 
dictionary of the works of that author. 

21. Alfred M. Tozzer, to enable him to pay the 

alary of a graduate student who will chemically 
analyze metal objects from Yucatan, the student 
to work under the direction of Professor G. P. Bax- 
ter. 

22. William H. Weston, Jr., to 
to continue an intensive comparative study of a 
group of parasitic fungi which cause the several 
downy mildew diseases of important food crops, the 
grant to be used to pay for the part-time services of 


enable him 


two graduate students, 

23. R. H. Wetmore, to defray the traveling and 
living expenses incurred in assembling a more ex- 
tensive collection of the genera Aster and Solidago, 
the material to be studied later in the laboratory 
for the purpose of adding information to knowledge 
of the cytology of hybrids and to the methods 
Nature adopts in producing new forms. 

24. James H. Woods for Charles Hartshorne, to 
enable Dr. Hartshorne to continue his work on the 
preparation for publication of the manuscripts of 
Charles S. Peirce. 


Meeting of March 14, 1927 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Artemas Ward, securities 
valued at $250,271.97. 

From the estate of Miss Elizabeth L. Walker, 
$5000 for the Cancer Fund of the Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

From the estate of John H. Cole $1000 to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $27.23. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $100,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1069 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1300 for 
the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$12,500 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. Mckinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To Mrs. John L. Proctor for her gift of $5000 for 
current expenses of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To Mr. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $2000 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the department of Bacteriology and $600 for the 
department of Pathology. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $1500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Law School Association for the 
gift of $1000 for the expenses of the Ames competi- 
tion. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $1000 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station 

To Mr. Howard J. Sachs for his gift of $870 for 
the purchase of art books for the Fogg Art Museum, 

To the Harvard Business School Alumni Associa- 
tion for the gift of $400 for the loan fund. 

To Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for the gift 
of $310 for the surgical laboratory. 

To Mr. William H. Barnes for his gift of $250 for 
the endowment fund of the Division of Music. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$250 towards the scholars! ip for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $250 towards the scholarships for 
1926-27. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
lectures in the Division of Physics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $143.60 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Mr. Harvey O. Dobson for his gift of $100 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Education. 

To Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene for her gift of 
$100 for the garden of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 towards the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Ine., for 
the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $33 for the 
Jay Backus Woodworth Fund. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$25 for the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship 
for 1927-28. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship Fund. 


Voted: to accept the legacy of $50,000 
given by the Seventh article of the will of 
Dr. William H. Baker, late of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, deceased, as an endow- 
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ment fund to reéstablish a chair of gyne- 
cology in the Medical School to be known 
as the “W. H. Baker Chair of Gynecol- 
ogy,” such chair to be totally unassoci- 
ated with the chair of obstetrics or of 
surgery, and the income only to be used. 

The President reported the death of 
Frederick James Allen, Research Associ- 
ate in the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
which occurred on February 17, 1927 

The resignation of Arthur Lovett 
Endicott as Bursar was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect April 4, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the second half of 1926-27: Richmond Pugh 
Bond, Assistant in English; Erwin Ottomar Chris- 
tensen, Assistant in Fine Arts; William Douglas 
Richmond, Assistant in Fine Arts; Hugh Carlton 
Blodgett, Assistant in Psychology; Everett John 
Nelson, Assistant in Philosophy; Robert Malcolm 
Gay, Lecturer on English. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: John Wil- 
son, Instructor in Modeling; Charles Augustus 
Whittemore, Lecturer on the Mechanical Plant of 
Buildings; Robert Kingsley, Ezra Ripley Thayer 
Teaching Fellow; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, Lecturer 
on Mining Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, Lecturer on 
Water Rights; Charles Edwards Park, Lecturer on 
Practical Theology. 

From April 4, 1927: Wilfred Cook Saeger, Bursar. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Stephen 
Francis Hamblin, Assistant Professor of Horti- 
culture. 





Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Donald L. Augustine 
from April 1 to October 1, 1927, 


Meeting of March 28, 1927 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Arthur F. Luke, securities 
valued at $190,707.82 and $46,332.89 in cash. 

From the estate of Theodore N. Vail, $12,040 in 
securities, 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $22,000 for 
the War Hero Memorial Fund. 

To Dr. Henry Isaiah Dorr for his gift of $19,960 
towards the Henry Isaiah Dorr Chair of Research 
and Teaching in Anesthetics and Anesthesia. 
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To Miss Ellen D. Sharpe for her gift of $5000 and 
to Messrs. Henry Pope and Albert Thorndike for 
their gifts of $1000 each towards the Robert W. Lov- 
ett Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Julius Rosenwald for his gift of $2000 for 
a research fellowship in the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1825 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Messrs. John S. Ames and Henry Lyman for 
their gifts of $1250 each for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$1782 for publications of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy. 

To Mr. S. Dacre Bush for his gift of $1900 for the 
endowment fund of the Division of Music. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $990 to 
provide two additional Whiting Fellowships for 
1927-28. 

To the Class of 1914 for the gift of $900 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$800 to an anonymous friend for the gilt of $469.05, 
to Mr. Raymond B. Goodell for his gift of $10 and 
to Mr. Hamilton V. Bail for his gift of $5 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$800 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. William H. Coolidge for his gift of $500 
for Economic Geology. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
for the gift of 500 for the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift of $50 
towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for 
the gift of $265 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of $250 and 
to Mrs. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $50 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Dr. Samuel W. Ellsworth for his gift of $250 
for the Price Greenleaf Aid. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $175 for the 
Jay Backus Woodworth Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $175 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 for 
the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5 towards 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 


Voted to accept the offer of the Circolo 
Italiano of a Fellowship in accordance 
with the terms of a letter dated March 22, 
1927, to Dean Moore. 

The President reported the following 
deaths: 

Charles Albert Brackett, Professor of 
Oral Pathology Emeritus, which occurred 
on the twentieth instant, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

Charles Sprague Sargent, Arnold Pro- 
fessor of Arboriculture and Director of the 
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Arnold Arboretum, which occurred on the 
twenty-second instant, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1927: Raphael Isaacs, as 
Assistant Physician, Huntington Hospital, and 
Instructor in Medicine. 

To take effect September 1, 1927: Raymond Les- 
lie Buell, as Assistant Professor of Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; John Dickinson, as Lecturer on Gorern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1926-27: Payson Rex Web- 
ber, Assistant in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division 
of Fine Arts. 

For the summer of 1927: Clifton Harlan Paige, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Stephen 
Barr Jones, and Howard Adorno Powers, Assistants 
in Mineralogy and Petrography; Edward Sears Cas- 
tle, Assistant in Physiology and Tutor in the Division 
of Biology; Robert Darius Howard and Edmund 
William Pavenstedt, Instructors and Tutors in His- 
tory and Literature; Robert Nathan Cram, Instruc- 
tor in Landscape Architecture; Morley Jeffers Wil- 
liams, Instructor in Landscape Topography and 
Construction; Asbury Haven Herrick, Harold 
Shepherd Bennett, John Franklin McCoy, V. Allan 
Evans, Ames Johnston, James MacLellan Hawkes, 
Puilip Motley Palmer, Gottlob Friedrich Mezger, 
John Phemister, William Frederick Holderman, 
Edward Edwin Euler, Martin Albert Henry, and 
William Kurath, Instructors in German. 

Enginzering School: Howard Moore Turner, 
Lecturer on Water Power Engineering; George Alex- 
ander Orrok, Lecturer on Power Plant Engineering; 
George Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering 
Sciences; Everett Lenox Reed, Instructor in Metal- 
lurgy; Theodore Frederick Hatch, Instructor in San- 
itary Engineering; Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, 
Nathan Howitt, Powell Horner Humphries, Robert 
Peer Siskind, and Jobn William Heim, Instructors 
in Electrical Engineering; Charles Dimmick Hawley 
and Agdrew Bigham Van Woert, Instructors in 
Mechanical Engineering; John Coate Harrold, 
Assistant in Civil Engineering; Fenner Smith Bar- 
bour, Assistant in Engineering Drawing. 


Voted to establish the W. H. Baker 
Professorship of Gynecology, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bequest. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor George D. Birkhoff for the second 
half of 1927-28. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: Professor Allyn A. Young for 
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three years from September 1, 1997; 
Assistant Professor Raphael Demos, for 
the Academic year 1927-28. 


Meeting of April 11, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Martha L. Sargent (Mrs. 
Howard Sargent) securities valued at $82,172.50, 

From the estate of Laura Norcross Marrs (Mrs, 
Kingsmill Marrs) $10,000. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F, 
Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 

From the estate of Theodore N. Vail, securities 
valued at $260.40. 

From the estate of Arthur F. Luke, $49.81. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $40,424.25 
for the Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. MeKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for her gift of $3750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the library and $1250 for a 
certain salary. 

To Messrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and Arthur 
Sachs for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mrs. Waldo 
F. Forbes and Herbert N. Straus for their gifts of 
$500 each and to Mr. Albert Gallatin for his gift of 
$50 for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $1075 for 
the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To an anonymous friend and to Messrs. John C. 
Phillips and John E. Thayer for their gifts of $500 
each for La Touche collection of Chinese birds. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for bis gift of 
$500 for special expenses of the Library. 

Toa friend for the gift of $495 for the Cancer Com- 
mission and to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$250 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for his gift of $375 for a cer- 
tain salary. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $275, to 
Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $200, to Dr. 
John C., Phillips for his gift of $50 and to Dr. Alex- 
ander Forbes for his gift of $5 for the Department 
of Zotlogy. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $269.35 
for models for the Botanical Museum. 

To an anonymous benefactor for the gift of $250, 
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to Mr. Charles J. Liebmann for his gift of $200 and 
to Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $100 for furniture 
for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $310 for the 
Robert W. Lovett Memorial 

To Mr. Louis Marshall for his gift of $250 for 
current expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for his gift of $145 
for publications of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 and to 
Dean Chester N. Greenough for his gift of $25 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of $100 
for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To Mr. Albert Hanford Moore for the valuable 
gift of his herbarium and to Mr. William D. Sohier 
for a portion of the botanical works of his grand- 
father, John Amory Lowell, to the Gray Herbarium. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect March 26, 1927: Joseph Louis 
Zimmermann, as Assistant in Philosophy and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy. 

To take effect March 30, 1927: Charles Edward 
Lauterbach, as Instructor in Education. 

To take effect April 11, 1927: Henry Asbury 
Christian as Chairman of the Boylston Medical 
Committee. 

To take effect September 1, 1927: William Leon- 
ard Crum, as Assistant Professor of Statistics; 
Samuel Randall Detwiler, Associate Professor of 
Zoilogy; Chester Noyes Greenough, Dean of Har- 
vard College. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1927: Hans Theiler, 
Assistant in Comparative Pathology. 

From April 1 to September 1, 1927: Roy Graham 
Hoskins, Research Associate in Physiology; Percival 
Bailey, Instructor in Neuropathology. 

From January 1 to September 1, 1927: Luther 
Gordon Paul, Instructor in Surgery. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Allan Macy 
Butler, Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow in 
Medicine. Instructors: Arthur Barton Brown, 
Augustus Henry Fox, and Gustav Arnold Hedlund, 
in Mathematics; Conrad Potter Aiken, in English; 
Joseph Newhall Lincoln, Camillo Paseal Merlino, 
Louis Francis Solano, Clyde Cannon Webster, Carl 
Converse Colby, Norman Curtis Giddings, Warren 
Francis Manning, Edward Billings Ham, Archimede 
Marni, Earl Godfrey Mellor, Vincent Generoso 
Parisi, Wyatt Andrew Pickens, Dominic Louis 
Pucci, William Collar Holbrook, Maxwell Isaac 
Raphael, and Gerald Thomas Wilkinson, in 
Romance Languages; Michel Jean Laurent Biscay- 
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art, Charles Vyner Brooke, Marcel Francon, Paul 
Henry Kelsey, Eaton Leith, Theodore Nicol, Harold 


Dawes Parcell, Jaques Henri Pillionnel, John 
Griffith Roberts, Paul Frederic Saintonge, John 
Leonard Salmon, Asbury Haven Herrick, and John 
Joseph Penny, in French. Tutors in the Division of 
Modern Languages: Conrad Potter Aiken, Joseph 
Newhall Lincoln, Camillo Pasca! Merlino, Louis 
Francis Solano, Clyde Cannon Webster, Carl Con- 
verse Colby, Norman Curtis Giddings, Warren 
Francis Manning, Edward Billings Ham, William 
Collar Holbrook, Asbury Haven Herrick, John 
Joseph Penny. Instructors in Social Ethics, and 
Tutors in the Division of Philosophy: Lincoln Fairley, 
Paul John William Pigors, Maurice Beck Hexter, 
Sheldon Glueck, Henry Copley Greene. Instructor 
in Botany and Tutor in the Division of Biology: 
Robert Hugo Woodworth. Instructors in Economics 
and Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics: Redvers Opie, Carl Smith Joslyn, 
Theodore John Kreps, Overton Hume Taylor, 
Delmar Leighton, Edgar Jerome Johnson, Harry 
Dexter White, Melvin Gardner de Chazeau, Ver- 
von Orval Watts, John Philip Wernette, Earle 
Micajah Winslow. 

Voted to change the titles of Hallowell 
Davis from Instructor and Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in Pre-Medical Sciences, 
to Instructor in Biology, Tutor in the 
Division of Biology, and Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in the Division of Biology, 
and Ronald Mansfield Ferry and Cecil 
Dunmore Murray from Instructors and 
Tutors in Pre-Medical Sciences to In- 
structors and Tutors in Bio-Chemical 
Sciences, all from April 1, 1927. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Milton J. Rosenau from May 1 for 
the remainder of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley for the second 
half of 1926-27, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to make a grant from the Milton 
Fund to Professor Richmond L. Hawkins, 
to enable him to secure photostat copies 
of three Roman de la Rose manuscripts in 
Harvard and Yale libraries. 


Meeting of April 25, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$16,053.65 from the estate of George H. 
Leatherbee, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of 
$232,300 for the Medical Schoo! dormitory. 

To The American Foundation for the gift of 
$19,830.59 for advertising awards in the Business 
School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
the Division of Physic 

To Judge Frederick P. Cabot for his gift of $5000 
for the crime survey conducted by the Law School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson for their gift of 
$4900 for the Charles S. Sargent Memorial Fund. 

To the Post Products Company, Inc., for the gift 
of $3000 for research in the Business School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3560 for 
the Robert W. Lovett Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. Join Nicholas Brown and Clarence H. 
Mackay for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mr. Joseph 
E. Widener for his gift of $250, to Mr. William B. 
Osgood Field for his gift of $200 and to Mr. Henry 
S. Bowers for his gift of $100 for research in Fine 
Arts. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $1000 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. William P. Abnelt for his gift of $5000 for 
the Germanic Museum sapere 

To Mr. George J. Dyer fo gift of $849.63 for 
early iJluminations for the Fogg “sai -um. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $646.49 towards the scholarships for 1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $100 towards the scholarship for 1926-27, 

To Mrs. Etta Barite Reinherz for her gift of $250 
for the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $500 for 
the Peabody Museum. 
he Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston for the 
gift of $500 for the Boston Loan Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $265 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner H. Fiske for their gift 
of $250 for furniture for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Charles W. Hoyt and Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $210 for the care system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the Massachusetts Gas ¢ Cone inies for the gift 
of $200 for industrial hy gier 

To Mr. Carl H. Pfor zk 
for a certain salary for 1927-28. 

To Mr. Henry M. Rogers for his gift of $200 for 
speci xpenses of the library. 

Tx ie Harvard Engine ciditiains for the gift 
of odd for the Clifford M. Holland Memorial 
























for his gift of $200 








To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $170 for 
the purchase of library books. 

To Mr. William North Duane for his gift of 8190 
and to Mr. Benjamin Moore for his gift of $25 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $100 for the 
Jay Backus Woodworth Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. C, D. Parker & Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $41.60 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School] of Business Administration. 








To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mrs. Frederic C. Bowditch for the valuable 
collection of Coleoptera belonging to her husband, 
to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted to accept with gratitude the 
generous offer of Mr. Arthur Sachs to 
establish a Foundation for the Endow- 
ment of Art Studies, in accordance with 
the terms of his letter of April 11. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1927: Alfred Chester 
Hanford, as Tutor in the Division of Hist ry, Governs 
ment, and Economics; Charles James White, as 


Edward Wigglesworth Professor of Dermatology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1927: Albert Collins 
Cline, Assistant to the Director of the Harvard Forest 
and Instructor in Forestry; Paul Rupert Gast, In- 
structor in Forestry; Neil Wetmore Hosley, Forest 

stant, Harvard Forest. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Assistants: 
Henry Christopher Mills, in Education; Clair 
Thomas Leonard, in Music; Russell LeGr: a Car- 
penter, in Zodlogy; John Grimes Walker Thomas, 
in Ciril Engineering; Floyd Shelton Daft, in 
Physiology (School of Public Health); Robert 
Thomas Daubigny Wickenden, in Geology and Pa- 
leontology. Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages: Huntington Brown. Austin Teaching 
Fellows: Donald Drowns Reynolds, in Geology; 
Benjamin Randolph Coonfield, Charles Elmer 
Hadley, Harvey Bulfinch Lovell, neg ich ¢ = ad 
Smith, 3d, and Earl Howard Herrick, in Zodélogy; 
es Arthur * pesto in Z slogy: 
in German; Walter Hamor Piston, 
tington Brown, in English. Lec- 
J Augustine Cushman, on Micropa- 
leontol. Thoma: is Barbe yur, Henry Bryant Bige- 
low, an Cl over Morrill Allen, on Zodlogy. 















Voted, beginning with the year 1927-28, 
that the Stillman Infirmary fee be in- 
creased from $7 to $10. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, February 28, 1927 
The following seventeen members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; and Messrs. R. W. Boy- 
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den, W. C. Boyden, Brent, Briggs, Cabot, 

C. A. Coolidge, Drury, Felton, Howe, 
James, Marvin, Perkins, Wadsworth, 
Young. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted, and said rec- 
ord was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of November 29, December 13, December 
97, 1926 and January 10, 1927, appoint- 
ing George Benson Weston, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages, for 
three years from September 1, 1927; elect- 
ing John Tucker Murray, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, to serve from September 
1, 1927; William Henry Weston, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Cryptogamic Botany, to 
serve from September 1, 1927; Earnest 
Albert Hooton, Associate Professor of An- 
thropology, to serve from September 1, 
1927; Oliver Dimon Kellogg, Professor of 
Mathematics, to serve from September 1, 
1927; Jacob Anton De Haas, Professor of 
Foreign Trade, to serve from September 1, 
1927; Alfred North Whitehead, Professor 
of Philosophy, to serve from September 1, 
1926; Norman Scott Brien Gras, Professor 





of Business History, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; Richmond Laurin Hawkins, 
Associate Professor of French, to serve 
from September 1, 1927; Louis Joseph 
Alexandre Mercier, Associate Professor of 
French, and Tutor in the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages, to serve from September 1, 
1927; Howard Thompson Lewis, Professor 
of Marketing, to serve from September 1, 
1927; — were taken from the table and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of January 31, February 14, and 
February 28, 1927, appointing, for one 
year from September 1, 1927, Henry 
Maurice Sheffer, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy; for two years from September 
1,1927,Carl Joachim Friedrich, Lecturer on 
Government and Tutor in the Division of 
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History, Government, and Economies; Har- 
lan True Stetson, Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy; for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, Benjamin Fletcher Wright, 
Instructor in Government, and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics; Edward Hastings Chamberlin, 


Instructor in Economics, and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics; Edward Sagendorph Mason, As- 
sistant Professor of Economics, and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
Assistant Professor of History, and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Charles Holt Taylor, In- 
structor in History, and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics; Frederick Merk, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History; Frank Stanton Cawley, 
Assistant Professor of German; Joseph 
Leonard Walsh, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy; for four 
years from September 1, 1927, Roger 
Sherman Foster, Assistant Professor of 
Law; for five years from September 1, 
1927, Philip Putnam Chase, Lecturer on 
History, and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Governmeni, and Economics; James 
Bradley Thayer, Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Law; during 1926-27, Willard 
Long Thorp, Lecturer on Political Econ- 
omy; from February 7, 1927, to September 
1, 1929, Henry Harmon Stevens, Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages; Alfred 
Chester Hanford, member of the Admin- 
istrative Board of Harvard College during 
the second half of 1926-27; for one year 
from September 1, 1927, Board of Preach- 
ers, Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman 
ex officio, Theodore Gerald Soares, Will- 
ard Learoyd Sperry, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Frederick May Eliot, Henry Knox 
Sherrill; and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 28, 1927, ratifying the 
vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
February 15, 1927, in regard to shorten- 
ing the periods of formal teaching in Har- 
vard College, and changing the adminis- 
tration of the language requirements, and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 14, 1927, electing War- 
ren Abner Seavey, Professor of Law, to 
serve from September 1, 1927, and the 
Board voted, upon the unanimous consent 
of the members present, to suspend the 
Rules and Bylaws with respect to the 
election of professors, and to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of. the President and Fel- 
lows of February 28, 1927, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following per- 
sons recommended therefor by the Fac- 
ulties of the several Departments of the 
University respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 


(Degrees) 


The total number of the foregoing de- 
grees is 242. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter received from 


Mr. Robert H. Hallowell, 


Reapvittez, Jan. 10 
Dear Mr. Wane: 

Mrs. Hallowell has asked me to write to you to 
thank the Board of Overseers for the beautiful 
wreath of red roses that were sent to her. She 
deeply appreciates the kind thought and affection- 
ate remembrance of the Board. 

Sincerely yours 
Rosert H. HaLtLowe.u 


Upon the nomination of the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to appoint 
James W. D. Seymour and Wilford C. 
Saeger, Assistant Inspectors of Polls for 
the election of Overseers in the present 
academic year. 


Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee, communicated the 
following deaths of members of Visiting 
Committees, Nathaniel H. Stone, Blue 
Hill Observatory; Miss Katharine Hors. 
ford, Gray Herbarium; Guy Lowell, 
School of Architecture. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Har- 
vard College, by Mr. James; Engineering 
School, by Mr. Felton; Law School, by 
Mr. Marvin; Mathematics, by Mr. Elliott, 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, April 11, 1927 

The following seventeen members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; and Messrs. Agassiz, R. W, 
Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Brent, Briggs, C. 
A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, Drury, Howe, 
James, Marvin, Moore, Perkins, Slocum, 
Young. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted, and said rec- 
ord was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of December 13, 1926, January 31, Feb- 
ruary 14, and February 28, 1927, appoint- 
ing, for two years from September 1, 1927, 
Chester Laurens Dawes, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering; for three 
years from September 1, 1927, William 
Thomson, Instructor in Semitic Languages 
and History; James William Horwitz, As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment; electing Kirtley Fletcher Mather, 
Professor of Geology, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; Alfred Chester Hanford, As- 
sociate Professor of Government and Dean 
of Harvard College, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; — were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 14, March 28, and April 11, 
1927, appointing Stephen Francis Hamb- 
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lin, Assistant Professor of Horticulture, for 
three years from September 1, 1927; 
changing the title of James William Hor- 
witz from Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Management to Assistant Professor of 
Statistics; promoting William Yandell 
Elliott to his second year on his second 
term as Assistant Professor of Government, 
from September 1, 1927; changing the 
titles of Hallowell Davis from Instructor 
and Chairman of the Board of Tutors in Pre- 
Medical Sciences to Instructor in Biology, 
Tutor in the Division of Biology and Chair- 
man of the Board of Tutors in the Division 
of Biology, and Ronald Mansfield Ferry 
and Cecil Dunmore Murray, from In- 
structors and Tutors in Pre-Medical Sci- 
ences to Instructors and Tutors in Bio- 
Chemical Sciences, all from April 1, 1927; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The Board voted to hold a special two 
days’ meeting of the Board-on Monday, 
May 9, and Tuesday, May 10, 1927, and to 
request that the arrangement of the pro- 
gram therefor be made by the President 
of the University and the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Board. 

Mr. C. A. Coolidge presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the School of 
Architecture, Mr. Marvin the reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Law School 
and on Military Science and Tactics, Mr. 
R. W. Boyden the report of the Committee 
on University Extension and the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences, and Mr. 
Agassiz the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Astronomical Observatory, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be yr‘nted. 

Mr. Briggs presented the report of the 
Committee on German, and it was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Botany, 
by Mr. Slocum; Fine Arts and Fogg Art 





Museum, by Mr. Moore; University Li- 
brary, by Mr. T. J. Coolidge; Physics and 
Astronomy, by Mr. T. J. Coolidge; Har- 
vard University Press, by Mr. Slocum; 
Semitic Languages and History and the 
Semitic Museum, by Dr. Drury; Zodlogy, 
by Mr. Agassiz. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
PrisciLta Gouau, Director of Publicity 


With the end of the midyear examina- 
tion period, undergraduate activities at 
Radcliffe began with renewed zest. The 
Wednesday Departmental teas, which 
came weekly from February 9 to April 13, 
have been most successful this year, offer- 
ing as they do the opportunity for both 
students and instructors to become better 
acquainted with each other. 

Perhaps the most important social 
event of February was Prom Weekend on 
the 10th and 11th when the Juniors and 
Seniors put away all thoughts of examina- 
tions and danced to their hearts’ content. 
In this month also came the annual Sopho- 
more tea dance, one of the few activities 
allowed that class in its second year. 

The debating team met that of Bates 
College at Lewiston, Maine, on the sub- 
ject of co-education and went down in de- 
feat, Radcliffe being against that form of 
education. The Choral Society was enter- 
tained by Bradford Academy at Andover, 
where a joint concert was given by the two 
societies. 

Ata Noon Hour meeting on the 24th of 
February at which Professor John S. P. 
Tatlock of the English department of 
Harvard University was the speaker, the 
newly elected members of Phi Beta Kappa 
were announced. Seven of these were 
from the class of 1927 and five were 
juniors. Local girls held the majority of 
the places. An interesting feature in con- 
nection with this event was the fact that 
the chairman of Noon Hour, Mary Wil- 
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liams, 1927, of Cambridge, who arranged 
the meeting, was one of those to receive 
the honor. 

At the end of February Dean Brown left 
to preside at the meeting of the College 
Section of the 14th regular meeting of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
held in Dallas, Texas, and from there she 
visited several other Southern cities. 

Three important announcements have 
been made during this term, of interest to 
undergraduates and graduates alike. The 
number of degrees voted at the half-year 
included 3 A.A.’s, 11 <A.B.’s, and 11 
A.M.’s. 

Of the 13 women to receive fellowships 
for 1927-28 under the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the study of Fine Arts, 6 have 
chosen to study under the direction of 
Radcliffe in Cambridge and in Europe. 
Of the 5 alternates appointed, 2 have 
elected to study under this college as well. 

On the Dean’s List, based on the mid- 
year grades, 163 names appear in the first 
three groups — 4 in the first, 42 in the 
second, and 117 in the third. This repre- 
sents 45 seniors, 46 juniors, 35 sopho- 
mores, and 37 freshmen. To be in the first 
group requires 32 A’s and } B; the second 
group demands 1} A’s and 23 B’s; while 
33 B’s and 2 C admit one to the third 
group. 

Miss Clare Tousley, Assistant Director 
of the Charity Organization Society in 
New York under the auspices of which 
Junior Month is run, spoke at a Noon 
Hour meeting on March 8, explaining the 
purpose of the Month. Elizabeth C. 
Belcher of Cambridge has been appointed 
as the Radcliffe delegate to spend the 
month of July in New York. 

The Conference of Radcliffe Represen- 
tatives met in Cambridge on March 4 and 
5, attended by 75 women representing 39 
classes and 16 Clubs. Addresses were 
made by President Comstock and Assist- 
ant Dean Merrill, and on Friday night the 
delegates were the guests of the Radcliffe 





Club of Boston at the Open Idler. The 
play given was The Straw, by Eugene 
O'Neill, in which the acting reached a 
nearly professional standard. 

On March 11, Professor George H, 
Chase, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences at Harvard University, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Greece 
Revisited” at the annual initiation of Phi 
Beta Kappa in Agassiz House. 

An interesting undergraduate event in 
this month was the joint meeting of the 
Catholic Club, Menorah Society and 
Christian Association at which Dr. Sidney 
Lovett spoke on “The Ethics of Capital 
Punishment.’ 

Athletics always hold an important 
place at this season of year, when the 
interest of the College turns to basket ball 
games with Sargent School and interclass 
swimming meets. 

On March 25 and 26 the Freshmen pre- 
sented their first class activity, the well- 
known Freshman Play. Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire, by Sir James Barrie, was chosen and 
the credit for a most delightful production 
should be given to the class of 1939. 

For the third time members of the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society had the opportunity 
of joining with the Harvard Glee Club in 
singing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the leadership of Mr. Kous- 
sevitsky. This year they appeared at three 
of the Beethoven Festival concerts giving 
both the Ninth Symphony and the Missa 
Solemnis. 

In connection also with Beethoven 
Week, the German Club at Radcliffe en- 
tertained the clubs of Harvard and Bos- 
ton University on March 28 in the Living 
Room. A program of instrumental and 
vocal music was enjoyed. 

At the annual Alumne Tea for the 
seniors and graduate students held in the 
Living Room on March 29, Miss Ruth 
Delano of Boston read from the one-act 
play The Reception, by Ann Wilson. 

A recent report from the Appointment 
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Bureau seems to prove that Radcliffe 
girls are becoming more efficient and are 
being more eagerly sought by employers 
in all types of business. That is one 
reason given for the great increase in the 
number of calls which it has received dur- 
ing the first six months of the college year, 
as compared with the same period in the 
past two years. According to figures pre- 
pared by the Director, Miss Lucy 
O'Meara, during the first six months of 
the college year 1924-25, 622 calls were 
received; in 1925-26 in that same period 
741 orders came in, and up to March 1 of 
the present year 1056 calls are registered. 

During the past summer 237 girls earned 
$34,542, and of these 50 earned over $200 
each. The Bureau is eager to hear of op- 
portunities for girls for the coming summer 
season and will welcome suggestions. 

Radcliffe has reason to be proud of Miss 
Sarah Wambaugh, one of her graduates 
anda Research Fellow of the College, who 
sailed recently for Geneva to complete 
work on her book “Plebiscites Since the 
War,” which she is writing for the Bureau 
of International Research of Harvard 
and Radcliffe. In July Miss Wambaugh 
will go to The Hague where she will give a 
course of 6 lectures on the practice of 
international plebiscites at the Academie 
De Droit International. She has the 
honor to be the first and only woman to 
have been asked to give such a course 
before this assembly. 

A series of vocational meetings was held 
in the first part of April under the aus- 
pices of the Appointment Bureau. Among 
the speakers were Miss Edith Guerrier, in 
charge of Branch Libraries in the Boston 
Public Library; Miss Mabel G. Curtis of 
the Women’s Edueational and Industrial 
Union, who is also the New England repre- 
sentative of the Joint Vocational Service 
for Social Workers; Miss Marjorie Green, 
Director of the Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy; Miss Katherine Taylor, 
Principal of Shady Hill School, and Miss 





Mary Hopkins, Director of training at 
Jordan, Marsh Company. 

Under the direction of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association a meeting on the 
Mexican situation was held on April 5 in 
the Theatre at which Mr. John F. Moors 
was the principal speaker. A question- 
naire on the subject of arbitration has been 
sent to all the colleges and universities in 
the United States and the results will be 
put before the President in an effort to 
show him the trend of student opinion. 

A pleasing connection between gradu- 
ates and undergradvates was made at 
the April meeting of the Radcliffe Club 
of Boston held in the Hotel Statler when 
members of the Choral Society furnished 
the program. 

The 12th annual meeting of the Eastern 
Society of the Association of College 
Directors of Physical Education for Wo- 
men was held at Radcliffe on April 7, 8, 
and 9. A most interesting part of the 
program was the Annual Meet and 
Demonstration of the Radcliffe Athletic 
Association held in the Gymnasium on 
April 7 under the directicn of Miss Ger- 
trude Emery, and won by the class of 1927. 

On April 9th the Menorah Societies of 
Harvard and Radcliffe joined to produce 
three one-act plays. 

Much interest was displayed in the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
of New York is to give the address at the 
Baccalaureate service on June 19, and that 
the Honorable Peter Giles, Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, England, 
will be the Commencement speaker on 
June 22. 

For the second time a woman has won 
the Charles Eliot Norton fellowship en- 
titling the holder to ayear at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Stucics in Athens. 
Margaret G. Kahn of Youngstown, Ohio, 
a member of the class of 1927 at Radcliffe, 
has just received this honor in a competi- 


tion open to undergraduates and gradu- 
ates of Harvard University and Radcliffe 
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College for her thesis “Romantic Ele- 
ments in Greek Lyric Poetry.” 

The week of April 11 was given over 
entirely to elections — during this period 
new leaders for all the societies and clubs 
were chosen and the College closed for its 
spring vacation on April 16 with the feel- 
ing that excellent choices had been made. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By T. H. Extor, ’28 

The so-called riot, the plans for a me- 
morial chapel, the “food” situation, and 
athletics were the chief extra-curricular 
events and activities that occupied the 
undergraduate mind during the first three 
months of the second half year. 

Taking up the riot first because of its 
chronological precedence, suffice it to say 
that there was far more fire than smoke, 
though to the young men who wore band- 
ages about their heads for a week and for 
the many others who sat through days 
in the courtroom awaiting their turn to 
testify, that might seem an understate- 
ment of the case. The trouble occurred 
after a “midnight smoker”’ had been held 
at the University Theatre, and while from 
the various and conflicting testimony it 
became fairly clear that a number of 
students were noisy and disorderly in the 
Square, it was also plain that some blame 
attached to the policemen, who seemed to 
think that they were fighting a bunch of 
desperadoes and wielded clubs right and 
left. 

The trial before Judge Stone ended in 
the conviction of ten students, four being 
given jail sentences. By this time it was 
clear where the University authorities 
stood. President Lowell offered bail for 
all of the undergraduate defendants. 
Dean Greenough, who had counseled 
caution and silence on the part of the 
undergraduates and the Crimson, said 
that the ban was off; and the Crimson, 
after bringing out an early-afternoon extra 
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with the first full story of the convictions, 
ran an editorial entitled “Stone Blind.” 
The case was appealed, and for six weeks 
was put off, while the riot became a mem- 
ory and no longer a fit subject for dinner- 
table conversation. 

After the spring recess, however, at- 
tention was brought back to it by reports 
that President Lowell had demanded the 
resignation of four Cambridge policemen. 
Two days later the whole case came to an 
abrupt close when the defendants pleaded 
“nolo contendere,” Judge Dillon allowed 
the plea, and the “rioters” escaped with- 
out a criminal record. 

This whole bit of sensationalism amused 
the College for a while, and was followed 
by another mildly sensational enterprise, 
the rejuvenation of the Gadfly, the Liberal 
Club newspaper. It appeared spasmodi- 
cally for a few weeks, bearing huge head- 
lines such as “ Yard is Attacked,” and was 
devoted exclusively to attacks, in the form 
of reasonable arguments, unreasonable 
exhortation, and very bad verse, on the 
erection of the memorial chapel. 

The violence of this outbreak failed to 
stir up much interest. It seems a long 
time ago that the Crimson expressed 
undergraduate opposition, that the stu- 
dents voted for a swimming pool, and 
that the chapel was finally decided upon. 
More recent, to be sure, was the publica- 
tion of the prospectus containing the ill- 
starred “illustration” which led to the 
Lampoon’s picture of the proposed chapel 
with its telescopic tower over the caption, 
See God for a nickel.”’ But that was a 
long time ago in the undergraduate mind. 
And although the Liberal Club held an 
“open meeting,” succeeded in inveigling 
two or three professors into its lair in 
defense of the chapel, and adopted a 
resolution appropriate to its sentiments, 
the undergraduates did not swarm to the 
defense of Appleton. And then the final 
announcement concerning the erection 
of the new chapel was made and the 
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Gadfly flew away until better game should 





appear. 
The student attitude toward the new 


chapel is doubtful. Probably if a vote were 
cast, a swimming pool or a gymnasium 
would be the choice of the majority; but 
the students favoring the chapel have 
been discreetly silent. There was no need 
for them to say anything. And what any 
of the students have said seems to have 
made very little difference anyway. 

The “food” situation, which was some- 
thing of an issue last fall, lapsed into 
quiescence during the winter only to arise 
with new vigor in the closing weeks of 
College. President Lowell announced 
that if five hundred men petitioned for a 
dining-hall and agreed to various condi- 
tions, the University would build a din- 
ing-hall on the corner of Mount Auburn 
and Holyoke Streets, where formerly 
stood the Catholic Church. Immediately 
petitions went into circulation, especially 
in the Freshman dormitories, where their 
progress was impeded somewhat when an 
epidemic of slight ptomaine poisoning 
swept the Class. At this writing, May 
5, no report had been made on the 
petitions; but a report of a different na- 
ture was about to be published. It also 
had a bearing on the situation. 

The Student Council, awaking from its 
lethargy on its deathbed, appointed a 
committee to investigate the club situa- 
tion and its relation to the eating problem. 
The committee found that out of a class 
of 774 men, 307 belonged to some kind of 
club where they could take at least two 
meals. The other 467 ate at the Union, 
or at home, or at public restaurants and 
cafeterias. The committee reported in 
favor of various changes: the opening of 
each of the eight final clubs to all members 
of other final clubs; the opening of the 
Hasty Pudding dining-room, and the 
many other non-final clubs, to all students 
as guests; the founding of new clubs based 
on common interests, such as music; and 
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the enlargement, if possible, of the mem- 
bership of the clubs. It also advocated 
the extension of the Varsity Club so that 
men could eat there all the year round, 
and not just in the seasons during which 
they were active in athletics. 

The frequenters of the Varsity Club, 
meanwhile, have been busy on Soldiers’ 
Field and on the river. Before either of 
these was ready for spring sport, however, 
the hockey team had beaten Yale in two 
games, 6 to 2 and 2 to 0, and the track 
team had retained its national title in 
the indoor intercollegiate meet in New 
York. 

Out of doors, the track team, despite 
an easy victory over M.I.T., has not 
looked so powerful, being especially weak 
in the field events. The baseball team has 
won 10 of the 12 games it has played thus 
far. The crew, working for the first season 
under Coach E. J. Brown, is one of the 
heaviest college eights in the country, 
averaging 184 pounds to the man; but it 
has not beaten the second crew by very 
great margins, and it looked forward to 
the opening race with Annapolis without 
much confidence. 

Boxing, apparently inaugurated as an 
intercollegiate sport at Harvard by the 
victory of the Crimson boxing team over 
M.I.T. late in March, failed to make the 
grade. The Athletic Committee refused 
to put it on a minor sport basis. 

Graduates’ Day loomed early in May. 
The alumni were to assemble at the new 
Fogg Art Museum on the morning of May 
7, and spend the day in Cambridge, end- 
ing their visit with a trip to Soldiers’ 
Field, there to watch Edvin Wide, great 
Swedish runner, endeavor to break the 
world’s record for two miles. On the 
same day, a new athletic event was 
scheduled to take place, with due cere- 
mony and much publicity, namely, a 
baseball game between the editorial 
boards of the Crimson and the Prince- 
tonian. Both papers — and a few others 
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— hailed the event as “the healing of the 
break.” 

The outstanding intra-curricular event 
in the minds of the students was the de- 
cision to allow “‘pre-examination re- 
spites,”” or reading periods with no lec- 
tures, for three weeks before the midyear 
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and final examinations, beginning next 
year. As they spent the long May even. 
ings bent over books, the underclassmen 
thought with longing of next year — 
when, if they are to stay in college, they 
will spend the long May evenings — 
bent over books. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., See. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

Edward Crosby Johnson was born 
in Boston, November 1, 1839; the son 
of Samuel Johnson, a merchant of the 
city, and of Charlotte Howe Johnson. 
If the interpolation may be pardoned I 
would say here that I cannot mention 
the name of his mother without adding 
a word in recognition of her very ad- 
mirable qualities; she was not only very 
handsome and distinguished in bearing, 
but she was a lady of remarkably at- 
tractive and high character, who was 
justly worshiped by her children upon 
whose development and principles in 
life her influence was remarkably 
strong and enduring. Edward was the 
youngest child. He was prepared at 


the then famous Boston Latin School 





for entering Harvard College, which he 
achieved, “‘ without conditions,”’ in the 
summer of 1856, as a member of the 
Class of 1860. His collegiate career 
was eminently creditable. He showed 
there in youth that even balance of 
sound qualities which was to carry 
him very successfully through mature 
life. He had a buoyant, pleasure-lov- 
ing temperament, which fortunately 
stopped short of “‘fast”’ living; he stud- 
ied faithfully without becoming a musty 
“dig”; he was very popular, without 
identifying himself with any exclusive 
and self-satisfied “‘set’’; he took a very 
good rank in scholarship; and he had no 
unpleasant collisions with the police de- 
partment, then officially known as “‘the 
Faculty.’ Altogether his undergradu- 
ate career was in every respect satis- 
factory. He and I became close com- 
rades there forming a friendship which 
endured to the day of his death, which 
has been one of my best pleasures and is 
one of my most affectionate memories. 

After graduation Johnson, by the aid 
of family connections, promptly found 
a position with the firm of C. F. Hovey 
& Co., then prominent, and of the 
highest standing in Boston. His pro- 
spects for the future were thus of the 
best. Yet he came very near to sacri- 
ficing them all to his political princi- 
ples and his sense of duty as a citizen. 
In those ante-war days he became 
ardently interested in public affairs. 
He was intensely Republican and 
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his arguments on behalf of that party 
were earnest and eloquent. Tempera- 
mentally he was zealous and held opin- 
ions positively; but to his credit it is to 
be said that an intelligent self-restraint 
made it possible to differ from him, 
even to argue with him, without wreck- 
ing friendly relations, which was by no 
means always the case in those perfer- 
vid days. Yet his zeal was so eager that 
he was ambitious to play an active part 
for the right, as he saw it, so far as he 
could find or make opportunity. In those 
enthusiastic “‘torch-light parades,” now 
almost forgotten, but which in the 
autumn of 1860 coursed nightly with 
their luminous, picturesque ranks 
through the city streets, he played a 
leading part.! When the enlistment of 
troops began, he was filled with ardent 
desire to enrol himself. He felt the in- 
stinct of battle, and in fact he would 
have made a fine soldier; he had all the 
qualities; tall, strong, vigorous, coura- 
geous, cool-headed, he might have 
marched out a very handsome captain 
at the head of his company, and might 
well have expected to come back — if 
he came back at all — with chevrons of 
high rank on his shoulders. He burned 
to go, and every day I expected to hear 
that he had taken the irrevocable step 
of enlistment. But while he was thus 
restless the grip of business was unre- 
lenting and held him firmly back for a 
while. In time, however, his chance 
came, not indeed in quite the full shape 
that he had desired, but a something 
which was much better than nothing. 
The government sent out its hurry call 
for immediate reinforcements in the 
shape of the ‘‘nine months regiments.”’ 
Then the firm, really very patriotic, at 
last yielded to Johnson’s insistence and 
granted him leave of absence for that 
period. At once he enlisted in the 

1See Nicolay & Hay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
vol. 11, p. 284. 
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famous Forty-fourth Regiment, — the 
“State Street Regiment,” as it was 
called; drilled hastily and went out with 
it to Newberne, North Carolina. With 
it he remained, in active service, until 
at the expiration of its term the regiment 
returned and was mustered out. Dur- 
ing the days of drilling in camp Johnson 
was early selected for the position of an 
officer and marched out as first lieuten- 
ant of Company H. In May, 1863, he 
was appointed Adjutant, and held this 
rank until the mustering out. He was 
admittedly one of the ablest officers in 
the regiment; and in after years he was 
prominent in all its annual reunions, 
which he attended regularly with un- 
failing interest. Creditable as was his 
record and the rank conferred upon him, 
he would surely, with better oppor- 
tunity, have won high military distinc- 
tion — or perhaps death. I am sure 
that he always secretly regretted that ke 
could not have been given the chance 
as well as the danger. 

He returned, however, to the paths 
of a mercantile career and passed the 
rest of his life in threading that laby- 
rinth until old age compelled him to 
desist. For a few years, of course, he 
was serving a sort of apprenticeship; 
he was under observation of the part- 
ners (one of whom happened to be his 
brother) to see what could be made of 
him. The result of the observation was 
favorable; he showed steadiness and fit- 
ness to such a degree that so early as 
1870 he was actually made a full partner 
in one of the most important firms in the 
city! His future was now secure. The 
life which stretched before him, of un- 
remitting toil, of serious responsibility, 
of ever-changing problems, was to be 
interesting in the extreme, and in an 
equal degree exacting. It cannot be 
sketched in detail; neither do any pro- 
minent crises attract attention; only the 
general bearing, achievement and char- 
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acter of the man are to be drawn. To 
any inhabitant of old Boston it is need- 
less to descant upon the merits of C. F. 
Hovey & Co. When first launched it at 
once inaugurated some startling innova- 
tions in methods of business, regarded 
at first with more of doubt than confi- 
dence, but which soon became univer- 
sally adopted. Then the good people of 
the town became very proud of “‘C. F. 
Hovey’s”’ and it grew to be an “‘institu- 
tion”’ of the city — not quite like Fan- 
euil Hall or the Old State House, but in 
that direction. Preéminent among the 
causes of its repute were its absolute in- 
tegrity towards all customers, its kindly 
liberality towards all employees, and 
its generous public spirit. In these 
matters the firm was, of course, what 
the partners made it, and by the time 
Johnson had reached midcle age he 
was very influential not only in main- 
taining but in steadily extending the 
worthy traditions. He was endowed 
with very substantial qualities, both 
mental and moral — qualities which 
eame not from reflection, observation 
or calculation, but which were native 
and inborn; he went through no phases; 
he grew of course by experience, gaining 
knowledge and breadth of vision, but 
intrinsically he remained always the 
same sort of man that he had been in 
college. He had no youthful follies to 
get rid of, he never had any need to 


““ 


reform.’ He had simply to develop, 
and this he did very successfully. He 
was naturally honorable,  straight- 
forward, upright and frank as sun- 
shine. He had courage not only in ac- 
tion but in words, and always said 
exactly what he thought and stood to 
it. I think I have never met any one 
who more conscientiously sought to see 
his duty and who always more evenly 
and resolutely did it as he saw it. Like 
all human beings,, he doubtless some- 
times did things which afterward he 
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would rather not have done, or would 
have done differently; but I am abso- 
lutely sure that from his birth to his 
death he never did a thing which he 
was ashamed of. The gratifying con- 
sequence was that in all the clashes of 
the business world no whisper of de- 
traction ever assailed his good name; 
there was not a better reputation in 
Boston. These qualities of character 
were appropriately accompanied by 
not dissimilar mental characteristics. 
He was not brilliant, nor versatile nor 
imaginative, nor of very literary tastes; 
but he was remarkably clear-headed; if 
I may use a slang phrase which ex- 
presses just what I want to say, he 
thought straight. Naturally he was al- 
ways confident and steadfast, holding 
to his opinion with much firmness, 
though without intolerance in opposi- 
tion. Of making professions he was 
but in performance he was 
resolute; his decision once taken, there 


chary, 


was no more to be said. Fortunately 
the decision was pretty sure to be 
sensible. To these traits, moral and 
mental, were due many excellent re- 
sults: notably, of course, his practical 
success; also the respect and confidence 
of the community at large, and above 
all his own peace of mind. Inevitably 
many persons sought to lean upon him; 
many trusts were placed in his hands. 
and he might have been‘impounded to 
manage many more had he been able to 
find time but he would not take burdens 
which he was not sure of being able to 
carry. He acted — gratuitously, of 
course, — for a long term of years as 
Treasurer of the Old South Church. 
He was a prominent member of that 
body, with which indeed his family 
was long and closely allied. He himself 
was of a very religious temperament, 
though not to make any 
parade of his principles. He was a good 
citizen, often active and always inter- 
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ested in public and municipal affairs, 
and his influence was not inconsider- 
able. He was generous by nature and 
in a financial way he was liberal, always 
with good sense. His position in the busi- 
ness world made his example conspicuous 
and important. 

Such is the sketch of Johnson’s life 
as a man of affairs, — a story of success 
as unbroken as it was well won and de- 
served. In private life he, like pretty 
much all the rest of us, had his losses 
and afflictions, his trials and problems. 
These he met always with silent and re- 
served resolution; nor is there anything 
to be said about such matters here. 
With his family and among his friends 
no one could be more kindly, more 
loyal, more devoted and constant than 
he was. Moral in heart and in life, he 
was good and kind and true as man can 
be. A notable trait especially observ- 
able in his character was a fine strength 
and manliness so that every one felt that 
he was one of those who can be relied 
upon to the ultimate test. Certain it 
is that in all his life he never, in the 
hour of need, failed either friend or rela- 
tive. 

Johnson did not want to grow old, 
but he knew that he must. He kept a 
keen watch upon himself and when he 
became aware that the toils of business 
were beginning to be more than he 
ought to tax himself to stand, he de- 
termined to withdraw. There were no 
individuals then associated with him 
who were able or willing to continue the 
business, and accordingly there was no 
other recourse than to sell it. This was 
done, and to the general regret the old 
firm disappeared. Only the name re- 
mained to convey its prestige, so far as 
might be, to new persons. To the 

older generation it was a lamentable, I 
may almost say a sad, passing. John- 
son’s few remaining years were passed 
quietly at home; his strength slowly 
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ebbed away and death came on the 7th 
of March, 1927. 

I have endeavored as best I could 
to draw a sketch of a man of very 
much more than ordinary excellence. 
If I have at all succeeded I have told 
nothing more than the fair truth. If I 
have not succeeded, I have failed to do 
justice to my very dear friend. 

Johnson was married October 14, 
1863, to Alice T. Robbins, daughter of 
the Reverend Chandler Robbins, D.D., 
a well-known Unitarian clergyman of 
Boston. She died February 3, 1891. 
Three children, daughters, were born to 
them and all three survive: Charlotte 
Howe Johnson, widow of Curtis Guild 
(H.U. 1881); Alice Cornelia Johnson, 
widow of John Lavalle; and Mary 
Frothingham Johnson, wife of Vittorio 


Orlandini. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, See, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

Charles Sprague Sargent, the young- 
est till a few days ago of the survivors 
of the Class of °62 —its most distin- 
guished member, its constant friend — 
died at his home at “Holm Lea,” 
Brookline, March 22, 1927. At home 
and abroad his high achievements in his 
chosen field of investigation and de- 
velopment will be extolled and the 
great societies who have done him 
honor in his lifetime will do for him, his 
work, his memory, all that can be said 
or done when a great man has passed 
into the Beyond. But we, his class- 
mates, who have been his admiring and 





loving friends for seventy years, bow 
our heads in grief at the death of one 
who was so near and dear to us as 
sympathetic associate, honored friend, 
beloved companion, wise adviser, and 
the one we tied to as the high type of 
gentleman whether in College or in his 
maturer manhood. In vain to record 
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here his life or his works. We must be 
satisfied with the bare recital 


In Memory of 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


Born April 24, 1841 
Died, March 22, 1927 


and add the soldier’s requiem: 


Farewell — Dear Friend — 
Until the morning dawns. 


“*The rest is silence.” 


1871 
Apert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
William Lawrence has resigned as 
Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts, 
after thirty-four years of service in that 
office. 


1872 
Cuares Aumy, See. 
603 Sears Building, Boston 

Albert Wheelwright Cobb died at 
Cohasset, April 25, 1927. He was born 
May 31, 1852, the son of Albert Adams 
and Mary Russell (Candler) Cobb. He 
was prepared for College in the Brook- 
line High School and entered at the age 
of sixteen. In College he belonged to 
the Everett Atheneum, the Psi Up- 
silon Society, and the Pierian Sodality. 
He roomed throughout his College 
course with Frank R. Hall, who died 
recently. After graduation he went into 
business in his father’s office in Boston, 
where he remained until the fall of 
1875, when he went to Chicago and 
January 1, 1877, formed a copartner- 
ship with his classmate F. S. Wheeler 
in the gunpowder and general com- 
mission business under the name of 


Cobb, Wills & Wheeler. January 1, 





1884, he formed a partnership with 
John R. Adams in a general importing 
and grocery commission business under 
the name of Cobb & Adams and after- 
wards under the name of Albert W. 
Cobb & Co. Later he became treasurer 
of the H. O. Wilbur Company, manu- 
facturers of cocoa and chocolate, in 
Chicago, and afterwards acquired the 
property, changing the name of the 
company to Cobb Chocolate Company. 
He was for some time treasurer of the 
Union Club of Chicago and was alder- 
man of Lake Forest, Illinois, in 1893 and 
1897. About 1900 he went to Guilford, 
Connecticut, surrounded as he said by 
a remnant of his large family and a 
varied assortment of cackling kine, 
hissing hogs, and grunting geese and 
took up farming. In 1922 he gave up 
farming and moved to Cohasset, where 
he remained until his death. August 
30, 1877, he was married to Caroline S, 
Pierpont at Vergennes, Vermont, by 
whom he had seven children, four sons 
and three daughters, and in 1924 
described his occupation as “ Training 
grandchildren,’ 


> 


of whom he had many. 
— Joseph Rawson died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on May 9, 1927, in his seventy- 
seventh year. He was the son of Joseph 
and Mary Whiting (Richards) Rawson 
and was born in Cincinnati December 
18, 1850. He was prepared for College 
in the Woodward High School where he 
received first prizes in Mathematics, 
Latin and Sciences. In College he re- 
ceived a Detur at the end of his Fresh- 
man year. He belonged to the Everett 
Atheneum, the Pierian Sodality, the 
Psi Upsilon and the Signet. After 
graduation he went into the pork and 
beef packing business with his father. 
In 1893 he was made Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of Cincinnati. 
On May 4, 1876, he was married to 
Lucie Russell by whom he had seven 
children. 
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1874 
Dr. Cuaries M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

In observance of its fifty-third anni- 
versary the Class will assemble in 
Cambridge on Commencement Day, 
with headquarters in Holworthy 4. 
There will be a business meeting at 11 
o'clock. After the Alumni Exercises 
the Class will proceed to the Harvard 
Club of Boston, and at 6.30 will dine 
together in the Asculapian Room. — 
Edgar Mora Davison died of pneu- 
monia, at his home in New York City, 
March 28, 1927, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He was born in New York, July 
1, 1853, eighth in descent from Daniel 
Davison, who came to Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1651, and was the eldest 
son of Edward Francis Davison, mer- 
chant in the River Plate trade, for many 
years Consul General in the United 
States of the Argentine Republic. 
Davison’s grandfather, Edward Davi- 
son, was at one time United States 
Minister to the same country: his 
mother was Charlotte Sewall (White) 
Davison. He left College at the end of 
Junior year, and entered upon com- 
mercial life in New York — for a time 
with his father. In 1878 he became 
associated with the Union Trust Com- 
pany. After a service of ten years he 
entered the house of August Belmont 
and Company, bankers, and represented 
this house in various companies as 
officer and director, more particularly 
in the Interborough Companies. After 
a service of thirty-five years in associa- 
tion with his classmate August Bel- 
mont, he retired to private life. In his 
younger days he was a member of the 
famous Seventh Regiment, of the 
National Guard of the State of New 
York. He was the author of several 
plays and of some verse, which re- 
ceived favorable notice. He was a 
member of the Harvard, Century, and 





Delta Kappa Epsilon Clubs of New 
York. He was a well-read and culti- 
vated man, of keen intellect, marked 
uprightness, and of great kindliness and 
courtesy and consideration for others. 
In early life and in later years he trav- 
eled extensively both in this country 
and in Europe. His funeral service was 
read by the Reverend Henry Darlington 
in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New York, on March 31st. The com- 
mittal service was in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. He is survived by his wife, 
Emeline Virginia, daughter of the late 
Rear Admiral Edward Middleton, U.S. 
N., by his only child, Emeline Ellida, 
by a brother, Charles Stewart Davison, 
of New York, and by two sisters — 
Mrs. Francis George Curtis, of Boston, 


and Miss Mabel Davison, of New York. 


1875 
Warren A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 

L. B. R. Briggs has been elected vice- 
president of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. — G. H. Norcross has been re- 
elected president of the Bostonian 
Society. — At the annual meeting in 
Bo:ton of the Franklin Foundation May 
9, 1927, Nathan Matthews was reélected 
President. 


1877 
Dr. Garpner W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

The Class Committee has made 
plans for celebrating our Fiftieth 
Anniversary, which includes luncheon 
at the Harvard Club Wednesday, June 
22, attendance at the Yale game, dinner 
at the Union Club, and on Commence- 
ment Day a spread for invited guests in 
the Phillips Brooks House quadrangle. 
— John Quincy Adams Brett died in 
Boston, April 15, 1927. He was the son 
of Benjamin and Elizabeth Anne 
(Brown) Brett and was born at Dead 


| 
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River, Maine, May 30, 1853. He fitted 
for College at the Boston Latin School 
and entered in 1873. After spending 
nearly four years with the Class of 1877, 
he left late in the Senior year. He in- 
tended to study law, but soon gave it 
up, on account of trouble with his eyes, 
and went West, where he was engaged 
in ranching several years. About 1882 
he entered the army as a pay clerk, and 
this became his life-work. He traveled 
much over the country and was sta- 
tioned in many different cities. In 1916 
he was commissioned first lieutenant, 
Quartermaster Corps, U.S.A., and in 
January, 1918, lieutenant-colone] in 
the National Army. During the World 
War he was stationed in Washington 
and, although past the retiring age, was 
retained on active duty until 1921. His 
position during the War was one of 
great importance and responsibility and 
the estimates for the to the 
amount of over seven billion dollars 


army, 


annually, were computed by him. After 
the War he was commissioned captain 
in the regular army. December 5, 1888, 
Brett married Mary Richardson Bar- 
ker, of Malden. He left three daughters, 
two of whom are married. — Herbert 
Hamilton Drake was born in New York 
City, December 1, 1855, and died in 
San Diego, California, March 11, 1927. 
He was the son of James Munroe and 
Mary Hancock (MacAdam) Drake. 
He prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, entered in 1873, and 
took the full course with the Class. 
After graduation he spent two years in 
the Harvard Divinity School, but did 
not graduate. In December, 1879, he 
entered the banking house of his father 
in New York and this became the main 
occupation of his life. He had other 
business interests, however, traveled a 
great deal and lived much in the West. 
He took charge of a sheep ranch in 
Colorado and had the care of 60,000 
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cattle and sixty cowboys on a 700,000- 
acre ranch in the southwest. At various 
times he was engaged in financing rail- 
roads, grain elevators, mines, lumber, 
and irrigation projects. In New York 
he was interested in many lines of 
public welfare: in politics; in reform — 
especially as a member of the Civil 
Service Reform Association; in the 
militia — as a member of the Seventh 
Regiment; in church, charities, and 
settlement work; 
Some years ago his health became im- 


and in dramatics. 
paired, following a railway accident, 
and he gave up business and settled in 
San Diego. He married. — 
Quincy Pierce died at Worcester April 
24, 1927. He was born in Boston May 
21, 1857, and was the son of William 
Pickett and Eliza Augusta (Quincy) 
Pierce. He entered College from the 
Boston Latin School in 1873 with the 
Class, but left at the end of Sophomore 


never 


year. After a short business experience 
he studied law and in 1879 was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced for a 
few years in Boston. His health then 
broke down completely, he was obliged 
to give up all employment, and ever 
since has lived in retirement. — Charles 
Edwin Prior was the son of Daniel 
James and Matilda (Britton) Prior and 
was born at Kittery, Maine, August 24, 


1855. He died in Malden, April 20, 
1927. He was fitted for College at the 


Melrose High School, entered in 1873, 
and graduated in due course with the 
Class. After teaching school for some 
time he entered the Harvard Medica! 
School and took his M.D. in 1882. For 
the first few years he practiced in Mel- 
rose and in Holbrook, and then settled 
in Malden, where he remained the rest 
of his life and became one of the most 
prominent physicians and surgeons in 
that region. He was appointed surgeon 
to the Malden Hospital at its opening 
in 1890. He was a member of the 
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Massachusetts Medical Society and of 
various local societies and held import- 
ant offices in them. In 1919 Governor 
Coolidge appointed him a member of 
the Board of Registration on Medicine, 
of which he became secretary and after- 
wards chairman. In this office he did 
much to maintain the high standard of 
the medical profession in Massachu- 
setts. Outside of his profession his great 
interest in life was Masonry. He be- 
longed to a large number of Masonic 
organizations and held high office in 
many of them. October 2, 1883, he 
married Fannie Mabel Mitchell, who 
died in 1918. They had three children, 
of whom only one, a son, is living. 
August 6, 1921, Prior married Alice A. 
Braley, who survives. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Edwin Swift Balch died at Philadel- 
phia, March 16, 1927. He was born 
there March 27, 1856. His childhood 
was passed in France and Germany. 
In 1873-74 he attended Fay’s School in 
Newport, Rhode Island. In 1875 he 
entered Princeton as a Sophomore. In 
1876 he entered Harvard as a Junior in 
the Class of 1878. After graduation he 
studied law and was admitted to the 
Philadelphia Bar in 1881, and practiced 
law for about two years. He then gave 
up the law, and devoted himself to the 
geography, geology, and 
ethnology. He exhibited paintings in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and was the author of numerous 


fine arts, 


books and papers on artistic, geographi- 
cal, geological, and kindred subjects, 
and was a member of numerous learned 
societies in this country and elsewhere. 
He was married in 1904 to Eugenia 
Hargous Macfarlane, who died in 1921, 
and in 1924 to Emily Tapscott Clark of 
Richmond, Virginia, who survives him. 
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He had no children. He took an active 
part in championing the cause of Dr. 
Cook, the Arctic explorer. — W. H. 
Potter, D.M.D. ’85, Professor of 
Operative Dentistry at the Harvard 
Dental School, has been made a member 
of the French Legion of Honor in recog- 
nition of his services overseas during 
the War. He was one of the first 
American citizens to enter the War 
zone. In the winter of 1914-15 he 
served as dental surgeon at the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Hospital, at Neuilly, 
and when the United States entered he 
was made a first lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army Dental Corps. He also saw 
service in British hospitals and fors 
time was stationed at the U.S. Bas2 
Hospital No. 5. Later he was appointea 
an instructor at the Army Sanitary 
School at Langres, France. He did not 
return to this country until the spring 
of 1919. Dr. Potter is on leave of 
absence from the Dental School for the 
academic year 1926-27. — Edwin Day 
Sibley, a temporary member of the 
Class, died in Boston, March 1, 1927. 
He graduated with the Class of 1879 
and appears as a member of that Class 
in the records of its secretary. He wasa 
lawyer practicing in Boston. 


1879 


Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 

Class dinner at the Algonquin Club 
on the night before Commencement. 
Holworthy 18 will be open for the Class 
as usual on Commencement. — Be- 
tween June 1, 1926 and May 1, 1927 the 
Class has lost six, Grannis, Henderson, 
Sibley, Solger, Trimble and Ware, so 
that 146 (92 + 54) are gone and 130 
(110 + 20) survive. The last figures 
include two “‘lost men’? about whom 
we have no definite information. — 
“The Correspondence of John Locke 
and Edward Clarke,” edited, with a 
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biographical study, by Rand, will 
shortly be published by the Oxford 
University Press and Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. The volume includes all 
the hitherto unpublished letters from 
Locke to the Parliamentarian Edward 
Clarke transcribed from the Nynehead 
Collection, as well as many of Clarke’s 
letters to the philosopher, now in the 
Lovelace Collection. Side-lights are 
thrown on the growth of the “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding,” 
as well as on Locke’s share, through the 
agency of Clarke, in the coinage reform 
during the reign of William III. — 
Taussig March 
Atlantic an article on ‘‘ The Interallied 
Debts.” — Edwin Day Sibley died at 
Somerville, March 1, 1927. He 
born in the North End of Boston, 
April 8, 1857, the son of Edwin and 
Hannah Elizabeth (Day) Sibley. His 
parents moved to Charlestown and he 


contributed to the 


was 


prepared for College at the Charlestown 
High School. Entering College in 1874 
he was with ’78 for four years and with 
°79 in its Senior year. He received his 
A.B. as of 1879 in 1904. He began to 
study law in a Boston office in 1879, spent 
the year 1880-81 at the Harvard Law 
School, took another year in an office and 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar June 
22, 1882. From that time he continued 
in active practice in Boston until his last 
illness, seven weeks before his death. 
He was interested in politics, was vice- 
president of the Republican City 
Committee of Boston in 1885, and 
spoke at rallies, but held no public 
office except that of registrar of voters 
in Somerville. In August, 1902, he 
published “Stillman Gott, Farmer and 
Fisherman,” a portrayal of the ‘“‘in- 
dustrious, law-abiding, and patriotic” 
citizen in the towns along the Maine 
near Mount Desert. He 


coast also 


wrote short articles for the newspapers 
and was in demand as an after-dinner 
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speaker and reader. He was a member 
of King Solomon’s Lodge, F. & A.M., 
Somerville, of which he was past 
master. On October 29, 1886, Sibley 
married Ellen Maria Ayers, daughter of 
Oliver and Mary E. Ayers, and they 
took up their residence in Somerville, 
Their children are Edwin Ayers Sibley 
and Eleanor Hooper Sibley. The son 
was overseas from July 5, 1918, to June 
2, 1919, with the 319th Infantry, 80th 
Division, while the father acted on the 
Questionnaire Board in Somerville 
and managed Red Cross and Liberty 
Loan drives. His wife and both chil- 
dren survive. — Parry Kennard Solger 
died at Chicago February 14, 1927. 
He was born in Roxbury, March 3, 
1857, the son of Reinhold and Adele 
Marie (Bamer) Solger. His mother’s 
ancestors came from Alsace. His father 
was born in Stettin in the North of 
Prussia, was student of history in a 
German university, and then went to 
France and afterward to England, 
where he lectured and taught. The 
Revolution of 1848 found him in Paris, 
where he was married the day before 
the revolution broke out. A strong Re- 
publican, he joined the revolutionists 
in Germany and, narrowly escaping 

For a 
In 1855 
he arrived at Philadelphia and soon re- 
moved to Boston, where he taught and 
gave lectures, among others historical 
lectures in the Lowell Institute two 
successive years. In 1860 Harvard gave 
him an honorary A.M. He afterward 
was Assistant Register of the Treasury, 
holding that position when he died in 
1866. Our classmate first attended the 
public schools in Washington and in 
1871 entered the Emerson Institute in 
that city, where he prepared for College. 
He was admitted in 1875. During this 
period, for about three years, he had 
been a page in the United States Senate. 


with his life, became an exile. 
time he lived in Switzerland. 
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At school he took high rank as a scholar. 
In his Freshman year at College he was 
awarded a detur. But in the middle of 
the Junior year he broke down and ill 
health handicapped him the rest of his 
life. In March, 1878, he sailed for the 
Azores, where he remained for three 
months. He then spent two months in 
the Adirondacks, returned to Washing- 
ton fora month, went to the mountains 
of western Maryland, and thence, in 
October, to California. For many years 
no word came from him to the Class 
Secretary. In 1912 he wrote from River- 
side, Illinois, that he had left the em- 
ploy of Franklin MacVeagh and Com- 
pany, Chicago, May 1, 1911, after being 
with them for a long time. After some 
months’ rest he entered the service of 
the Judson Freight Forwarding Com- 
pany, Chicago, where he continued un- 
til his death. He was a member of the 
Riverside Golf Club, the City Club of 
Chicago, and the Union League Club. 
He married Clara Seckel at Chicago, 
May 7, 1890. They had no children and 
Mrs. Solger died five or six years before 
her husband. 


1880 
Joun Woopsory, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class will hold its usual informal 
dinner at the Union Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, June 22, at eight 
o'clock. — F. B. Keene, now retired 
foreign service officer and living in 
Rome, reports that on April 11 he won 
the John Morron Cup, match play, at 
the Rome Golf Club. — Howard Town- 
send and his wife have been spending 
several months in Rome. Their 
daughter Anne was married there on 
April 28, at the Chapel of the Guardia 
Nobile in the Vatican, to Lelio Pelle- 
Quarantotti dei Marchesi di 
Casciolino, who is a member of the 
Noble Guards of the Pope. 


grini 
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Henry W. CunninGcHAM, See. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Henry Cormerais French died at the 
Phillips House of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston on April 22, 
1927, as a result of a shock several days 
before. Born in Boston March 21, 
1860, he fitted for College at Noble’s 
Private School, and in College roomed 
with George H. Francis in Holworthy 
and was a member of the Institute of 
1770 and Hasty Pudding Club. On 
graduation in 1882 he received a cum 
laude degree with honorable mention in 
Natural History. His father had been 
the head of the well-known Boston firm 
of Abram French & Co., dealers in 
china and glassware, and so after grad- 
uation Harry French spent some few 
months in business in Boston and in the 
factory of the Pairpoint Manufacturing 
Company, at New Bedford. He then 
went to Chicago, where he lived till 
1901, as an official of the firm of French, 
Potter & Wilson in the china and glass 
business. He then retired from this 
business and returned to Boston, where 
he associated himself with the interests 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
and served them as assistant 
director of 


pany 
treasurer, 
several of their allied companies. He 
was married at Monkstown, County 
Cork, Ireland, June 1892, to 
Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of John 
P. Tayler, a justice of the peace of that 
town, who had lived for many years in 
Chicago. After Harry French returned 
to Boston he lived at West Newton, till 
the last year or two, when, after the 


treasurer, or 


99 
a*, 


marriage of some of his children, he 
moved first to Brookline and this last 
year lived in Cambridge. He served at 
home during the Great War and the 
Class Secretary has an excellent photo- 
graph of him standing between his two 
sons, all three in uniform, the two boys 
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later going overseas. He was a regular 
attendant at all the Class reunions and 


his genial and agreeable personality al- 
ways made his presence welcome. Be- 
sides his widow he left two daughters 
and two sons, one of the latter, John 
Tayler, who graduated from Harvard 
in 1916, and the other, Abram Waldo, 
of the Class of 1919. 


1884 


Tuomas K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

There has been published recently by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
“Dante,” by John Jay Chapman. In 
his preface he says, “This volume has 
resulted from an impulse to bring to- 
gether thoughts and impressions that 
have accumulated in my mind during 
many years as a reader of Dante.’ In 
the course of reviewing the book, the 
publisher says, “His renderings into 
English in the original meter of thirteen 
of the most beautiful and characteristic 
cantos of the ‘Divine Comedy’ have 
never been surpassed.’ — John Thorn- 
ton Bullard died in New Bedford, 
February 23, 1927. He was born in 
Boston March 31, 1864, the son of John 
Lincoln and Sarah Walter (Spooner) 
Bullard. He prepared for College at 
Friends’ Academy, New Bedford, and 
after graduating with the Class. at- 
tended the Harvard Medical School, 
graduating in 1887 with the degree of 
M.D. After further study for a year in 
Heidelberg and Vienna and later in 
New York, he returned to New Bed- 
ford, where he began the active prac- 
tice of his profession. In 1890 he was 
appointed a member of the surgical 
staff of Saint Luke’s Hospital with 
which he was connected actively for 
twenty years, until he resigned in 1909, 
at which time he was made a member of 
the consulting staff of the hospital. He 
also served as a trustee of the hospital 
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corporation. In 1891-92 he was physi- 
cian to the Poor Department of New 
Bedford and in 1896 he was appointed 
a member of the Board of Health, which 
office he continued to hold for eight 
years, acting also for the greater part of 
that time as quarantine physician. In 
1895 he was appointed, by Governor 
Wolcott, associate medical examiner for 
Bristol County, in which office he 
served until he resigned in 1912. He 
began to discontinue his very active 
and valued practice in New Bedford 
after 1910, when he removed his resi- 
dence to Boston, where he passed the 
winters until 1924, when he returned 
again to New Bedford. He had many 
interests also in business affairs in New 
Bedford. He was director of the Rotch 
Spinning Company before its absorp- 
tion into the New England Cotton Yarn 
Company, and for many years he was a 
director in the Potomaska Mills, the 
Pierce Manufacturing Company, and 
the Pairpoint Corporation, and one of 
the board of trustees of Friends’ 
Academy. He was at one time president 
of the New Bedford Harvard Club and 
took great interest in its welfare. He 
assisted in forming the Country Club of 
New Bedford, of which he was president 
for the first five years of its existence. 
On June 19, 1889, he married Miss 
Emily Morgan Rotch, of New Bedford, 
who survives him with five children, 
John Morgan (Harvard, 1915), Helen 
Rotch (Gray), William Rotch (Harvard, 
1916), Emily (Cobb), and Lydia Gard- 
ner (Weston). — George Ledlie died in 
Augusta, Georgia, April 16, 1927. He 
was born in Palatine Bridge, New York, 
January 24, 1861, the son of General 
James Hewitt and Catherine (Hees) 
Ledlie. He prepared for College at 
private schools, at Adams Academy, 
Quincy, and Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After graduating he entered the office of 
the Boston Advertiser, as a reporter, 
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soon thereafter becoming the assistant 
city editor of that paper. In the sum- 
mer of 1886 he was obliged to relinquish 
this position on account of ill health and 
went abroad. On his return he entered 
the employ of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company in the gencral superin- 
tendent’s office in Omaha. A year 
later he took a position in the general 
freight office of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway Company in St. 
Louis, Missouri. In June, 1888, John A. 
Dillon, editor of the Post-Dispatch of 
St. Louis, offered him a position as Sun- 
day editor of that paper, with which he 
remained until May, 1891, when Mr. 
Pulitzer, proprietor of the paper, trans- 
ferred him to New York to the staff of 
the New York World. This post, to- 
gether with collateral interests con- 
cerned with the personal and business 
affairs of Mr. Pulitzer, occupied his at- 
tention from 1891 until his death. He 
maintained always very active interest 
in business and social affairs in New 
York and when there made his resi- 
dence at the University Club. — George 
William Brown died in Chicago, Illinois, 
April 17, 1927. He was born in Con- 
cord, August 20, 1862, the son of 
William and Martha Eliza 
(Swan) Brown. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Concord High School. He 
passed the summer after graduating at 
Mount Desert as a tutor and in the 
autumn entered the Harvard Law 
School from which he graduated in 
June, 1887. After twelve months spent 
in Europe as a tutor he went to Chicago 
in 1888, and entered the law office of 
Dexter, Herrick and Allen, the senior 
member of the firm being Wirt Dexter, 
at that time one of the leading at- 
torneys of Chicago. In 1890 he 
established practice by himself and 
continued actively therein until the 
time of his death, devoting himself 
more especially to matters concerning 


Dawes 
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real estate. He served as an officer and 
director of the Chicago Addressing 
Company and other corporations. He 
was a member of the University Club, 
of the Chicago Literary Club, the 
Chicago Whist Club, and the Prairie 
Club, of which he was a director for 


many years. He was unmarried and 
made his home with his sister, Miss 
Jeanette S. Brown, who survives him 
with two other sisters. 


1885 
Henry M. WIxtrams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Ex-Governor F. S. Billings of Ver- 
mont is one of the nominees for the 
Board of Overseers. — R. W. Boyden 
has been appointed one of the delegates 
to represent the International Chamber 
of Commerce at the World Economic 
Conference being held by the League of 
Nations at Geneva, which opened on 
May 4th. He was one of the signers of 
a petition to Governor Fuller advising 
him to call to his aid well-known citi- 
zens for advice to make evident to all - 
citizens that the Commonwealth had 
done full justice to herself as well as to 
Sacco and Vanzetti. — A. S. Johnson, 
as senior warden of Old South Church, 
Boston, presented to the retiring min- 
ister, Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, a 
fund of $53,747, from five hundred 
parishioners. — J. R. McArthur, after 
a long period spent abroad on business 
matters, is again in the United States. 
— Dr. R. Peterson, Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was the principal 
speaker at the exercises opening the new 
Maternity Building of the Boston City 
Hospital in March. — Rev. W. D. 
Roberts was erroneously reported as 
being one of the missionaries in China 
in the danger zone. He is still conduct- 
ing parish work in East Boston. — 
Honorable E. T. Sanford and other 
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Justices of the Supreme Court were the 
judges to select the winner in the 
National Oratorical Contest on the 
Constitution. — Carrying out a wish of 
J. J. Storrow, Mrs. Storrow and his son 
have distributed to employes of his 
old firm, Lee, Higginson & Company, 
£70,000 — $100 to each.—E. L. 
Thayer’s famous poem, “Casey at the 
Bat,” is now being produced as a Para- 
mount Movie film. — On May 3d, one 
hundred prominent citizens of Pasa- 
dena, California, tendered H. W. 
Wadsworth a complimentary dinner 
on his retirement from the Board of 
City Directors, of which he had been 
chairman and a member for six years. 
— William John Hopkins, the author 
and telephone engineer, was a son of 
New Bedford and a worthy exponent 
of its historic past as a whaling city. 
His father was John Hopkins and 
his mother Louisa Parsons Stone. He 
was born June 10, 1863, and attended 
the that city. 
He was ready for 1879, 
but delayed entering for two years 
For 


Friends’ Academy of 


College in 


after passing the examinations. 
two years he was a member of ’85. 
Then he transferred to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to take the 
electrical engineering course in the first 
class studying that subject. During his 
Tech course he also took some special 
studies at Harvard in 1885-86. In 1886 
he graduated S.B. from M.I.T. 
seven years he served Boston corpora- 


For 


tions, among them the American Bell 
Telephone Company, as an electrical 
engineer. In 1892 he became Professor 
of Physics, as head of that department 
at the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, 
and that city was his home for the next 
eleven years. He then returned to 
Boston and to electrical engineering on 
the staff of the New England Telephone 
Company, as assistant engineer. It was 
not until after a stroke of paralysis in 
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1904 that he took up seriously as an 
avocation the writing which made him 
famous. Previously he had written on 
technical subjects — 1893, ‘‘ Telephone 
Lines and their Properties’; 1894, 
**Preparatory Physics’; 1898, ‘‘The 
Telephone”; and later the Sandman 
series for very young children. Butin 
1906 he began his series of brilliant 
novels cf New England life, leading off 
with ‘*The Clammer.”’ There followed 
— 1909, “Old Harbor”; 1910, ‘‘The 
Meddlings of Eve”; 1912, “‘ Concerning 
Sally”; 1914, “Burbury Stake’’; 1916, 
“Those Gillespies”’; 1917, “‘The Clam- 
mer and the Submarine’”’; 1922, ‘“‘She 
Blows! and Sparm at That.’ He also 
wrote “‘The Indian Book,” and two 
more juveniles, “The Doers” and 
“Tumbleberry and Chick,” and many 
magazine stories. His service in tele- 
phone engineering continued until he 
was completely helpless, during the last 
year and more of his life, which ended, 
at his home in Wellesley, November 24, 
1926. He was married at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, June 20, 1896, to Emma 
L. Blauvelt, who, with two children, 
John B. Hopkins, 1919, Law School, 
1922, and Lois P. Hopkins, now Mrs. 
Francis M. Findlay, survives him. — 
Edwin Howard, son of Levi and Lydia 
Jane (Hapgood) Howard, was born at 
Chelmsford, May 18, 1861. He prepared 
at the Boston Latin School. In College 
he was a member of the Everett Athe- 
neum, the Hasty Pudding Club, the 
Glee Club, and the Chapel Choir. 
Later he cultivated his voice in Boston, 
Paris, and London. He sang first in 
concerts, afterwards acted and sang in 
dramatic performances, and finally sang 
in grand opera with the Standard 
Opera Company of Chicago. His later 
years were devoted to instruction in 
music, leadership of choral societies, and 
the production of choral works. For the 
past fifteen years this work was carried 
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on principally at or near his home in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. He married 
Clara Hunt at New York City, April 8, 
1904. Mrs. Howard was also musical, 
had sung with her husband in opera 
and joined him in his teaching. Howard 
died at Eau Claire, February 9, 1927. 


1887 
Hersert L. Crark, See. 
$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The program for our Class celebra- 
tion has been definitely decided upon 
and will last for two days, namely, 
Tuesday, June 21st, and Wednesday, 
June 22d. The classmates and their 
wives will assemble at 11.30 Tuesday 
morning and go by motors to the coun- 
try place of our classmate, C. F. Ayer, 
at Hamilton, where they will be guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ayer for luncheon. 
Near Hamilton is the Myopia Country 
Club, where the Class is invited and 
golf games can be arranged if desired, 
on payment of a green charge of $3. 
Late in the afternoon the Class will re- 
turn to Boston or to their various homes 
by motor, and meet each other in 
friendly intercourse in the evening if 
and where they see fit. On Wednesday 
the classmates and their wives will 
lunch together at noon at the Somerset 
Hotel, 410 Commonwealth Avenue; 
after luncheon will go en masse to 
the Harvard-Yale baseball game at 
Soldiers’ Field. At Soldiers’ Field the 
families of members will take their 
seats and the members of the Class will 
march on the field together, meeting 
the ladies at their seats just before the 
beginning of the game. Transportation 
to and from the game will be provided. 
The Class dinner will be held at the 
Union Club at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
evening. Speeches, fun, music, and 
pleasant memories will be provided. 
The Committee has decided not to 
show individual photographs on the 
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screen, therefore you need not burden 
yourself with the bitter thought of hav- 
ing a photograph taken. As is custom- 
ary, the ladies will not be expected at 
the dinner. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpDneEr, See. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Fifty-five members of the Class at- 
tended a Class dinner given by the New 
York members at the Harvard Club of 
New York City, February 4. Colonel 
William Rand presided; the Very 
Reverend P. J. O'Callaghan asked the 
blessing, and there were speeches by C. 
F. Adams, Congressman J. A. Gallivan, 
H. D. Cheever, H. S. Wardner, R. B. 
Mahany, and S. L. Swarts. Dr. F. B. 
Lund read a poem written by him for 
the occasion, S. L. Swarts sang, and G. 
A. Hopkins told some Cape Cod 
stories. The dinner was notable by 
reason of the presence of several who 
had rarely if ever before been present at 
a Class gathering since graduation from 
College. — Holworthy 1 has been re- 
served for the use of the Class on Com 
mencement, June 23, As usual the Class 
Committee will provide luncheon at 
noon. — C. F. Adams has again been 
chosen president of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. — Larz Anderson has been 
traveling in South America. — J. D. 
Barry has recently delivered in San 
Francisco a course of lectures on 
‘*Personalities, Books, Plays, and 
Events in the News.” — A. P. Butler 
now makes his residence at Southwest 
Harbor, Maine. He was in Bermuda in 
the spring. — M. H. Clyde, after a long 
sojourn in Europe, was in New York 
during the spring months. — W. W. 
Gale and J. M. Gitterman, according to 
recent information, are still in southern 
Europe. — The Class Secretary has re- 
ceived from E. B. Gordon a letter 


written at Skodsborg, Denmark. — E. 
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A. Harriman on March 25 delivered an 
address on ‘‘European Foreign Rela- 
tions from the United States View- 
point” at the School of Politics con- 
ducted by the League of Republican 
Women in the District of Columbia. — 
E. B. Harvey’s address is 190 Delaware 
Road, Kenmore, Buffalo, New York. — 
Henry Pennypacker has been elected a 
director of the Harvard Club of Boston. 
— F. B. Williams has recently made a 
tour of the West Indies. — The 
Harvard University Catalogue for 
1926-27 shows eighteen sons of mem- 
bers of the Class enrolled as students in 
Harvard College, seven Seniors, five 
Juniors, two Sophomores, and four 
Freshmen. The same issue shows C. F. 
Adams as Treasurer of the University; 
G. W. Cram as Secretary of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, Secretary of the 
Faculty of the Engineering School, and 
Secretary for the Appointment Office; 
Henry Pennypacker as Chairman of 
the Committee on Admission, member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
member of the Faculty of the Engineer- 
ing School, and member of the Commit- 
tee on Regulation of Athletic Sports; 
C. A. Porter, M.D., as the John 
Homans Professor of Surgery; E. W. 
Taylor, M.D., as the James Jackson 
Putnam Professor of Neurology, Emer- 
itus. — John Merwine Seip, son of 
George Washington and Anna D. (Mer- 
wine) Seip, was born at Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, December 19, 1866. The 
Class records have uniformly and 
erroneously given his birthplace as 
Strasburg, Pennsylvania. He entered 
Harvard College in the autumn of 1884, 
registering from Reading, Pennsylvania, 
took the regular academic course and 
graduated A.B. in June, 1888, with 
honorable mention in History. His 
name appeared in the University Cata- 
logue of 1884-85 as John Mervin Seip, 
but in subsequent years as John Mer- 





wine Seip. In his Freshman year he 
roomed with Christian Kestner, of the 
Class of 1887, in 836 Matthews. In his 
Sophomore year his room was 21 Grays, 
and in his Senior year, 13 Stoughton, 
The catalogue for 1886-87 fails to show 
where he roomed as a Junior. He ap- 
pears to have left Cambridge without 
supplying his Class Secretary with any 
address or any sort of a report, and no 
Secretary of the Class ever heard from 
him. The Harvard Alumni Directory 
was without his address. Within the 
last few months the present Class 
Secretary ascertained that Seip died 
October 12, 1925, at Brodheadsville, 
Pennsylvania. It is reported that he 
read law with the firm of Gooddell & 
Nottingham in Syracuse, New York, 
became a member of the bar, but never 
practised his profession. He is said to 
have lived in Pittsburgh and Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. For the last years of his 
life he made his home with his sister, 
Mrs. Mary Newcomer, at Brodheads- 
ville, which was but a dozen miles from 
the place of his birth. — Benjamin 
Carpenter, son of George Benjamin and 
Elizabeth Curtis (Green) Carpenter, 
was born at Chicago, Illinois, Septem- 
ber 16, 1865, and died at his home in 
that city February 23, 1926, after a 
Jong season of precarious health. He 
entered Harvard as a special student in 
the Lawrence Scientific School in the 
autumn of 1884 and took rooms at 746 
Cambridge Street with his brother 
George Albert Carpenter, who had just 
enrolled as a Freshman in Harvard 
College. The next year Benjamin 
Carpenter appeared as a second-year 
regular student in the Scientific School. 
He continued in that department of the 
University until his graduation with the 
degree of S.B. in June, 1888. In the last 
three years of his course he and his 
brother George roomed in 44 Matthews. 
Throughout his undergraduate career 
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and thereafter, Ben‘amin Carpenter 
was one of the conspicuous and well- 
known members of the Class. When he 
first came to Cambridge he brought 
with him a considerable knowledge of 
music — both vocal and instrumental 
— which he used for the delight of his 
fellow students. He entered actively 
into the social life of the undergraduates 
and became a leading figure in several 
of the College organizations. In his 
Senior year he took the title réle in 
Hasty Pudding Club’s musical extrava- 
ganza, composed Eighty-Eight’s Class 
song, was leader of the Glee Club, and 
played first violin in the Pierian So- 
dality. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770 and the Delta Phi Club. 
After graduation he entered his life’s 
work as a business man with the firm 
of George B. Carpenter & Co., ship 
chandlers and dealers in railroad and 
mill supplies, at Chicago. Long ago he 
became the head of the establishment. 
He was also a director of several other 
large industrial and financial institu- 
tions and had become one of Chicago’s 
substantial and important citizens. He 
had been president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago. The Great War found him 
ready and willing to do his part. Enter- 
ing the army as captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps he served in commercial 
and industrial lines at various points 
along the Atlantic seaboard. He re- 
tired at the close of hostilities with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. Abounding 
in youthful spirits and constant in his 
loyalty to the Class of 1888, Benjamin 
Carpenter never found the distance to 
a Class reunion too great for him to 
travel if his business responsibilities 
and the condition of his health per- 
mitted him to make the trip. In Febru- 
ary, 1923, he and his brother George, 
with S. L. Swarts of St. Louis, enter- 
tained the entire Class at dinner at the 
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Harvard Club in New York City. 
Benjamin Carpenter married in Chicago 


September 18, 1893, Miss Helen 
Graham Fairbank. She survives him as 
do four children and several grand- 
children. His sons are Benjamin 
Carpenter, Jr., 716, and Fairbank Car- 
penter, ’25. Ilis brothers are Judge 
George Albert Carpenter, ’88, of the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, John 
Alden Carpenter, ’97, and Hubbard 
Carpenter, ’97. 


1890 
Freperick P, Casor, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Walter Lewis Barrell died April 6, 
1927, at his home, 1049 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. He was born at Hyde Park, 
September 21, 1866, son of Thomas 
White and Ann Elizabeth (Ryder) 
Barrell. He prepared at Williston 
Seminary at Easthampton, and did so 
brilliantly in his scholastic work that 
he at once obtained a scholarship at 
Harvard. He was a member of the 
Class of 1890 until 1889 when on ac- 
count of ill health he had to leave; later 
he received his degree. He then pre- 
pared for the ministry, attending the 
Harvard Divinity School for a year and 
a half. He made a survey of the course 
of studies of thirty divinity schools 
which was clear, sensible, and of such 
importance that it resulted in marked 
changes in teaching at such schools. He 
married Alexina Carter, of Baltimore, 
who survives him. He went into library 
work and was for five years with the 
Boston Atheneum and then for two 
years was instructor in English and 
Library Science at Simmons College. 
In this field he again did brilliant work, 
his bibliographies being illuminating 
and his reference work being stated to 
be second to none in the United States. 
He subsequently went ipto tutoring 
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and private teaching and for a time was 
at Milton Academy. In recent years 
his energies were directed to research 
work in psychology and_ psycho- 
analysis. For the last five years he had 
charge of the monthly meeting of the 
Round Table of the Ford Hall Forum 
and, because of his democratic interests 
and holding himself friendly, always 
made friends. He was a man who was 
sought out and turned to by those at- 
tending forums because of his great 
sympathy and deep good will and high- 
mindedness. These qualities enabled 
him to meet finely his ill health and 
what to others would have been dis- 
couragement through financial reverses 
and defeats. At the services at his home 
a fine and just tribute was paid to him 
by George W. Coleman, the head of the 
Ford Hall Forum, and by the Reverend 
Willard Reed, who had known him from 
his early boyhood. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Room 600 

The Class will meet as usual in 9 
Holworthy on Commencement Day, 
Thursday, June 23, where a good lunch 
will be served from eleven until one- 
thirty, but do come early. You will re- 
ceive in good season a notice from the 
Secretary concerning Commencement 
events. — T. N. Perkins has again been 
elected a member of the Harvard Corpo- 
ration. — Harold Brooks Fiske died 
at Arlington Heights, February 4, 1927. 
He was born in Cambridge, May 13, 
1867, the son of John and Abby Mor- 
gan (Brooks) Fiske. He was prepared 
for College by R. W. Gifford, a private 
tutor, but ill health compelled him to 
withdraw from College after two years 
and prevented him from taking part in 
active business thereafter. He is sur- 
vived by two sisters and by a brother, 
Herbert H. Fiske, 00. — J. M. Howells 
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has received the insignia of the Legion 
of Honor from the French Government, 
—T. P. King has been elected vice. 
chairman of the Building Owners and 
Managers Association of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange. — D. L. Hunt, 
M.D. ’94, has gone to Africa for the 
winter. — Francis Rogers, chairman of 
the American Committee of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music, has received 
La Croix de Chevalier de la Legion d’ Hon- 
neur from the French Government. — 
F. R. Bangs, LL.B. °94, has been re- 
elected first vice-president and a di- 
rector of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change. He is a member of the real es- 
tate firm of Williams & Bangs. — Rt. 
Rev. C. L. Slattery, S.T.D. (hon.) ’23, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts, is 
the author of two books which have 
recently been issued: “‘ Words From His 
Throne,’ a study of the Cross, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., and 
“In Time of Sorrow,’’ a book of conso- 
lation, published by the Macmillan 
Co. Bishop Slattery is also joint author 
with eleven others of ‘‘ Twelve Modern 
Apostles and their Creeds,” published 
in 1926 by Duffield & Co. — Raymond 
Weeks, A.M. 91, Ph.D. ’97, is the au- 
thor of the “ Boys’ Own Arithmetic,” 
a book, published several years ago, 
which is now being printed serially in 
Braille in Our Own, a journal for the 
blind issued by the American Publish- 
ing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky. It will appear later in book 
form in Braille. — A phonetic instru- 
ment contrived by him has been util- 


“ 


ized by Professor Oscar Russell of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, to obtain 
photographs of the vocal chords during 
the production of vowels. The matter is 
one of importance to linguists and teach- 
ers of singing. 
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1892 
Aten R. BENNER, See. 
Andover 

A brief summary of the program of 
the 35th celebration is as follows: Mon- 
day, June 20, 1927: Informal get-to- 
gether dinner at the Harvard Club, 374 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, at 7 
p.m. Tuesday, June 21, 1927: Field 
day, with “Cam” Forbes at his home in 
Westwood. The class will leave the 
Harvard Club by automobile at about 
10 a.m. Transportation provided. 
Wednesday, June 22, 1927: Luncheon 
at the Harvard Club at 1 p.m. for mem- 
bers of the Class only; 3 p.m., Harvard- 
Yale baseball game at Soldiers’ Field. 
Transportation from Harvard Club to 
Soldiers’ Field will be arranged for. 
Tickets for the baseball game will be 
provided and extra tickets for members 
of families will be provided on request; 
7.30 p.m., Class dinner at Algonquin 
Club, 217 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. Thursday, June 23, 1927: 
Commencement Day. Luncheon in 
Class room 24 Hollis, at 12 m. — T. F. 
Patterson is a member of the firm of 
Orton, Kent & Co., organized April 30, 
1927, to transact a general brokerage 
and investment business in stocks and 
bonds at 69 Broad Street, New York 
City. — Dr. R. B. Greenough has been 
appointed chief of the consulting sta 
of the Pondville Hospital at Norfolk, 
the New Massachusetts State Cancer 
Hospital. — New England yachtsmen 
are awaiting with great interest the 
first appearance in local waters of the 
new boats built for G. L. Batchelder, Jr., 
C. Powers, and R. Saltonstall. — A. H. 
Greene, on one of his infrequent visits 
from the West Indies, lunched with a 
group of Boston classmates in April and 
described some delightful aspects of his 
life on Dominica. — Dr. D. F. Jones 
has been appointed surgeon-in-chief to 
the Palmer Memorial Hospital recently 
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dedicated in Boston. — David Gray is 
now on his way round the world, but 
plans to be on hand for the reunion in 
June. — The annual New York-Boston 


golf match, Lamont and _ Lockett 
against Newell and Spalding, will take 
place during Anniversary week. — W. 
Cameron Forbes returned from his six 
months’ tour of the East in April. — 
Dr. F. S. Newell and Edgar Pierce 
visited Florida fishing waters in March. 
— William MacDonald, reéently lec- 
turer on American History, Yale Uni- 
versity (1924-26), contributed to The 
Saturday Review of Literature for 
October 16, 1926, a review of Falconci’s 
‘*The United States as a Neighbor from 
a Canadian Point of View,” and, to the 
same periodical for October 20, a review 
of J. V. Smith’s “‘The Democratic Way 
of Life’; to Herald-Tribune Books for 
December 19, a review of Leland and 
Mereness’s “Introduction to the Ameri- 
can Official Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the World War’’; 
to the Times Book Review of the same 
date, a review of Breasted’s *‘ The Con- 
quest of Civilization” and of Robinson’s 
“The Ordeal of Civilization’; and to 
Herald-Tribune Books for February 20, 
1927, Captain W. M. 
James’s “The British Navy in Advers- 
ity; a Study of the War of American 
“Documentary 
History, 


a review of 


Independence.” His 
Source Book of American 
1606-1926," is now in its third edition, 
1926. — Guy Lowell was born in Bos- 
ton in 1870 (August 6) in the same 
house, 56 Beacon Street, where his 
father Edward J. Lowell had been born 
twenty-five before. Edward 
Lowell was a lawyer and literary man 
of quiet tastes — a member of a well- 
known family which for generations has 


years 


produced leaders in the legal, educa- 
tional, and industrial history of the 
country. He was the great-grandson, 
and Guy Lowell was the great-great- 
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grandson, of Judge John Lowell, a 
member of the Continental Congress, 
who through successive appoint- 
ments reached the rank of Chief 
Justice of the United States Circuit 
Court. In the course of a long life this 
eminent jurist married three times, and 
Guy traced descent from two of his 
wives, so that it might be claimed that 
on the legal side at least he had a double 
supply of hereditary endowment. On 
his mother’s side Guy inherited an 
equally interesting, if somewhat differ- 
ent, literary tradition. His mother, who 
died in his early youth, was Mary Good- 
rich, daughter of a Connecticut pub- 
lisher, and a former American Consul in 
Paris, better known to the world as 
**Peter Parley.’”’ This gentleman con- 
tributed enormously to the education of 
American and English children of the 
middle nineteenth century by a great 
range of quaint and amusing illustrated 
textbooks, covering every field of 
geographical, historical, and religious 
knowledge (and a large variety of other 
matters beside), most of which are 
approximately as accurate as their 
modern counterparts of to-day, and far 
more amusing reading. With this in- 
heritance, Guy combined in his own 
personality a vivid interest in a great 
variety of subjects, and an intense am- 
bition to do well whatever he under- 
took. This ambition he fulfilled with 
marked success throughout his whole 
life. His early education was received 
from teachers in Dresden and Paris, 
where his parents were living tempo- 
rarily, but at the age of thirteen he re- 
turned to Boston, and entered Noble’s 
School, and prepared there for Harvard. 
Most of his summers were spent at the 
family place in Cotuit, or as a boy 
and later as junior faculty member of 
the pioneer boys’ camp in the coun- 
try at Squam Lake, New Hampshire. 
Whether he was working there as co- 





editor of the camp periodical, manager 
of theatricals, or devoting himself heart 
and soul to the work and sports of the 
camp routine, or whether in his spare 
time in the winters he was busying him- 
self with the investigation of early 
electrical devices, or dabbling in the 
mixing of chemicals, or writing school 
plays or Christmas theatricals, he 
showed throughout all his boyish under- 
takings the same purposeful energy, al- 
most always in pursuit of an object in 
itself well worth while. The writer of 
these notes, his cousin and intimate 
through boyhood, and his College room- 
mate for five years, was from his earli- 
est days constantly conscious of the 
inherent force of character which made 
Guy do so well whatever task he set 
himself; and there never was a better 
example of the truth of the saying, 
“The boy is father of the man.”’ His 
life at the summer camp stimulated the 
artistic and ideal side of a nature that 
was at the same time always keenly 
alive to practical values and human 
limitations. He never let his emotions 
run away with him, but they were 
there just the same. During his four 
years in College with the Class of ’92, 
the story was the same. He devoted 
himself to every sort of undergraduate 
activity — social, literary, and athletic 
(in his Senior year he won the mile run 
for the College in both the Motthaven 
and dual track meetings) — without 
cutting himself off from the normal 
amusements which Boston life had to 
offer in considerable variety. He took 
his A.B. at Harvard in 1892, and fol- 
lowed it with a degree of S.B. from 
“Tech,” where he began his architec- 
tural studies during the years 1893 and 
1894. He then went to the Beaux-Arts 
in Paris and got his diploma in 1899, 
after five years of the regular course, 
during one of which he won the “ Prix 
Jean Le Clair” for completing a year’s 
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course in the shortest time for any 
student of his year. In 1898 he married 
Henrietta Sargent, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Sargent, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, and perhaps the 
leading arboriculturist in the world. 
Characteristically, he threw himself 
immediately with keenest interest into 
the numerous branches of study and re- 
search, vistas of which were opened to 
him in many directions by this new 
intellectual connection. His later pro- 
fessional successes, and his real accom- 
plishments in the World War; his pub- 
lished books and articles on architec- 
tural, historical, and sporting subjects; 
his work in connection with the Lowell 
Observatory in Arizona, his diversions 
in the way of such things as small-boat 
yacht racing, his contacts with men of 
large affairs in every direction; all these 
are matters that cannot be even touched 
upon in this short sketch. He died 
suddenly at Madeira on February 4, 
1927, while on a visit to Europe with 
his wife, leaving us at a time when his 
career was at its height; and we of the 
Class who remain realize that we have 
lost one of our outstanding men, whose 
friendship was a distinction, and whose 
name was an honor to us all.— H. J. C. 


1893 
SamvuEt F. Barcue per, See. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Bradford Colt DeWolf died at 
Providence, Rhode Island, January 8, 
1927, of pneumonia. He was born at 
San Francisco, February 21, 1871, son 
of Francisco E. DeWolf and Isabella 
DeWolf Colt. The family was an old 
Bristol one descended from William 
Bradford, the first governor of Rhode 
Island. He fitted at Phillips Exeter and 
was a special student from 1889 to 1891, 
leaving on account of poor health. He 
went abroad and finished his education 
at the University of Geneva. After- 
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wards he traveled throughout Europe 
and acted as correspondent for several 
leading papers, chiefly the New York 
Times and the Providence Journal. In 
1896 he settled in Brussels and two 
years later was appointed U.S. Deputy 
In 1899 he re- 


Consul for Belgium. 
turned to this country and began to 
carry out his original purpose of study- 
ing law, but was compelled to return to 
Brussels on account of a nervous break- 
down from which he never fully re- 
covered. There he remained till 1913 
continuing his work as newspaper cor- 
respondent and traveling. He then re- 
turned permanently to America and 
took up his residence in Bristol, Rhode 
Island, busying himself in writing a 
history of the Bradford family, trans- 
lating French classics, and keeping up 
his newspaper work. He wrote espe- 
cially on social, political, and literary 
subjects. His articles on the Great War 
appeared in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, the New York Evening Post, 
etc. His precarious health prevented 
him from entering any active occupa- 
tion and from attending Class reunions, 
a fact which he keenly regretted; and 
for several years before his death he was 
completely invalided. December 14, 
1893, he married at London Elizabeth 
Lindsey Burness, of Edinburgh, who 
survives him with one son, Francis Colt 
DeWolf, born the following year, and a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1918. 
— Maxwell Norman died at Neuilly, 
France, March 15, 1927 from the after- 
effects of an operation for hernia. He 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
April 21, 1871, son of George H. Nor- 
man, a well-known civil engineer, and 
Abbie Durfee Kinsley. He was one of 
nine children, the family having been 
identified with Newport for generations. 
He fitted at Hale’s School, Boston, and 
was with °93 during Freshman and 
Sophomore years, finally taking his A.B. 
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in 1895 as of 1894. For a year he was 
in the office of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and then traveled extensively. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish War he 


‘ 


enlisted in the “Rough Riders”’ and as 
corporal in Troop K took part in the 
engagements at La Guasimas, San Juan, 
El Caney, and all the other actions of 
the campaign. He returned unwounded 
but suffering with violent dysentery, 
which confined him for some time after- 
wards and which permanently affected 
his nervous system. On the death of 
his father in 1901 he purchased estates 
in Hamilton, Wenham, and Topsfield, 
became a prominent member of the 
Myopia Hunt, and devoted himself 
largely to polo. He spent the winters 
at Palm Beach and made at least one 
trip each year to Europe, particularly 
France. He still maintained his legal 
residence at Newport, however, and 
won a rather celebrated suit to recover 
Massachusetts income taxes paid in 
1918 under protest. During the Great 
War, with Alfred Winsor and Reginald 
Boardman he organized an auxiliary 
office of naval intelligence at Boston, 
acting as “ volunteer aide”’ without com- 
mission. This office in its investigations 
covered the whole of the First Naval 
District and codperated with the Boston 
Navy Yard throughout the year 1918. 
His efficient services in this connection 
were afterwards recognized by a certifi- 
cate of commendation from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In later life he gave 
up polo and became much interested in 
golf and motoring. He was a member 
of many clubs both in this country and 
abroad. His business hours were mainly 
occupied with the management of his 
father’s estate which incidentally in- 
volved the management of the Newport 
Waterworks. He was also a director of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, ete. He was a man of much 
ability and activity both physical and 





[June 


mental, a keen sportsman, and of 
strongly developed character, but very 
reserved except among his intimates, 
He never married. 


1894 
S. M. Witttams, Acting See. 


15 Congress St., Boston 

Cleveland Abbé has been doing re- 
vising, editorial, and indexing work in 
connection with the American Journal 
of Psychology, and also in connection 
with a new textbook on _ Biological 
Chemistry. He is now with the G. & C, 
Merriam Company, Springfield. — A, 
C. L. Brown had a son, Arthur C. L, 
Brown, born June 5, 1926. Brown has 
for twenty years been Professor of 
English at Northwestern University. — 
B. W. Duggar, A.M. ’95, S.B. (Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College) ’91, S.M. (Alabama Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College) °92, 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ’98, of the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden and Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has been appointed 
Professor of Applied and Physiological 
Botany at the University of Wisconsin, 
and will take up his duties at Wisconsin 
in September. — A. L. Endicott, Comp- 
troller of Harvard University, gave a 
talk to thirty-two classmates at an in- 
formal dinner held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston, February 15.—W. H. 
Schoff has a grandson, John Schoff 
Carver, who was born at Philadelphia, 
February 25, to John S. Carver and 
Beatrice (Schoff) Carver. —J. E. 
Lough, Ph.D., is acting president of the 
University World Cruise which has 
been making a tour of the world with 
classes meeting daily and shore assign- 
ments carried out by classes in geogra- 
phy, sociology, economics, etc. — 
Clarence Morgan is a member of the 
Vermont Legislature from the town of 
Shelburne, and is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims. — Maxwell Norman 
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died at Neuilly, France, March 15, 
1927. Forashort time after his gradua- 
tion from College, he was with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, but there- 
after he devoted himself to the care of 
his estate and to sports, especially 
polo, in which he was particularly in- 
terested. He was a member of the 
Rough Riders during the Spanish War. 
He is survived by two brothers and by 
three sisters. Three brothers, Hugh 
Norman, George H. Norman, ’89, and 
Guy Norman, 90, have died. — J. R. 
Oliver received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University, February 
93, 1927. — New address: Joseph W. 
Glidden, Newcastle, Maine. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
The Secretary is always very glad to 
receive news of classmates. — R. T. 
Capen arrived in San Francisco March 
2Ist from China. His address during 


furlough will be 1609 Broadway, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. — J. L. Coolidge 
has been appointed exchange pro- 


fessor to France for 1927 
of Professor A. B. Hart. 
office will fall in the second half-year, it 


28 in place 
His term of 


is announced. He will lecture on 
algebraic plane curves and conduct a 
seminar in the Sorbonne. —F. E. 


Lowell has exhibited water colors at the 
Copley Gallery, Boston. — D. G. Mason 
has published “Artistic Ideals,’ Serib- 
1927. On March 1, 1927, the 
Quartet at Hall 
played variations on a theme of John 


ner’s, 
Flonzaley olian 
Powell, Opus 24, from manuscript by 
D. G. Mason; also played at Boston. — 
J. B. Read has become associated with 
Blyth, Witter & Co., 1 Federal Street, 
Boston. — Nathan Hayward is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee for the 
Harvard War Memorial. —H. W. 
Smith has returned from Tahiti for the 
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summer. He is at his farm at Spring- 
field, Maine. — Walter Edward Burke 
died April 15, 1927, from heart disease. 
For many years he was engaged in the 
automobile business at Quincy, from 
which he retired to enter the insurance 


and real estate business. During the 
past few years it was his custom to 
spend the winters in California. In 
March he was taken critically ill and 
returned home to die. He is survived 
by his widow, sister of our classmate 
Delcevare King, a son, Roydon Burke, 


of Quincy, and a daughter, Mrs. 
William Hall Derwin, of LaVerne, 


California. When the home guard 
militia company was formed in Quincy 
during the World War, Burke became 
a member. Subsequently the home 
guard company became Company C 
of the 14th Regiment. This was the 
first company to respond for duty dur- 
ing the Boston police strike. — Edwin 
Stanton Livingood was born at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, November 23, 1872, the 
son of Jacob Seltzer and Lucy Jane 
(Shalter) Livingood; he died at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 22, 1927, 
after a long illness. He was a brother of 
Frank S. Livingood, ’76, and Charles J. 
Livingood, ’88. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Saint Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire. He was interested in 
rowing and football, and at Harvard 
was a member of the Class rowing and 
football squads. Quiet, studious, and 
reserved, he never had a wide acquaint- 
ance among his classmates, but he en- 
joyed the friendship of the men with 
whom he was intimate, and they felt a 
strong him. He 
musical and literary in his tastes; he did 
some journalistic work after he gradu- 
ated, but later studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and practised in 


affection for was 


Reading, Pennsylvania. He married 
Miss Frances Helen Dwight at Chicago, 


Illinois, March 21, 1905. 


































1896 

J. J. Hayes, See. 

30 State St., Boston 
William Hauck is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Harvard 
Engineering Society. — W. N. Powell 
has moved his law offices to 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. — W. F. Wilbour 
is counsel and general manager of the 
Carley Company, Inc., plastering con- 
tractors, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
City. — William Goodman died in New 
York City April 21, 1927. He was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 8, 1874, the 
son of William Austin and Grace 
Hastings (Griswold) Goodman. He 
entered the Class of 1896 in its senior 
year, coming from Haverford College, 


where he received a degree of S.B. in 
1895. He received the A.B. degree in 


1916, then entered the employ of the 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company for 
two years. In 1898, during the Spanish 
War, he was an ensign in the Engineer- 
ing Corps, U.S. Navy. After the war he 
spent six months in the office of E. D. 
Leavitt, Cambridge, as draftsman, and 
then returned to the Laidlaw Works of 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation as testing engineer, subse- 
quently becoming assistant chief engin- 
eer and then chief engineer. In 1918 he 
became assistant to the president, and 
in 1922 was made vice-president of the 
corporation with office in New York 
City. He was married October 15, 
1902, to Mary Wilber Healy, who with 
a son, who is a member of the Class of 
1927, and a daughter, survives him. — 
At the time of sending in this report for 


the June number, notices have been 
sent out to the 96 dinner to be held at 
the Union Club, New York City, May 
10, 1927, account of which will follow in 
a subsequent issue of the GrapUATES’ 
MAGAZINE, 
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1897 
Rocer L. Scarrs, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 
The Class will hold its 30th reunion 
in June this year, the program being as 


follows: Class headquarters are at the 
Statler Hotel, Park Square, Boston, 
The Class will meet on Tuesday morn- 
inz, June 21, and motor to the Essex 
County Club, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
for a day’s outing, returning in the 
evening in time for those who wish to 
attend the Class Day festivities in the 
Yard. On Wednesday, at the Country 
Club in Brookline the Class, together 
with their wives and children, will 
lunch, and from there go to Cambridge 
to attend the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game. In the evening the Class will 
hold its dinner at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce at 7.30 (dress optional), 
Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell will enter- 
tain the wives at dinner at her home on 
Brush Hill Road, Milton. On Com- 
mencement Day, Thursday, the Class 
will have its headquarters in Holworthy 
3 where a special spread will be served 
at 12.30. The Class will then join in 
the Graduates’ Procession and attend 
the exercises in Sever Quadrangle. A 
full notice of these events will be mailed 
to each member of the Class. — C. D. 
Gray, president of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, debated with Clar- 
ence S. Darrow on the question “Is 
Man a Machine?” at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, March 18. — R. H. H. Hart 
has been elected to the board of trustees 
of the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club. 
— Evan Hollister has been made 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — Perey MacKaye gave an 
author’s reading on ‘‘Untamed Amer- 
ica”’ at the annual meeting of the New 
England Historic and Genealogical 
Society, held February 2.—H. F. 
Godfrey has been since June 1, 1926, 
with Harris, Winthrop & Co., bankers, 
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578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
— Carl Hovey is with the editorial de- 
partment of the DeMille Motion Pic- 
ture Studio, Culver City, California. 
—H. T. Nichols has moved to 82 
Chestnut Street, Boston. —H. J. 
Wilder has moved to Box 136, Route 1, 
Highland, California. — William Healy 
(with another) has written a textbook, 
“A Manual of Individual Mental Tests 
and Testing.” — Mark Jefferson has 
published ‘Man in Europe.” 
Professor of Geography at the State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
— Percy MacKaye has _ published 
“Epoch,” the life of Steele MacKaye. 
— Herbert Cerda de Vilarrestau Corn- 
well, formerly a lieutenant-colonel in 
the United States Army Medical Corps, 
who served with the A.E.F. in France, 


He is 


died April 25, 1927, of Bright’s disease 
at his home in Scarsdale, New York, 
after an illness of more than a year. He 
was fifty-two years old April 7th. Corn- 
well was graduated from Harvard with 
the Class of ’97 and received his degree 
of M.D. from the Medical School three 
years later. He was commissioned a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps in 
June, 1917, and detailed to the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. Later he was as- 
signed to the 316th Infantry, 79th 
Division, and in November, 1917, was 
promoted to the rank of major. He 
sailed July 9, 1918, for France, where 
he was cited twice for heroic service. 
His wife was apprised of his valor in a 
letter from Mand Ballington Booth, 
of the Volunteers of America, who had 
been told of Dr. Cornwell’s bravery by 
the men of his regiment while she was 
visiting the regiment’s headquarters. 
Major Cornwell was made a lieutenant- 
colonel in April, 1919, returned to this 
country in the next month, and was dis- 
charged a few weeks later. Cornwell 
was the son of Captain Charles C. 
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Cornwell, who died about thirty years 
ago, and Mrs. Cornwell, the former 
Miss Sol Cerd4 de Vilarrestau, who 
survives him. He leaves also a widow, 
the former Miss Dalia Orovco. Corn- 
well’s was one of those quiet, persistent 
personalities which win equally lasting 
friendship and lasting respect, and 
those of his classmates who remember 
him will recognize the service which he 
has given to his work in both peace and 
war, and will treasure his memory 
among the priceless possessions of ’97. 
— Allen Howe Knapp died January 
24, 1927, after an illness of only two 
days, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
After graduation from College he was 
principal of the High School in Canton, 
New York, for three years, and in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, for six years. 
On leaving Portsmouth he became head 
of the Mathematics Department of 
Central High School in Springfield. He 
served in this position for nearly twenty- 
one years. Knapp did some graduate 
work at Harvard after his graduation 
in ’97, taking courses in higher mathe- 
matics. He was active in Masonic 
circles for many years, and was past 
master of Saint John’s Lodge of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. He was for 
sixteen years a deacon in the South 
Congregational Church of Springfield. 
His interest in Harvard was always 
keen, and he was instrumental in ad- 
vising and helping many high-school 
boys to enter Harvard College. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee of the 
Connecticut Valley Harvard Club. 
Knapp left a widow, three children, and 
two grandchildren. 


1898 


C. C. Payson, Acting See. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 
Charles Henry Bennett died at 


Boston, April 3, 1927. He was well 
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known in Boston as a teacher of music 
and a singer. He studied music in 
Boston with Charles R. Adams, a noted 
vocalist and teacher a generation ago, 
and with George W. Chadwick, direc- 
tor of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Bennett subsequently stud- 
ied for three years in Paris, with Traba- 
delo, and then spent seven years in 
concert work in London. After a trip 
through the Far East, he returned to 
the United States,in 1910 and joined 
the teaching staff of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. For the last 
sixteen years he had been the bass solo- 
ist in the choir of Trinity Church, 
Boston. He composed several songs and 
a few years ago received the prize of the 
National Association of Women’s Clubs 
for his vocal setting of Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott.””’ He was born in 
Bennington, Vermont, September 1, 
1876, and prepared for College at the 
Bennington High School. In 1910 he 
married Genevieve Langton at Hono- 
lulu. She survives, with two daughters. 
— George Freeman Cozzens died at 
Newport, Rhode Island, February 10, 
1927. Cozzens was born at Newport, 
July 23, 1876, and prepared for College 
at Rogers High School. After gradua- 
tion he went into the investment and 
brokerage business and had been for 
some years a partner in Gillespie, 
Blagden & Rhinelander, being in 
charge of their Newport office. Cozzens 
married Elmira Allen Reynolds of New- 
port, November 16, 1904, and is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children, 
George Freeman, Jr., and Elizabeth. 
Cozzens will be well remembered by 
men of his College generation as a 
Varsity pitcher. He had been in poor 
health for some time. — F. A. Sterling 
has been appointed Minister to the 
Trish Free State. Sterling was, for eight 
years after his graduation, owner and 
manager of a cattle ranch and then for 
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two years was engaged in woolen 
manufacture. He entered the diplo- 


matic service in 1911, when he was ap- 
pointed third secretary of the American 
Embassy at St. Petersburg; the next 
year he was promoted to second secre- 
tary. In 1914-15 he was second secre- 
tary of the Legation at Peking and in 
1915-16 at St. Petersburg. From 1916 
to 1918 he was acting chief and chief of 
the Division of Western European 
Affairs, at Washington. From 1918 to 
1921 he was first secretary and also 
counselor of the American Embassy in 
Paris, from 1921 to 1923 counselor of 
the Embassy at Lima, Peru, and since 
1923 has been counselor of the Em- 
bassy at London. — The firm of Ed- 
munds Brothers, investments, Boston, 
of which J. W. Edmunds was a member, 
has been dissolved and its business 
taken over by the Old Colony Corpora- 
tion, Boston. Both J. W. Edmunds and 
his brother, William Edmunds, ’00, 
have become vice-presidents of the Old 
Colony Corporation. — There have 
been the following changes of addresses: 
— Lawrence Paul Corbin, R.F.D.1, 
Harbor Springs, Mich.; Roy Sela Good- 
rich, 410 South Ardmore Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California; Horace Fletcher 
Lunt, Hachita, New Mexico; Charles 
Minot Sheafe, Jr., 70 East 45th Street, 
New York City; John DeKovan 
Towner, Rice Cooper Company, La 
Jolla, California. — A Class dinner will 
be held in the Hsculapian Room of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, on Tuesday 
evening, June 2lst, at 7.30. — All class- 
mates sending applications direct to the 
Harvard Athletic Association for the 
Yale baseball game in Cambridge and 
the boat races at New London will be 
seated together as usual. 
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1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Success Magazine for March, 1927, 
had an article entitled “‘This Man has 
Made Millions out of Pineapples.” 
Needless to say J. D. Dole was the 
“Man.’ —G. B. Ford has _ been 
selected by the Secretary of War as 
consulting architect for future War De- 
partment construction projects. —W. 
W. Grant is manager of Dr. Douds 
Truss Company, Canton, Ohio. — J. A. 
H. Keith’s address is care of Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. — J. T. has 
been made an associate professor of 
English at Harvard. — F. H. Purington 
Henry W. 
Savage, Inc., realtors of Boston, to 


Murray 


has sold his interest in 
some of his younger associates. He 
plans to travel for several months. — 
W. S. Simpson is living in Los Angeles, 
California. He is with Schumann 
Heink & Co., Inc., investment securi- 
ties, 426 Pacific National Bank Build- 
ing. —J. A. George .is to manage the 
Hotel Rocks, East 
Gloucester, this summer. — G. D. Hall's 


Thorwald, Bass 
firm has been employed to prepare 
places for the Administrative Center in 
Los Angeles, California, which were 
entirely acceptable to the City Plan- 
ning Board. 
been spent in acquiring the site for City 
Hall and buildings in accordance with 


Some ten millions have 


these plans and the whole project in- 
volves the expenditure of some $75- 
000,000. — Lieutenant T. H. Robbins, 
Jr., U.S.N., the Class baby, has re- 
cently been ordered to duty on U.S.S. 
Utah. — Lorraine Leeson has _ been 
elected president of the student associa- 
tion at Vassar College for 1927-28. 
Marcia Hopkins graduates from there 
this year. — Henry Chauncey is catch- 
ing on the Harvard baseball team. — 


J. F. W. Whitbeck, captain of the 
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Harvard tennis team, is listed in the 
H.A.A. News of March 16, 1927, as 
among the leading scorers in winter 
sports. — According to the same paper 
Wallace R. Harper was among those 
awarded basket-ball nu- 
merals. — J. H. Durgin has resigned as 
a graduate secretary of the Harvard 
Union. 


Freshman 


1900 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 

The annual New York Class dinner 
was held at the Harvard Club of New 
York, February 25. C. O. Swain pre- 
sided. The principal speakers were W. 
R. Castle, Jr., chief of the Western 
European Affairs of the Department of 
State, and W. P. Eaton. The Class will 
meet on Commencement Day, Thurs- 
day, June 23d, in Stoughton 28 for the 
usual Commencement spread. — Ad- 
dresses: J. A. Aborn, business, care of 
C. N. Aborn, 45 John Street, Brooklyn, 
New York; H. B. Baldwin, home, 11 
Congress Street, Worcester; F. G. 
Bauer, business, 398 State, War and 
Navy Building, Washington, D.C.; W. 
M. Chadbourne, home, 810 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; P. P. Chase, 
business, 690 Widener Library, Cam- 
bridge; M. Churchill, National City 
Bank, 41 Boulevard Haussman, Paris, 
France; G. W. Davis, 
Congress Street, Boston; H. T. Dough- 
erty, 77 Woodland Road, Auburndale; 
J. S. Dunstan, business, 731 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; W. R. Evans, 
home, 28 Chestnut Street, -Boston; A. 
M. Fairlie, business, 1509 Citizens’ and 
Southern Building, Atlanta, Georgia; 
C. S. Forbes, business, Morgan & Cie, 
14 Place Vendome, Paris, France; J. M. 
Glidden, home, 1 East 5lst street, 
business, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City; T. R. Hawley, home, 456 
Riverside Drive, business, 52 William 


business, 50 
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Street, New York City; B. Kauffman, 
business, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; W. Lichtenstein, home, 5234 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
W. P. Macleod, home, 162 West 54th 
Street, New York City; F. T. Manning, 
home, 462 East Main Street, Meridan, 
Connecticut; E. F. Metcalf, business, 
Colimbian Rope Company, Auburn, 
New York; G. H. Mifflin, home, 85 
Marlboro Street, Boston; G. A. Morison, 
140 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; J. F. Mosby, home, 400 West 
119th Street, New York City; G. 
Nichols, home, 108 East 37th Street, 
New York City; A. E. Pecker, home, 
230 Walnut Street, Newtonville, busi- 
ness, 929 Park Square Building, Boston; 
H. G. Robinson, business, 40 Washing- 
ton Street, Albany, New York; H. D. 
Symonds, home, Hickory Grove Drive, 
Larchmont Gardens, New York; G. A. 
Towns, home, 595 University Place, N. 
W., Atlanta, Georgia; C. Wiener, 61 
East 53d Street, New York City; L. 
Williams, home, Hotel White, 303 
Lexington Avenue, New York City; H. 
A. Yeomans, home, Town End, Har- 
vard. —G. H. Albright is secretary to 
the faculty, and director of Colorado 
College Summer School. — N. F. Ayer 
has been elected vice-president of 
Harvard Club of Boston. —H. W. 
Ballantine, Professor of Law at the 
University of California. School of 
Jurisprudence, is editor of ‘‘ Problems 
in Law, with Solutions, for Law School 
and Bar Examinations,”’ published by 
West Publishing Company. — The in- 
vestment firm of Edmunds Brothers, 
Boston, of which W. Edmunds was a 
m2mber, has dissolved and its business 
has been taken over by the Old Colony 
Corporation of Boston. W. Edmunds 
has become one of the vice-presidents 
of the Old Colony Corporation and of 
Old Colony Trust Company. Business 


address, Old Colony Trust Company, 








17 Court Street, Boston. —O. D. 
Evans, Superintendent of the Me- 
chanical School, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, has written ‘‘ Educational 
Opportunities for Young Workers,” 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
the first report on the study of adult 
education now being conducted by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. — 
C. W. Goodrich is sub-master of the 
Senior High School, Waltham. — G. W. 
Harrington has published ‘The Silver 
Lining and Hannah Stearns,”’ stories of 
New England life (Brimmer). — E. B. 
Hilliard is head master of Newcastle 
School, Mount Kisco, New York, a 
combination country day school for 
boys and girls. — R. W. Kauffman has 
published *“*A Man of Little Iaith,” a 
novel, Penn Publishing Company. — 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Lentine has 
been appointed commanding officer of 
12th Evacuation Hospital, Ist Corps 
Area, 4th Army, Castle Point on the 
Hudson, New York. — C. R. Meschter 
is head of the departments of English in 
Moravian college for men and Moravian 
college for women, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. —F. Palmer, Jr., is acting 
president of Haverford College during 
the absence of the president in China. 
—R.F. Phelps has been appointed in- 
structor in the course in business statis- 
tics at Boston University College of 
Business Administration. — W. Phillips 
has been appointed U.S. Minister to 
Canada. Phillips has had long service in 
the diplomatic corps. His record fol- 
lows: 1903-05, private secretary to 
Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador to 
Great Britain; 1905-07, second secre- 
tary, American Legation, at Peking; 
1907-08, assistant to the Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, on Far Eastern 
Affairs; March to December, 1908, 
chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs; 1908-09, Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; 1909-12, First Secre- 
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tary, American Embassy at London; 
1914-17, Third Assistant Secretary of 
State; 1917-20, Assistant Secretary of 
State; 1920-22, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg; 1922- 
94, Under-Secretary of State; since 
February, 1924, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Bel- 
gium. From 1912 to 1914 he was on 
leave of absence from the State Depart- 
ment and was Regent of Harvard Col- 
lege and Secretary to the Corporation. 
— A. N. Rice’s home address is care of 
Hub Club, 255 Berkeley Street, Boston. 
— M. Seasongood has been reélected a 
member and chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— F. C. Smith is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Worcester. — J. Wilson is 
mayor of Bangor, Maine, and is practis- 
ing law there. 


1901 
Josera O. Procter, Jr., See. 
84 State St., Boston 

A joint meeting of the Sons of 1901 
and the Sons of 1896 now in College was 
held at the residence of James Lawrence 
on Brush Hill Road in Milton on Sun- 
day, May Ist. After an informal buf- 
fet luncheon, baseball games between 
teams composed of the Sons and 
Fathers of the two classes were ar- 
ranged and with the usual keen though 
friendly rivalry and a 1901 victory the 
affair was voted by all present to be a 
grand and glorious occasion. The fol- 
lowing members of 1901 were present: 
James Lawrence, J. O. Procter, Jr., W. 
T. Reid, Jr., W. T. Foster, R. M. H. 
Harper, Stanley Cunningham, E. T. 
Putnam, C. F. Shaw and P. J. Conlin. 
The following Sons of 1901 were pre- 
sent: Christopher Conlin, Jackson 
Flanders, Oliver Shaw, Wm. T. Reid 
8rd, Eliot T. Putnam, Jr., Wm. L. 
Hallowell, James Lawrence, Jr., Russell 
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T. Foster, Richard Hocking, Joseph S. 


Cunningham, Chester A. Hanson, 
Gordon Huggins, George A Sawin, Jr., 
Gorham B. Harper, C. Wickham 
Moore and Harry D. Morse. — On the 
Monday of Commencement Week, 
June 20th, the Class will hold its annual 
field day and dinner at Ben Blake’s. On 
Commencement Day the Class will 
serve its own spread in Hollis 28. It is 
hoped that this new departure will 
bring many more members of the Class 
to Cambridge to enjoy the charms of 
the day. On Friday, June 24th, Cap- 
tain Freddie Pope has once more in- 
vited all of the Class present at the 
races in New London with their wives 
to enjoy a cruise on his house boat be- 
tween the morning and afternoon races - 
and to lunch with him on board. — 
H. C. Force was elected vice-president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs at the 
meeting held in Memphis April 22d and 
23d. — H. L. Shattuck has been nomi- 
nated for Overseer of Harvard College 
and H. F. Baker for member of the 
Harvard Fund Council. Waddill Catch- 
inzs was a member of the Nominating 
Committee. — Arthur Sachs has es- 
tablished a foundation with an annual 
income of $7500 for the mutual publi- 
cation by Princeton and Harvard of 
Art Studies. He expresses the hope in 
his letter that the foundation will serve 
to emphasize the fact that friendly rela- 
tions “are to be thought of in terms 
of codperative scholarships.’’ — James 
Lawrence was chairman of the Boston 
delegation to the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in Memphis April 22d 
and 23d. At the meeting President 
Lowell acted as president because of the 
death of John W. Hallowell, president 
of the Associated Clubs, in January. — 
Robert Frost is a visiting member of the 
Department of English at Dartmouth 
College. He will be at Dartmouth for 
the ten days following April 15th to 
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hold informal conferences with students 
who are interested in literature. — J. O. 
Procter, Jr., has been appointed Class 
Agent for 1901 for the Harvard Fund. 
— W. T. Reid, Jr., has been elected a 
member of the Brookline School Com- 





mittee. — J. S. Ames has been elected 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations. — The 


home of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Schle- 
singer in Du Pont Circle, Washing- 
ton, is being occupied by President 
and Mrs. Coolidge while the White 
House is undergoing repairs. J. S. 
Lawrence lunched with the President 
there recently. —G. H. Montague 
addressed the Chicago Bar Association 
recently with reference to the Federal 
Trade Commission. — Dr. S. S. Drury, 
Rector of Saint Paul’s School, presided 
at the March meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, the subject of 
which was ‘‘Who Should Go to Col- 
lege?’? — Arthur Pope, Professor of 
Fine Arts at Harvard, held recently an 
exhibition of his water colors-and por- 
trait drawings at the galleries of Doll & 
Richards in Boston. The portraits 
included a head of President Eliot 
drawn at the time of his ninetieth birth- 
day celebration. — J. S. Lawrence, 
president of the New England Council, 
addressed the Women’s department of 
the National Civic League in Boston in 
February on ‘‘Current Problems.’ — 
C. J. Swan has been elected president of 
the YD Club of Boston. —H. B. 
Bigelow has been awarded a sum from 
the Milton Fund for Reserach to pur- 
chase apparatus to be used on an 
oceanographic expedition planned for 
next summer to study the dynamic 
cause of the Gulf Stream. —F. H. 
Merrill is comptroller of the Layne & 
Bowler Manufacturing Company, 
water supplies and pump equipment, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. — L. D. Ames 
has been appointed Professor of Mathe- 


matics at the University of Southern 
California. He is now Professor at the 
Texas Technical College, Lubbock, 
Texas. —R. P. Ells, formerly of 
Kingston, Jamaica, and Curtis P, 
Woodbury and Henry G. Hart, Jr., of 
New York City, are “‘lost.” Please 
send any information as to their correct 
address to the Secretary. —J. A. O, 
Gorman is living at Casa del Rey, 


Haverford, Pennsylvania. —E. K. 
Bennett is at 39 Kingston Street, Bos- 
ton. — Rev. G. W. Smith is now at 


Saint John’s Rectory, Bedford, Indiana. 
— R. S. Davidson’s address is 7 Shep- 
ard Street, Lynn. — W. S. Burgess is a 
member of the firm of Burgess, Riggs & 
Morgan, 11 Broadway, New York 
City. — H. F. Beal’s address is 110 
Ellison Park, Waltham. — G. G. Brain- 
erd is at 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
— A. W. Cooper is with the Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association, 510 
Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. — 
Courtenay Crocker is a member of the 
firm of Elder, Whitman, Weyburn & 
Crocker, 1101 Pemberton Building, 
Boston. — T. P. Foley is at 324 East 
40th Street, New York City. —S. W. 
Forsman is living in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. His address is 344 Bellefon- 
taine Street. — R. S. Greene is director 
of the China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. His address is 
61 Broadway, New York City. He has 
recently sailed once more for China 
after a brief visit to New York. — Dr. 
Louis Mendelsohn is living at Saratoga, 
California. — R. B. Nason is in busi- 
ness at 1208 Porter Building, Portland, 
Oregon. — S. P. R. Thomas is with the 
Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. — H. F. Tucker’s address is 1934 
14th Avenue North, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. — Dr. S. S. Drury, head master of 
Saint Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire, has written a book enti- 
tled “‘ Fathers and Sons,”’ published by 
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Doran & Co. In his annual report Dr. 
Drury dealt at length with the question 
“Are Boarding Schools the Death of 
Talent,’ and his comments on this 
topic were republished in the Boston 
Transcript. — W. T. Foster and Wad- 
dill Catchings are the authors of a re- 
cent book on economic and business 
problems published by Houghton Mif- 
fin Company. It outlines further the 
problems confronting the business man 
of to-day and the writers’ solution of the 
same. — J. C. Davis and his son Roland 
Davis gave a recital at the Town Hall 
in New York City on March 7, 1927, 
at which the elder Davis’s compositions 
were played. The newspaper criticism 
of the concert and the compositions 
was most flattering. — William George 
Lee, M.D. ’04, died at Chicago, 
February 10, 1927. He was a prominent 
physician in Chicago, specializing in 
obstetrics, Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology in Rush 
Medical College, a department of the 
University of Chicago, and a member 
of the staff of the Cook County Hospi- 
tal. Directly after his graduation from 
the Medical School he was a house 
officer in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and later in the Boston Lying- 
in Hospital. In July, 1917, he was com- 
missioned a captain in the Medical 
Corps and for a time served at the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, in the West Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital at Pittsburgh, the Base 
Hospital at Fort Riley, and Base 
Hospital 116. In March, 1918, he 
sailed for France. In May he was 
promoted to major. He was at the front 
at Chateau-Thierry and in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. In January, 1919, 
he was attached to the American Red 
Cross Commission to Europe, and from 
February to June was on duty with the 
American Red Cross in Italy. He re- 
turned to the United States July 2, 
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1919. Lee was prominent in athletics 
while he was in College and played 
guard on the football team in 1900 and 
1901. He was born in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, November 2, 1873, and stud- 
ied at Lake Forest College before enter- 
ing Harvard. In 1923 he married Mary 
Alden Morgan, of Chicago, who sur- 
vives, as do two young daughters. — 
Van Rensselaer Choate King died at 
Kobe, Japan, March 8, 1927. He was 
an engineer. He began work in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and later, for some time, was 
with the Southern Pacific in California. 
He then joined the transportation 
staff of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and from 1911 until the time of 
the War was superintendent of the 
Wilmington, North Carolina, district. 
In June, 1917, he was appointed a cap- 
tain in the 19th Engineers; he was 
afterwards promoted to major, lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and colonel, and attached 
to the Ordnance Department and 
finally to the Transportation Corps of 
the A.E.F. In recognition of his meri- 
torious service in Europe, he received 
from the British Government the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order; from the 
Belgian Government, the Croix de 
Guerre and the Order of Leopold; and 
from the French Government the rank 
of officer in the Legion of Honor. Since 
the war he had taken up the manu- 
facture of reinforced concrete railroad 
ties. He was born in New York City, 
November 21, 1879. He prepared at 
Saint Paul’s School. In 1908 he married 
Miss Isabel D. Rountree, of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. — Lawrence Lewis 
attended the dinner of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Harvard Club held at the Uni- 
versity Club in Denver February 26th. 
— G. O. Thacher attended the 17th 
anniversary dinner of the Santa Bar- 
bara Harvard Club held at the Santa 
Barbara Club March 10th.—G. A. 









































Sawin attended the dinner of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Harvard Club held 
at the University Club, Pittsburgh, 
February 26th. —H. McK. Jones is 
president of the Harvard Club of St. 
Louis. He was elected at the annual 
meeting and dinner held February 22d 
at the University Club, St. Louis. — H. 
W. Yates is vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of Nebraska. He was elected 
at the annual dinner held in Omaha, 
February 24th. — J. M. Ross is one of 
the Governors of the Harvard Club of 
Utica, New York. He was elected at 
the annual dinner held in Utica Febru- 
ary 15th. — R. E. Gilchrist is a director 
of the Harvard Club of Michigan. He 
was elected at the annual meeting and 
dinner held at the University Club, 
Detroit, February 11th. — W. L. Crop- 
ley and family were present at the 
annual mid-winter outing of the Har- 
vard Club of New Jersey at Bear Moun- 
tain Inn on the week-end of February 
6th. — H. C. Force presided at the 
luncheon of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle held January 22d in honor of 
Dean Edgell, of the Harvard Archi- 
tectural School. 


1902 
Frank M. SAwTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

There were no Class meetings as such 
during the winter and spring of 1926- 
27, but there have been several gather- 
ings of classmates where matters of 
interest, especially the twenty-fifth re- 
union, were discussed. The New York 
members of the Class attended the 
annual dinner of the New York Har- 
vard Club as a group on the evening of 
January 28, 1927. On the same evening 
the ladies and gentlemen forming the 
various celebration committees and 
their respective husbands and wives, 
were invited to a dinner and dance at 
the Country Club by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Sawtell. Messrs. Wendell and Froth- 
ingham and their wives gave a dinner 
party at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 
on the evening of May 7th, to the chair- 
men and chairladies of the celebration 
committees and their wives and hus- 
bands. — The following is a brief out- 
line of the program for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration: Sunday, June 
19, 1927: Registration at Headquarters, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. Luncheon 
at the Harvard Union, Cambridge. 
Inspection of the buildings and grounds, 
including a visit to the new building of 
the Fogg Art Museum. Services in 
Appleton Chapel conducted by the 
Reverend R. B. Ogilby. Reception and 
tea at the home of President and Mrs. 
Lowell. Ladies and children will ac- 
company the men all day Sunday. 
Monday, June 20: The men and older 
sons will hold a field day in the morning 
and afternoon at the Dedham and Polo 
Country Club in Dedham. Dinner 
will be served informally and Malcolm 
Lang will put on the Class show. Wives, 
dauzhters, and younger sons will spend 
the day at the Eastern Yacht Club, 
Marblehead. Tuesday, June 21: Mem- 
bers and their wives and children will 
visit Fenway Court and the Arnold 
Arboretum. Luncheon at the home of 
the late Professor Charles S. Sargent in 
Brookline, as the guests of C. S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., and Mrs. Sargent. In the after- 
noon all will attend the exercises in the 
Stadium. Tea will be served at the 
home of Dr. Richard Cabot on Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Lyman being the hosts. In the evening 
there will be a spread and informal 
dance at the Harvard Union and later 
all will hear the Glee Club in the Yard. 
Wednesday, June 22: Men, wives and 
children will be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Bancroft at luncheon at 
their home on Ware Street, Cambridge. 
All will attend the Harvard- Yale base- 
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ball game in the afternoon. In the 
evening the Class will hold its formal 
dinner at the Harvard Club, Boston, 
and the wives and daughters will dine 
and have an entertainment at a Coun- 
try Club near Boston. Thursday, June 
93: Commencement Day. Men will at- 
tend the exercises in Sever Quadrangle 
in the morning and the Chief Marshal’s 
Spread in the Yard at noon. The Class, 
and wives who so desire, will attend 
the Alumni exercises in Sever Quad- 
rangle in the afternoon. Wives and 
children will take luncheon at the Oak- 
ley Country Club, hold various sports, 
and go to the Cambridge Boat Club for 
tea and dancing at the time the Alumni 
exercises in the Yard are completed. 
Friday, June 24: Those classmates and 
wives and children who desire to go to 
the races at New London will have 
train accommodations and observation 
car seats reserved for them, and will at- 
tend the races in a body. — Guy Ban- 
croft is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee on the celebration and R. T. 
Hale is editor-in-chief of The Two-zer, a 
publicity sheet run in the interest of the 
celebration. — Livingston Fairbank is 
living in Paris with his family. His 
address is care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
Paris. —R. K. Hartwell and W. D. 
Jamieson are associated as New Eng- 
land distributors of Rome brass radia- 
tors. —S. P. Ware’s new business ad- 
dress is 30 Federal Street, Boston. — 
Born May 2, 1927, to Professor and 
Mrs. G. S. Forbes at Cambridge, a son, 
George Fairfield Forbes. 








1903 

Rocer Ernst, See. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
G. W. Hinckley announces that he has 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of law with J. M. Marshall and 
L. B. Wehle, under the firm name of 
Marshall, Wehle & Hinckley, with 
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offices at 50 Broadway, New York City. 
The new firm succeeds that of Wehle & 
Hinckley, lately of 111 Broadway, New 
York City. —D. P. Lockwood sails 
on June 18th for Rome, to be for a year 
the head of the Classical Department 
of the American College there. This 
occurs on his sabbatical year from 
Haverford College. —C. A. Nelson’s 
address is now 431 Kenilworth Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio.—G. S. Stevenson, 
formerly treasurer of the Society for 
Savings, Hartford, Connecticut, was 
admitted, on April 1, 1927, as a general 
partner to membership in the firm of 
Thomson, Fenn & Co., with offices 
at New Haven, Hartford, and New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


1904 
Payson Dana, See. 
101 Barristers Hall, Boston 

James Jackson and R. J. Gilmore, ’09, 
are joint managers of the new Boston 
office of Redmond & Company, invest- 
ments, First National Bank Building, 
1 Federal Street. — R. L. Shewell has 
been elected chairman of the Building 
Owners’ and Managers’ Association of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange. — 
C. C. Lane, A.M. ’12, has changed his 
business address from 20 Vesey Street, 
to the New York Evening Post Build- 
ing, 75 West Street, New York City. — 
A son, Frederick H. Johnson, Jr., was 
born, August 3, 1926, to F. H. Johnson 
and Katharine (Johnson) Johnson. — 
W. K. Gunn, assistant principal and 
head of the French Department of the 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently returned from a sabbatical 
half-year spent abroad and has resumed 
his duties at the School. —A. H. 
Damon, LL.B. ’07, was recently elected 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen, 
Scituate. — T. P. Lindsay of South- — 
boro, will coach the crews at Saint 
Mark’s School during the coming year. 
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— W. C. Saeger, LL.B. ’07, editor of 
the Harvard Alumni Directory and of 
the Quinquenniai Catalogue, has been 
appointed Bursar of the University. 
He succeeds A. L. Endicott, 94, who 
resigned as Bursar to devote his full 
time to his duties as Comptroller of the 
University. Saeger will continue as 
editor of the two publications men- 
tioned above. — M. K. Hart, of Utica, 
was a member of the New York State 
Industrial Survey Commission which 
was created in 1926 and authorized to 
investigate the conditions under which 
the mercantile 
business of the State is carried on. He 
represented the employers in the State. 
The commission reported to the Legis- 
lature in February, recommending that 
the hours of labor of female workers be 


manufacturing and 


reduced to fifty-one hours a week and 
that no further legislation regulating 
industry be passed in the next five 
years. Hart dissented from that part 
of the report which recommends a re- 
duction in the hours of women; he 
argued that there was nothing in the 
record of the report to justify the 
assumption that the present working- 
week of fifty-four hours is injurious to 
the health of women. Hart is a lawyer, 
and also president of the Hart & 
Crouse Company, manufacturers of 
furnaces, heaters, boilers, etc. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
It has been the custom for several 
years to hold informal smokers, dinners, 
or luncheons for the classmates who 
At a dinner 
in January of this year we invited the 
sons of 1905 who are in Harvard Col- 
lege to be our guests. We had another 
dinner April 27th to which the sons 
At this dinner Wal- 
orth Tyng, who has been a missionary 


live in and around Boston. 


were also invited. 
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in Chang Sha, China, for twelve or 
thirteen years, gave an account of the 
present situation in China, and also his 
thrilling experiences in leaving the 
country. — Lothrop Stoddard has just 
published his tenth book, entitled “ Re- 
forging America.’ Part of his book 
“The Rising Tide of Color” is going 
to come out in Liberty Magazine. — 
Bryant White is general manager of the 
Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. — 
Edmund P. Cobb’s address is 321 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, care of the 
Chicago Fig & Date Company. — J. L. 
Bergstresser is associated with John 
Price Jones Corporation, New York 
City. —F. D. Putnam has been ap- 
pointed Senior Assistant District At- 
torney General for the State of Mas- 
Class made 
arrangements to have room 16 in 
Holworthy Hall again this year for 


sachusetts. — The has 


Commencement Day. 


1907 

Setu T. Gano, Sec. 

199 Washington St., Boston 
H. D. Gaylord, A.M. 717, instructor 
in mathematics at the Browne & 
Nichols School, Cambridge, has been 
reélected secretary of the New England 
Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. A third child and daughter, 
Anne Maish, was born, December 5, 
1926, to C. W. Maish and Marion 
(Howard) Maish. —F. J. 
assistant to the general attorney of the 
Chicago Surface Lines. His address is 
600 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


Association of 





Dawley is 


— Leland Harrison, who has been for 
six years Assistant Secretary of State 


at Washington, D.C., has been ap- 
pointed United States Minister to 


Sweden. — The address of W. S. Saw- 
yer, LL.B. ’09, is 233 Broadway, New 
York City. — A third daughter, Doro- 
thea Etta Whitney, was born, February 
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28, 1926, to Major F. W. Whitney and 
Eva (Beller) Whitney. Whitney, who 
is a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, is Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Technics at the University 
of Georgia. — J. F. Scott, B.D. (Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge) 
710, who was for ten years rector of 
Saint John’s Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is now rector of Saint 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn. He suc- 
ceeds W. A. Lawrence, °11, who re- 
signed last November from the Lynn 
Church to become rector of Grace 
Church, Providence. — W. C. Ryan, 
Jr., Professor of Education at Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, is on leave of absence during the 
second half of the current academic 
year, and is serving as specialist in edu- 
cation on the staff of the survey of 
Indian affairs recently undertaken by 
the Institute of Government Research, 
Washington, D.C., at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Lewis 
Meriam, °05, A.M. °06, has general 
charge of the survey, which will in- 
clude the economic, social, legal, and 


hygienic status of the American 
Indian. —R. D. Brewer, Litt. B. 
(Dartmouth) ’04, has been elected a 
director of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange. He is treasurer of the 
Provident Institution for savings, 
Boston. —G. C. Welch is with the 


DeHolt Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton. His address is 59 Chestnut Street, 
Stoughton. — C. E. Whitmore, Ph.D. 
"11, is teaching at the University of 
Michigan. His permanent address is 
Box 73, Centre. — A. F. 
Conant. is business manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York 
City. His mailing address is P.O. Box 
562, Plainfield, New Jersey. — H. G. 
Hawes, Jr., is assistant to the manager 


Hingham 
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of the Mack-International Motor Truck 
Corporation, 11 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, California. He lives at 1019 
Weverley Street, Palo Alto, California. 
—M. C. Leckner’s address is care of 
George Batten Corporation, McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago. — A second 
son, William Carver Stoddard, was born 
February 2 to W. L. Stoddard and 
Elizabeth (Southard) Stoddard of Bel- 
mont. — Cyrus Woodman is assistant 
to the agent of the Newmarket Manu- 
facturing Company, Newmarket, New 
Hampshire. His home address is 19 
Beach Street, Newmarket. — Dean 
Hall is comptroller of David E. Ken- 
nedy, Inc., Broadway and 57th Street, 
New York City. — H. A. Richardson 
has charge of the engineering work of 
the Amalgamated Silk Corporation. 
His address is 208 North 9th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. —L. O. 
Howard has been elected an honorary 
member of the New York Entomo- 
logical Society in recognition of his 
services to entomology, especially as 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. — 
F. H. Lahee, chief geologist of the Sun 
Oil Company of Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “A Comparative Study of 
Structural Conditions and Petroleum 
Accumulation in the Oil Ficlds of the 
Mexia Fault Zone, Texas,”’ at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists held re- 
cently at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Lahee is 
the author of an article, “‘The Petro- 
liferous Belt of Central-Western Men- 
doza Province, Argentina,’ which was 
published in the March issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. 


1910 


Leon M. Littte, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 
From a recent list mailed out, enve- 
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lopes addressed to the following men 
were returned as of the wrong address. 
Any information of their present where- 
abouts should be addressed to the 
Secretary, 67 Milk Street. A. C. Gil- 
bert, A. M. Sherwood, W. G. Tinckom- 
Fernandez, Stuart Chase, H. C. Wilder, 
Rev. J. M. Groves, R. H. Hutchinson. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Witxrys, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

The program for the fifteenth an- 
niversary celebration begins Sunday, 
June 19, with a service in Appleton 
Chapel at 3 p.m. The next two days are 
to be spent at Hotel Farragut, Rye 
Beach, New Hampshire, the Class re- 
turning Tuesday, June 21, to attend 
the Class Day exercises in the Stadium. 
Wednesday, June 22, the Class will 
lunch with 1917 at the Newell Boat 
Club and will then attend the Yale base- 
ball game.—If only an address is 
given in the following items, the address 
is newly reported to the Secretary: 
Yoneo Arai, 24 Lake Avenue, Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. — 


Dr. Jacob Aronson, 121 Hawthorne 


Street, Chelsea. — Dr. Laurence A. 
Betteridge, Millbridge, Maine. — A 


second child and daughter was born 
January 28, 1927, to A. F. Breed and 
Miriam (Collins) Breed. — N. A. Buck- 
ley, Exotic Gardens, Miami, Florida. — 
Major W. E. Burr, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. —E. A. Carter, care of 
Urban League, 71 West Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. — C. S. 
Cutting is with the Field Museum 
Expedition in Abyssinia.—H. E. 
Eaton has been elected treasurer of the 
Churchill Drug Company, Burlington, 
Iowa.—A son, Richard J. Eaton, 
Jr. was born February 17 to R. J. 
Eaton and Gertrude (Sturgis) Eaton. — 
R. T. Fisher is manager of the Boston 
office of Harriss, Irby & Vose, com- 
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modity brokers and stock brokers, 
30 Federal Street, Boston. —H. L, 
Groves, care of U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Vienna, Austria. — H. VY, 
Haas is with the Empire Plow Com- 
pany, manufacturers of agricultural 
implements, Cleveland, Ohio. — R. L. 
Harlow is head master of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, New Hampshire. 
—J. A. Hovey, 91 Berry Street, 
Rochester, New York. — W. A. House, 
Pataskala, Ohio. — N. R. Hurley, 12 
Grove Street, New York City. — Al- 
bert Koblitz, Insurance Center Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. — A son, Thomas 
H. Lanman, Jr., was born January 8, 
1927, to Dr. T. H. Lanman and Ger- 
trude (Bradlee) Lanman.— W. L. 
Laurence is a reporter on the staff 
of the New York World. — Nobuyo 
Masuda is managing director of the 
Odawara Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany, Ltd., Midori-cho, Odawara 
Machi, Kanagawa Pref., Japan. — G. 
H. McCaffrey, care of Merchants’ 
Association, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. — A third child and_ second 
daughter, Dorothy Freaner McCall, 
was born March 13 to Thomas McCall 
and Margaret (Dole) McCall. — Victor 
Reinstein, P.O. Box 76, Lake Mohegan, 
New York. — D. R. Rubin, 911 Finan- 


cial Center Building, Los Angeles, 
California. — J. A. Simpson, 98 Calu- 
met Street, Roxbury. — J. B. Souther 


is an actor. He may be temporarily 
addressed at 351 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. His permanent mailing 
address is care of J. J. Souther, Vega 
Alta, Porto Rico. — R. N. Wenrick is 
engaged in law and in real estate at 909 
Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
Harry Reginald Howe was born at 
Cambridge, August 24, 1888, and died 
at Bennington, Vermont, April 28, 
1927. His parents were La Forest De- 
catur Howe and Carrie Goodrich Howe. 
He prepared at Newton High School. 
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While in College he caught on the 
Freshman and University baseball 
teams. During the World War he at- 
tended the first Plattsburg Camp in 
May, 1917, and later served as second 
lieutenant, first lieutenant, and captain 
in the Quartermaster Corps, being at 
various times stationed at Camp 
Devens, Washington, and Boston. For 
many years Howe lived in Watertown, 
but more recently has resided in North 
Bennington, Vermont, where he was 
credit and office manager for the H. T. 
Cushman Company. He was married 
to Helen Ehrman at Wellesley, July 14, 
1923, and she and his parents survive 
him. — Eli Mannus Libbman was born 
in Boston, March 28, 1890, and died at 
Brookline, March 15, 1927. His parents 
were Louis and Mary E. Libbman. 
He was married to Frances Lewitzky at 
Boston, December 11, 1917, and three 
children were born to them, Philip A., 
Barbara M., and Doris J., the last two 
of whom survive. Libbman was engaged 
in the wool stock business much of the 
time since graduation, but more re- 
cently he had been devoting himself to 
real estate. 


1913 
Watter Turts, See. 

Merchants National Bank, Worcester 

F. G. Blair has resigned from the 
War Loan Staff of the United States 
Treasury and is now doing special work 
with the National City Bank of New 
York City. — F. C. Bubier’s address is 
14 Conant Road, Marblehead. — P. R. 
Danner’s address is care of Hotel De 
Boer, Medan, Sumatra, East Indies. — 
G. M. Ellis is in the stock and bond 
business with Harde & Ellis, 60 Broad- 
way, New York City. — R. G. Ervin 
has been appointed aide to Hanford 
MacNider, ’11, Assistant Secretary of 
War; address, 2230 California Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — H. C. Ev- 
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erett, Jr., has been elected president 
of the Episcopalian Club of Massachu- 
setts. — L. E. Hodges is chief chemist 
for the Porto-Rican-American Sugar 
Refinery, Ponce, Porto Rico. — G. N. 
Hurd is with Poole & Seabury, real 
estate, 45 Newbury Street, Boston. — 
D. Lawson, who has been for the past 
two years head coach of football at 
Williams College, has been reéngaged 
as head coach for the coming year. — 
J. Levy’s address is 2295 Grand Con- 
course, Apartment 2F, New York City. 
— A.J. Lowrey is installing and manag- 
ing the securities department of the 
Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco. — J. Munroe has been elected 
treasurer of the American Club of Paris, 
France, and reélected treasurer and a 
governor of the American Hospital of 
Paris, Inc., Neuilly-sur-Seine. — R. D. 
Seamans, after serving four years in the 
Salem City Council, has been elected 
to the Legislature. Seamans is a C.P.A. 
and a member of the firm of Seamans, 
Stetson & Tuttle, Boston. —J. E. 
Slater’s address is 707 Thomas Avenue, 
Riverton, New Jersey. — A. B. Snow- 
don is boys’ recreational director with 
the Edwin Gould Foundation for 
Children; his home address is 2221 
Wickham Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
—S. P. Speer’s address is Intervale 
Avenue, Roslyn, Long Island, New 
York. — G. F. Stratton’s address is 104 
Elgin Street, Newton Centre. — A. W. 
Welch’s address is 48 Hilda Street, East 
Milton. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

Edgar Steele Robinson died in 
Chicago, February 25, 1927. He leaves 
a widow. During the World War he 
served in the Navy, and since that time 
he had worked in Chicago, first in the 
Amalgamated Machinery Corporation 
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and later in the oil heating business. 
His death will leave a large hole in the 
Class of 1914, for he was always an en- 
thusiastic, joyous member at all Class 
and Harvard gatherings. — L. C. Sto- 
well is now president of the Dictaphone 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. He 
has successfully climbed through the 
ranks of that large company whose 
headquarters are at 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. — W. T. Gardiner, 
former Speaker of the Maine House of 
Representatives, is an announced candi- 
date for the next Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of Maine. — W. H. 
Gilday is now a director of the Hamilton 
Brown Shoe Company, Boston branch, 
at 606 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. — A. 
H. Onthank is now director of research 
and marketing plans for George Harri- 
son Phelps, Inc., advertising agents at 
East Jefferson and Joseph Campau 
Streets, Detroit, Michigan. — On Mon- 
day evening, April 11th, the Class held 
in Boston a most successful and enter- 
taining dinner. A. F. Sortwell presided 
the 
movies presented of various members of 


and described with great gusto 
the Class taken in libelous positions. 
He was accused of being the libeler. 
Roger Griswold furnished all drawings 
free, while Charlie Squibb and B. W. 
Estabrook 


provided a little food. 


furnished the brains and 


1916 
WeELLs BLancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 
A third child and second daughter, 
Julia Sheldon McCook, was born, June 
15, 1926, to G. A. MeCook and Marie 
Tudor (Converse) McCook. McCook’s 
address is 537 La Loma Road, Pasa- 
dena, California. — F. G. Fripp’s ad- 
dress is care of the General Railway 
Signal Company, Pershing Square 
Building, 42d Street, New York City. 


—A_ third William Ruggles 


child, 
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Richards, was born, January 28, 1927, 
to R. G. Richards, A.M. ’22, and May 
(Westgate) Richards. Richards is 
agency secretary of the Atlantic Life 
Company of Richmond, 
Virginia. His address in Richmond is 
3201 Fourth Avenue. — L. G, Budlong 
with the 
patent Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, and is now with 
the firm of Byrnes, Stebbins & Parme- 


Insurance 


has severed his connection 
department of the 


lee, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. His mailing address is corner of 


Ninth and Cedar Streets, Irwin, Penn- 
sylvania. — Schuyler Dillon has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
the forced 
from Boston of the Class Treasurer, H. 


Class because of absence 
L. F. Kreger. Dillon has also been ap- 
pointed Class Agent for the Harvard 
Fund 
William 
Street, 

Webster Howard, was born, February 5, 
to W. E. Howard and Eleanor (Casey) 
Howard. —S. W. 
promoted to chief of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Division of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. He has served in the diplomatic 


Council; his address is care of 
Dillon & Son, 131 State 
Boston. — A daughter, Irene 


Morgan has been 
g 


corps in London, Copenhagen, South 
America, Riga, and Central America. 
— Theodore Sizer, Curator of Prints 
and Oriental Art at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, and lecturer at Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, 
has been appointed Associate Professor 
and Curator of Painting and Sculpture 
He is at present 
studying in Europe. His 
eare of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
Paris. — E. F. Woodruff, who has been 
for five years a representative in Boston 
of the National City Company, is now 


at Yale University. 
address is 


with the selling department of the First 
National Boston. — A 
daughter, Mary Elinor Mansfield, was 
born, February 26, to L. P. Mansfield 


Corporation, 
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and Elinor (Perkins) Mansfield. — A 
son, Francis Peabody Magoun, 3d, was 
born, March 23, to F. P. Magoun, Jr., 
Ph.D. °23, and Margaret (Boyden) 
Magoun. Magoun, who is the son of 
F. P. Magoun, ’90, is an instructor in 
English at Harvard. Mrs. Magoun is 
the daughter of William C. Boyden, ’86. 
— A. G. Perez’s address is 175 East 
Essex Avenue, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


1921 

Tuomas S. Lamont, See. 

23 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
Nathaniel Thayer died at Boston 
February 19, 1927, after a short illness. 
Born there on November 14, 1898, the 
son of the late Bayard Thayer and 
Ruth Simpkins, he received his school- 
ing at Groton from which he graduated 
in June, 1917; the following fall he 
entered Harvard. As a_ Freshman 
Thayer took a lively interest in the 
Cercle Frangais and he had a part in its 
annual play for three years. He was a 
member of the Freshman football, 
hockey, and crew squads, and though 
he did not make the teams, he was ever 
the sportsman, playing the game hard 
for its own sake just because he en- 
joyed it. Perhaps of all his activities he 
was most absorbed in the R.O.T.C. 
The summer following his first year at 
College he went to Plattsburg and then 
to the encampment of the Harvard 
Unit at Lancaster. This was in the 
summer of 1918, the last of the War. 
The camp was fittingly named Camp 
Thayer because it had been located, 
through the generosity of his mother, 
on the grounds of her estate. Those 
who fought the war that summer in the 
Harvard R.O.T.C. will remember the 
enthusiasm with which Nat Thayer 
entered into his military duties. Al- 
though only nineteen years of age, he 
was constantly consulted by Lieutenant 
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Morize and the other officers attached 
to the regiment, and was of great assist- 
ance to them in formulating the course 
of the summer’s work of the unit. 
Naturally enough he was one of the 
best-known men in the camp. Thayer 
was an excellent soldier and officer, and 
it was always a keen regret to him that 
he never obtained the chance to go over- 
seas; the end of the war found him, 
owing to his youth, still on this side 
enrolled in the Harvard Unit of the 
S.A.T.C. Returning to College as an un- 
dergraduate after the war, he continued 
his interest in rowing, and he had a seat 
on his Class crew both in 1919 and 1920. 
He was a member of the Dickey, the 
Pudding, and the S.K. Club. He 
graduated from College in June, 1920, 
having received his A.B. degree in 
three years’ time. The following fall he 
went to Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, where he attended Gonville and 
Caius College. At Cambridge he rowed 
regularly on his college crew for the 
two years that he was there, and his 
development as an oarsman was most 
marked. In his second year his crew 
was singularly successful, making three 
“bumps” on the river, and it was said 
that Nat Thayer pulled one of the 
strongest oars in the boat. He entered 
as fully into the spirit and social life of 
old Cambridge as he had previously of 
the new Cambridge; the few Harvard 
men who were there at the time will re- 
member with delight the geniality of 
the ‘“‘high teas” and dinners which he 

frequently gave in his hospitable 

‘‘digs.”’ At the same time, he applied 

himself with diligence to the study of 

the law, and in June, 1922, he graduated 

with the degrees of B.A. and LL.B. In 

January, 1927, Cambridge University 
awarded him the degree of M.A. Re- 
turning to this country, Thayer entered 
the Harvard Law School in the fall of 
1922, graduating in 1925. Several 
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months later, having been admitted to 
the bar, he entered the Boston law firm 
of Messrs. Loring, Coolidge, Noble, and 
Boyd. In addition to his natural 
ability at the law, he possessed a sincere 
interest in, and love of his chosen pro- 
fession. These qualifications combined 
to mark him as a young man of great 
promise, and that they would have led 
him far cannot be doubted. Absorbed 
as he was in his work, he nevertheless 
continued to be intensely interested in 
his sports. His chief recreations were 
hunting, shooting, riding, and rowing. 
His big-game hunting 
cluded trips to Arizona and Alaska. At 
the time of his death he was already an 
accomplished steeplechase rider; in 
1925 he stroked the second crew of the 
Union Boat Club. He was a member of 
a number of clubs including the Somer- 
set, Tennis and Racquet, Union Boat of 
Boston, Norfolk Hunt, and Knicker- 
bocker of New York. At work, at play 
— at all times — those qualities which 
endeared him most to his friends were 
courage, loyalty, honesty, and clean- 


ventures in- 


ness of mind and purpose, unfailing 
good will, and abounding generosity. In 
his sports, in his work, whenever ‘“‘the 


’ 


breaks’”’ were against him, he was 
cheerful; whether losing a rubber of 
bridge or lying sick in bed, as he did for 
a month before his death, he never 
complained. The sense of personal loss 
to all who knew him is great. Such balm 
as there may be for them lies in a 
splendid memory, the picture which his 
classmates bear from their under- 
graduate days of Nathaniel Thayer — 
a fine sportsman, a perfect gentleman, 
and a staunch friend. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scnwarz, See. 
Gannett House, Cambridge 
Plans for the triennial have now 
assumed definite shape. The Class will 
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travel to Marblehead, probably by 
boat, on Monday, June 20th, spending 
most of that day and the night there. 
The following day it will return to 
Cambridge and will appear in the 
Stadium in a special costume, which 
the committee in charge promises will 
be very effective. The final appearance 
of the Class as an entity will be, of 
course, at the Yale baseball game on 
Wednesday, the 22d. Two numbers of 
a Class magazine, devoted particularly 
to things about the triennial, have al- 
ready appeared and further copies are 
in preparation. — The Treasurer of the 
Class reports that the fourth year of the 
Class insurance system has been suc- 
cessfully launched. Comparatively few 
men failed to meet their annual pre- 
miums, and the dividends on the policies 
are more than sufficient to prevent any 
lapses on account of those who fail te 
pay their premiums. — The Secretary 
of the Class has been at work for some 
time in preparing the Second Class 
Report, which should be in the hands 
of the members of the Class early in 
June. 


LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Harold Winsor Gammans, ’08, has pub- 
lished ‘Spirit of Ann Rutledge” (Samuel 
French, 25 W. 45th St., New York). It is 
a drama of Abraham Lincoln in four acts, 
and shows Lincoln as in communication 
with the spirit of Ann Rutledge at vari- 
ous critical moments of his career. 

There has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form from The Modern Language Journal 
of October, 1926, ‘Doctors’ Degrees in 
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Modern Foreign Languages, 1925-1926,” 
by Henry Grattan Doyle, ’11. 

Lucius L. Hubbard, ’72, has published 
together in pamphlet form his two inter- 
esting articles, “Is Tobago Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island?” and “‘Some Inferences 
from the Dog Episode in Robinson 
Crusoe.” 





SHORT REVIEWS 


Ten Years of War and Peace, by Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, ’87. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

History and physics have much in com- 
mon. Both seek to ascertain the truth. 
It is the task of the historian to trace the 
growth and aspirations of nations and to 
study the causes of those frequent upsets 
and head-on collisions known as wars. 
It is the lot of the physicist to explain 
the swings of those terribly small entities 
called electrons and the spasms of radiant 
energy, so to speak, which occur when 
whirling merrily in their orbits these afore- 
said small fry bump into each other. 

Some, probably not many, readers of the 
HarvarpD GRADUATES’ MAaGAzINE are 
abreast of the trend of modern physics as 
shown in recent developments connected 
with high penetrating radiation. Thus, in 
explaining the luminosity of the Nebulz 
and the Island Universes, astro-physicists 
like Jeans hold that ‘‘the primary physi- 
cal process of the Universe is the conver- 
sion of matter into radiation.” ! If this be 
so, life can be only a restricted activation 
in a tremendous stretch of physical pro- 
cesses. In other words, millions and mil- 
lions of years are required to transmute 
primeval matter into that trifling bit of 
inert ash on which we live. Life becomes 
but a mere parasitic growth on the rubbish 
heap in the back yard of this particular 
Universe; yes, very much the back yard. 
Is this so? Or is life the final end toward 


1 Lecture at University College, London, Nov. 9, 
1926, 
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which all creation moves? One may choose 
to believe as he prefers. But taking either 
view, one can only wonder why peoples and 
nations, at best only indefinite aggrega- 
tions of infinitesimal mortals, cannot (or 
seemingly will not) live together in con- 
cord and amity! The historian must tell 
us why. He must find and trace the pas- 
sions leading to these bumpings called 
wars, the consequences of which affect, 
not alone offenders, but many innocent 
and far distant communities. 

Harvard's Professor of History is also 
Director of the University Library, and 
Editor of Foreign Affairs. Probably he 
has the widest knowledge of present-day 
European politics of any one in our coun- 
try. Nor is it a case of desk information. 
With considerable training in diplomatic 
matters — both with his uncle when the 
latter was Minister to France and later as 
Secretary of the American Legation at 
Vienna — he has been able to follow the 
game from what might be called an inside 
position. The German press made a very 
natural mistake, August, 1923, in assum- 
ing that he must be the Coolidge who, on 
the death of President Harding, was called 
as Chief Executive. It was one of his fore- 
bears who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in later life refused a unani- 
mous nomination of the dominant politi- 
cal party for a third term as President of 
these United States. 

The book gets its title from the fourth 
essay, which is neither the longest nor 
latest. It appeared in Foreign Affairs, 
September, 1924. The opening paragraph 
eloquently describes world conditions 
when the year 1914 had half run its course, 
contrasting these with the devastation 
and suffering which later filled the decade. 
True, at the close peace on earth once 
more prevailed; but where, oh, where was 
there good will among men? And our 
historian asks, ‘“‘ What does it all mean and 
whither are we going?” 

To-day, when songs of hate are for- 





eee enone 
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gotten and historians try to fix the re- 
sponsibility of war guilt, it is worth while 
to follow Coolidge as with the calm and 
cold neutrality of the impartial judge he 
tells how the Austrian ultimatum started 
its inexorable sequence. Serbia could not 
submit unconditionally, Russia could not 
leave Serbia to her fate, and Germany, 
bound by assurances given to Vienna, 
must uphold Austria. France in turn was 
bound to support Russia, and England 
must remain dishonored for all time if she 
failed Belgium in the latter's hour of 
sorest need. Portugal stood true to its 
word given three centuries ago; and finally 
the 
maelstrom, because of the outrageous 


our own country was drawn into 


attacks on commerce by frenzied Ger- 


many. Professor Coolidge shows clearly 
that the German Government chose 


(whether there was freedom of choice 
must remain debatable) to sacrifice moral 
rights for military gain; and in so doing, 
failed doubly, not less in 1914 than in 
1917. 

In the Peace proceedings which followed 


‘ 


the great convulsion, the plea for “open 
covenants openly arrived at’’ (Coolidge 
was in Paris at the time) gets the nunc 
dimittis in these words, “In delicate nego- 
tiations, public or private, however 
friendly, ‘open diplomacy’ is sometimes 
about as feasible as open strategy in war- 
fare.” 

The contrasting personalities of Wilson, 


Lloyd 


brought out, and we are shown that our 


Clemenceau, and George are 
position of immense advantage in deter- 
mining decisions was due rather to cir- 
cumstance than to superior virtue, al- 
though we were manifestly disinterested 
compared with other participants in the 
The 


common impression that we were cir- 


making of the Peace of Versailles. 


cumvented by the “wily diplomats” of 
Europe does not seem to Coolidge to 
Le correct, for he says that Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George were no more pro- 
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fessional diplomats than was Wilson; — 
and he doubts whether any delegation 
contained a man of larger and more varied 
diplomatic experience than Mr. Henry 
White. 

It is interesting to compare his fore- 
cast, made nearly three years ago, relative 
to China. Curzon had recently described 
that country as “nothing more than a 
splash on the map.”’ Since then what has 
happened in China has made quite a 
splash in the pond of international comity. 
Coolidge holds that the break-up of China 
may be a possibility, but the partition of 
China can hardly be called so. In any 
event, the vast numbers of the Chinese 
and the great qualities of the race must 
sooner or later secure them a place in the 
framework of society. 

Space is not available to discuss at 
length the other papers. ‘Russia after 
Genoa and The Hague”’ elaborates four 
obvious possibilities; counter-revolution, 
a different economic policy, reaction to 
the left, and finally a break-up following 
But 


forecasting is always uncertain and no one 


deplorable economic conditions. 
at present can predict what will be the 
future of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. 

The second essay, “Two Years of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy,” covers the period 
when Mr. Hughes was Secretary of State. 
Other essays are “The Future of the 
1924, on the hun- 


dredth anniversary of the celebrated mes- 


’ 


Monroe Doctrine,’ 


sage to Congress. This shows that “‘how- 
ever safe against attack from without, the 
Doctrine is not equally immune to the 
gentler perils of dissolution from within, 
or to absorption in some broader humani- 
tarian ideal.” 

There are further papers on “After 
the Election,” December, 1924; ‘ Dis- 
1925; and “The 


January, 1927, 


satisfied 
Grouping of Nations,” 


Germany,” 


all from Foreign Affairs. The remaining 
papers read before the American Histori- 
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cal Society are: “The European Recon- 
quest of America”’; “The Break-up of the 
Hapsburg Empire’; and a paper pub- 
lished in the Yale Review, 1915, ‘‘ Nation- 
ality and the New Europe.” 

Throughout the book one is impressed 
by the steadiness of argument and the 
straightforward attitude of the writer. 
To the business man who cannot read 
understandingly much that appears in 
historical magazines, the book is a boon, 
as it gives him exactly what he seeks to 
know, a level-headed survey of conditions 
as they exist; and the underlying factors 
which create national animosities. Stu- 
dents of history will get many side-lights 
on recent events, which are not to be found 
in most histories. 

If it be true that the politics of to- 
day are the history of to-morrow, these 
essays of Professor Coolidge furnish much 
that is significant regarding the near 
future. 

Alexander McAdie, ’85. 


Creation: A History of Non-Evolutionary 
Theories, by Edwin Tenney Brewster, 
90. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Indianapolis. 

So much has been written of late about 
Evolution that most people have given 
little thought to the theories of Special 
Creation which preceded the acceptance 
of the evolutionary theory by men of 
science. Mr. Brewster points out that 
there is no account of creationist theory 
which corresponds to Henry Fairfield 
Osborn’s account of the theory of Evolu- 
tion, ‘From the Greeks to Darwin.” He 
attempts here to supply such a parallel 
work — “To make, so to say, a ‘From the 
Jews to Bryan.’”” The statement of his 
purpose may seem to imply an unsym- 
pathetic, even scoffing frame of mind, but 
any such impression is misleading, as must 
appear from his comment on the passage 
in Exodus that describes the transforma- 
tion of Aaron’s rod into a serpent: “One 





must not be unsympathetic toward people 


who reasoned just as correctly as we do, 
but knew fewer facts. On the face of 
things, if one has not looked into the 
matter, a serpent should quite as easily 
arise by mutation of a long, brown, dry 
stick as by evolution from a small, round, 
wet, white egg.” The belief in transforma- 
tion, “‘skin-shifting.”’ as Mr. Brewster 
calls it, the superstitions of ancient times 
and of the middle ages and of periods not 
so very remote from our own, implied a 
belief in a sort of evolution as well as in 
some sort of creation. While those ideas 
prevailed — up to the time when men 
finally abandoned belief in witchcraft — 
ideas of creation and evolution must al- 
ways have been confused. 

Christian scholars of the days before the 
Renaissance thought that all that was to 
be learned about the world was contained 
in books. Scientific observation, in the 
modern sense, did not exist. “Up to the 
time of Vesalius, who died in 1564, all men 
supposed that all the sons of Adam are 
one rib short on one side, the missing 
member having gone into making Eve. 
For more than a thousand years, no man 
thought to notice his own ribs or count 
another man’s. The only thing that the 
Age of Faith did not believe was its own 
eyes.’ When at last the change came, it 
came with great rapidity. One time- 
honored belief after another was flung 
overboard. The efforts that the theolo- 
gians made to reconcile the date 4004 B.c. 
with the information regarding the age 
of the earth that scientific men began 
to derive from the study of fossils were 
ingenious but not permanently convinc- 
ing. 

Concerning the origin of species, Charles 
Bonnet in the eighteenth century pre- 
sented the theory of ‘pre-formation,” 
which held that all creatures that ever 
were, are, or shall be were created at the 
beginning by direct act of God as germs. 
This was the first really scientific creation 
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theory. But as the study of embryology 
advanced, the theory broke down. Then 
came Linné, with the second scientific 
Creation theory —which he himself 
abandoned in his later years — the theory 
that each species has been specially created 
as a single adult pair, all at the same time 
and place. Cuvier at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century established the fact that 
certain species have perished from the 
earth; he presented the theory of Catas- 
trophism, a theory of multiple floods and 
wide-spread destruction of life more or less 
periodic. Agassiz was the last great nat- 
uralist to believe in Special Creation. 
His theory was that many times there had 
been great catastrophes destroying all life 
over large areas, and that as many times 
new acts of special creation have taken 
place. ‘‘Agassiz believed that species 
are created separately; and Agassiz also 
presupposed more separate large scale 
creative acts than any other man who has 
ever lived.”” By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, thanks mainly to the work 
of Hutton and Lyell, the theory of Catas- 
trophism had been abandoned, evidence 
showing that the earth had always been 
pretty much the same sort of earth that it 
is now had been accepted as conclusive, 
and creation was beginning to be thought 
of as a natural process that is going on all 
the time; the continuity of nature idea 
had supplanted the belief in discontin- 
uity. With Darwin and Wallace, the fact 
of geographical distribution, showing as 
Wallace’s Law that 
species has come into existence coincident 


stated in “every 
both in space and time with a pre-existing 
closely allied species,’ was established, and 
Creationism as a scientific doctrine came 
to an end. 

Mr. Brewster does more than trace 
clearly the rise and fall of the various 
theories; he makes the story fascinating 
and picturesque. His language is simple, 
devoid of pedantry, and his skilful exposi- 
tion of scientific thought is interspersed 
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with shrewd and humorous comment. 
The book should bring to many readers 
an understanding of the stages by which 
science has advanced to the point of 
determining that certain forms of life 
have evolved, and that beyond that fact, 
about their origin it knows nothing. 


A Man of Litile Faith, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, ’00. Penn Publishing 
Company. Philadelphia. 

The clergyman whose faith is less than 
his profession usually receives more 
scorn and less sympathy from writers of 
fiction than one in such an unhappy posi- 
tion deserves. Mr. Kauffman has pre- 
sented such a clergyman in this book, but 
he treats him with humanity, shows him 
as a conscientious man striving to do his 
duty but ridden with doubts and anxie- 
ties, driven by an exacting bishop, pes- 
tered by an exasperating warden, gradu- 
ally collapsing in moral courage and inde- 
pendence, and accepting the means of 
escape and aggrandizement that marriage 
to a rich woman offers. Although the 
story of John Felton is a study in the dis- 
integration of character, it has a construc- 
tive purpose; it contains a lesson for the 
parishioner as well as for the pastor of 
the flock. Moreover, it is a well knit and 
with surprises and 


interesting story, 


climaxes skilfully managed and with 
minor characters individualized and made 
distinct. Mr. Kauffman’s work is not 
superficial; his knowledge of ecclesiastical 
matters is impressive, and the reader feels 
that Doncaster, the small city which 
is the scene of the story, is a place that the 
author knows thoroughly. 

Some situations are created which are 
not met in a quite satisfactory way. For 
example, John Felton is confronted by the 
necessity of telling the father of the girl 
whom he loves that her brother has an 
obligation to marry a millhand’s daughter. 
By forcing this issue he knows that he will 
be likely to lose the girl and also the good 
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will of the important vestryman, her 
father; it is a crisis in his life. Then it is 
disclosed that the vestryman’s son is not 
responsible for the girl's plight and that 
the clergyman therefore need take no 
action. The author has arranged an 
interesting and significant situation only 
to make it abortive. Again, one may 
view John Felton’s weakness with some 
leniency, but one can: hardly forgive 
his tactlessness and lack of sympathy in 
notifying his fellow minister Dinwiddie by 
telephone that he is to be unfrocked. If 
the news had not been transmitted in so 
heartless a manner, Dinwiddie might, 
one feels, have been saved from suicide. 

But in general Mr. Kauffman’s treat- 
ment of incidents and characters is con- 
vincing. His work is sincere, thoughtful, 
a fair presentation of some of the trials 
and difficulties which beset a clergyman, 
and the story is consistently interesting 
throughout. 


Fathers and Sons, by Samuel S. Drury, 
01. George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 

The head of a great boys’ school has an 
advantageous position from which to 
study the relationships that exist between 
fathers and sons. As he comes to know his 
boys, he comes usually to know in what 
ways they have been influenced by their 
fathers. Dr. Drury is a sympathetic 
observer. He has found that as far as 
there is any basis for the assertion that 
most boys dislike their fathers — and he 
believes there is not much basis for it — 
the fault lies with the fathers for not hav- 
ing made companions and comrades of 
their boys and for having instead acted 
as domestic tyrants or as lazy and over- 
indulgent parents. But sometimes when 
there is mutual affection between father 
and son, there is a lack of candor. “A 
real intimacy, not a prying familiarity,” 
says Dr. Drury, will win the boy’s con- 
fidence. Some fathers question their boys 
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without really liking to talk with them. 
Others “err by too heavy pressure on 
tender youth.” For fathers who are dis- 
tressed because they seem to be out of 
touch with their boys there are numerous 
suggestions of a practical sort; perhaps 
there is no father so completely successful 
as not to find some useful hints in Dr. 
Drury’s book. The pleasant, incisive 
style in which it is written makes even 
the presentation of ideas not wholly new 
entertaining and stimulating. 


Pools and Ripples, by Bliss Perry, Litt.D. 
25. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Many persons besides fishermen should 
enjoy this attractive volume, even though 
the essays which compose it have all 
grown out of Professor Perry’s experiences 
as an angler. The test of successful literary 
treatment of a sport is not the appeal that 
the writer makes to the devotee of the 
sport, but the appeal that he makes to 
the reader who knows little or nothing 
about it. One need not be a fisherman to 
respond to the charm and humor, the 
philosophy and poetry of this little book. 
Whether Mr. Perry fishes with a worm 
or with a fly, whether he wades icy 
brooks or lies in long dank grasses to cap- 
ture the wary trout, he takes the reader 
on delightful adventures. 

The closing words of the essay on 
Fishing with a Fly indicate the nature 
of Mr. Perry's philosophy. He writes 
of “the happiness of sitting in the bow of 
a canoe, rod in hand, as the guide paddles 
you noiselessly around the bend of an un- 
known river. Life offers few moments 
more thrilling than that, and one may be 
permitted to think that Death will not 
offer anything very different.” 


The Black Bloodhound, by Farnham 
Bishop, ‘08. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

The adventures that befell the young 
lieutenant of a United States frigate in 
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his effort to capture the most bloodthirsty 
of the pirates infesting Cuban waters a 
hundred years ago make the theme of 
Mr. Bishop’s story. The historical and 
nautical background is presented rather 
more successfully than are the various 
characters who are manceuvred through 
the intricate plot. Readers who are inter- 
ested chiefly in rapid, melodramatic, and 
sanguinary action will find the story sat- 
isfactory; to those who demand interest 
of human nature and vividness of charac- 


ter drawing it will be disappointing. 


The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, by Felix 
Frankfurter, LL.B. ‘06. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

“By what is left out and by what is 
put in, the uninformed reader of Judge 
Thayer's opinion would be wholly misled 
as to the real facts of the case.”” So states 
Substitute “*Pro- 


fessor Frankfurter’s book” for “Judge 


Professor Frankfurter. 


Thayer's opinion,” and the statement will 
be at least equally true. Even the most 
credulous reader of a volume that is from 
beginning to end a brief for the defense 
must soon find himself questioning Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter’s sincerity in announc- 
ing his purpose “to make a disinterested 
summary of the record.” It will be enough 
here to indicate his method of dealing 
with a vital point in the case. “* The Court 
instructed the jury that Captain Proctor 
and another expert had testified in effect 
that it was his (Sacco’s) pistol that fired 
the bullet that caused the death of Ber- 
ardelli; when in fact, as we shall see that 
was not Captain Proctor’s testimony. 
Of course, if the jury believed Proctor’s 
testimony as interpreted by Judge Thayer, 
Then 


much of 


Sacco was doomed.” Professor 


Frankfurter makes Proctor’s 
subsequent affidavit explaining that he 
had merely expressed the opinion that the 
bullet might have been fired by Sacco’s 
pistol — “‘ My opinion is that it is con- 


sistent with being fired by that pistol.” 
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But Professor Frankfurter all but sup- 


presses, certainly does not dwell upon, the 
fact that the other expert, Van Amburgh, 
was positive in his conclusion that the 
bullet had been fired by Sacco’s pistol, 
and that Proctor’s testimony, so far from 
negativing Van Amburgh’s, to some de- 
gree corroborated it. Van Amburgh was 
explicit if’ Proctor was not, and the jury 


believed him. Professor Frankfurter, in- 


stead of presenting a “disinterested sum- 


mary,” draws the red herring of the 
Proctor affidavit across the trail of the 
Van 
straight to Sacco. 

Why was this book written? 


Amburgh testimony which led 
It was 
written and published before the Supreme 
Court of 


the motion for a 


Massachusetts had 
trial. 
Professor Frankfurter quotes from a de- 


Judicial 

acted on new 
cision of the Supreme Court in which its 
power and right to grant new trials are 
defined: “Such motions ought not to be 
granted unless, on a survey of the whole case, 
it appears to the judicial conscience and 
judgment that otherwise a miscarriage of 
justice will result.”” The motion for a new 
trial was made by an eminent lawyer who 
could be trusted not to overlook any of 
the points favorable to the defense that 
Professor Frankfurter thought it necessary 
to lay before the public. And Professor 
Frankfurter realized that the Supreme 
Court’s decision would be based “‘on a 
survey of the whole case,”’ and, of course, 
on an earnest desire to prevent “‘a mis- 
carriage of justice.” 

Why then did this Professor in the 
Harvard Law School who, it may be re 
membered, interested himself in behalf of 
the convicted Red murderer Mooney, feel 


called upon to write and publish this book? 


Echoes of Many Moods, by Charles Kelsey 


Gaines. William Edwin Rudge. 
New York. 
Some years ago Professor Charles 


Kelsey Gaines of St. Lawrence University 














studied in the Harvard Summer School; 
: we think that this fact entitles his book 
of verse representing, as he says, “the 
. scattered product of a lifetime,” to notice 
in the HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 
We are glad to stretch a point in order to 
admit Professor Gaines to fellowship, for 
his poems are the expression of a sensitive 
and imaginative mind as well as the work 
of a man of broad cultivation. There is, 
as Professor Gaines says in his preface, 
“no rigid consistency of thought or feel- 
ing’; the writer’s attitude towards death 
appears sometimes to be Christian, some- 
times Pagan; some of the poems are 
gentle and moving in their pathos, others 
— especially those dealing with the war — 
have the ring and challenge of Miltonic 
fervor; and still others are the friendly, 
genial verses that a Professor who loves 
his college and his students has written 
for a special audience. One opens the 
book to find a fine sonnet of dedication to 
Owen D. Young, who is perhaps St. Law- 
rence University’s most distinguished 
alumnus. One closes it feeling that the 
college in which Professor Gaines has 
taught for many years is fortunate in 
having on its staff so true a humanist and 
poet. 


Junior French, by Louis J. A. Mercier, 
Assistant Professor of French, Har- 
vard University. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 

This textbook in elementary French 
is based on the idea that “growth in 
power over linguistic material is wholly 
dependent on the laws of habit formation.” 
Professor Mercier has planned the lessons 
in such a way that the pupil, if properly 
directed by the teacher, cannot fail to 
assimilate the material and use it with 
freedom and confidence. The method 
emphasizes the importance of oral ex- 
pression, supervised repetition, and the use 
of subject matter closely related to the 
pupil’s every day life. The vocabulary is 
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that which he will need for the simplest 


daily intercourse. Each lesson consists 
of four parts: new material, items of 
pronunciation and grammar, repetition 
and variation of these items and of others 
reviewed from previous lessons, and re- 
sponse by the pupil to suggestions by the 
teacher. A more flexible method of teach- 
ing a language has not been devised, nor, 
so far as we are aware, has any textbook 
been written which in selection and ar- 
rangement of material is likely to be 
more helpful to the pupil than this book 


of Professor Mercier’s. 


Saving Eyesight after Mid-Life, by John 
Herbert Waite, M.D. °16. Harvard 
University Press. 

“Of the 100,000 blind people in the 
United States, 45 per cent have been 
blinded from causes external to the body, 
and 55 per cent have been blinded from 
causes within the body.” By far the 
largest number in this second group have 
suffered blindness after they have passed 
their fortieth year, and for one third of 
these cases glaucoma has been the cause. 
It is a condition of too high pressure in 
maintaining the flow of aqueous humor 
through the eyeball. Except in acute 
form it is not painful and it usually at- 
tacks one eye before the other. If the 
symptoms of the disease are detected at 
an early stage, measures can usually be 
taken to arrest its progress. Dr. Waite’s 
clearly written little book is valuable as 
a warning to middle-aged and elderly 
people that they should submit them- 
selves periodically to an oculist for ex- 


amination. 


The Path of Learning — Essays on Educa- 

tion, compiled and edited by Henry 

W. Holmes, ‘03, and Burton P. 

Fowler. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

“The Path of Learning” is a skilful 

attempt to place before both professional 
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and lay readers in essay form some of 
the most pressing problems in present- 
day education. The essays are mostly by 
professional educators but here and there 
one is by a lay reader who, as is often the 
case, has “‘a perspective and a point of 
view which make him the best and most 
provocative critic of the expert.” 

The book contains an Introductory 
Essay by Dean Holmes and a score and 
more papers each of which is introduced 
by a brief note by the editors and fol- 
lowed by interesting personal items about 
the writer of the essay together with 
challenging questions framed front an 
educator’s point of view. A carefully 
selected bibliography is frequently added. 

The twenty-odd essays are gathered in 
seven groups under the headings: ‘“‘Some 
Conceptions of Education,” ‘Demo- 
cracy and Public Education,” “The Pro- 
blem of Mental Discipline,” “ What Shall 
We Teach,” “‘ Experiments in Progressive 
Education for Character,” 
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Education, 
and “The Profession of Teaching.” 

After reading the first two sections, one 
may no longer remain uninfluenced by 
the high conception of ‘education as an 
orientation in world processes and human 
needs essentially religious; or by the hope 
for a more widely extended and enlight- 
ened consumption of the world’s goods; or 
by the conviction that a more general 
mastery by the people of the arts of living 
and an ennobled use of leisure are possible. 

In the next two sections one becomes 
disturbed by the thought that our nation 
has never seriously set herself to the task 
of education; chagrined by the serious 
defects of our schools; and thoughtful 
about the status of American intelligence 
as disclosed by the Army Intelligence 
Tests and its relation to education for 
democracy. 

The editorial disclaimer that educa- 
tional literature is not to be regarded as 
exciting is quite refuted by the next two 


sections devoted to the Problem of Mental 
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Discipline and What Shall We Teach, 
in which we hear the ringing challenge 
and clash of arms of far-famed warriors, 
In the same sections is disclosed rare in- 
sight that sees the error in mind when mis- 
represented; or pierces through protec- 
tive coloring to the heart of youth; or 
reveals life in events long past and almost 
persuades one, forgetting youthful ex- 
periences, to become a lover of history; 
or discovers in mental and manua! work 
of children adventures in a fairy land of 
achievement. 

In the remaining sections we get a 
glimpse of what some schools are and 
most might be, where freedom and re- 
sponsibility, desire and duty, happiness 
and achievement are reconciled. We be- 
come conscious also that, after all, good 
character is the great achievement in edu- 
cation and tkat even sports, which educa- 
tion has too much ignored, may contribute 
to this end. And finally, as teachers we 
take courage in a better professional pride 
and hope for ourselves and our schools 
an improved morale. The book meets in 
a genuine way a real need in both pro- 
fessional and lay circles and will doubtless 
be widely and profitably read. 


The Vocational Guidance of College Stu- 
dents, by Lewis A. Maverick, Ed.D. 

25. Harvard University Press. 
This study is the fruit of several years’ 
investigation of educational and voca- 
tional guidance in American colleges by 
Dr. Maverick. Three years of this 
period he spent at Harvard University. 
The book begins with a study made in 
1911 by Stanford University. This was 
only three years after the vocational 
guidance movement began in Boston; 
nevertheless a large number of colleges 
had begun to work on plans of orientation 
or guidance; and historically these early 
attempts are interesting and important. 
The next section of the book deals with 
the results of the questionnaire filled out 
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by 255 colleges and universities in 1921. 
This report gives statistical information 
on the various kinds of work carried for- 
ward, from giving information to pro- 
spective students to placement and follow- 
ing up the careers of graduates. Dr. 
Maverick has arranged the material by 
states and institutions, and adds a dis- 
cussion of the results under appropriate 
headings. 

The third section of the study is con- 
cerned with the 24 institutions visited 
by Dr. Maverick during 1924-25. These 
are outstanding in their work in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and in- 
clude Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Northwestern, Purdue, Cornell, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Columbia, 
and Brown. 

Dr. Maverick next draws up his own 
proposals for guidance in colleges, and 
devotes twenty-five pages to this purpose, 
which may well be read by those who 
desire suggestions for this important 
work. His proposals are accompanied by 
two comprehensive diagrams illustrating 
seven different stages of guidance: before 
acceptance of candidate, induction, fresh- 
man year, sophomore year, junior year, 
senior year, after graduation. 

One of the paragraphs of the book, 
page 129, is worth quoting: 


Opposition to guidance with reference to occupa- 
tions in a liberal arts curriculum is sometimes ex- 
pressed in the fear that the counselor may divert 
students from liberal arts into narrowly vocational 
courses. Probably it should be conceded that there 
is a real basis for this contention and that the coun- 
selor will divert some students from liberal arts into 
vocational curricula. But there will be compensa- 
tion of two sorts for the liberal arts college. In the 
first place, the students that the counselor diverts 
from the college will be students who probably will 
be better served by the vocational curricula. They 
will be students who, had they remained in liberal 
arts, would have been misfits, probably striving to 
find vocational preparation within liberal arts. The 
second benefit to the college of liberal arts will be 
the reclaiming of students who have mistakenly en- 
rolled in a professional college, and who are directed 
back into liberal studies by the counselor. 


The bibliography is very complete and 
covers 75 pages of the book. The work 
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as a whole is systematically and scientifi- 
cally done. There is no attempt to per- 
suade the reader, nor is the idea of 
guidance defended. For those who see its 
importance and who are not afraid that it 
will “interfere with liberal education,” 
this is a very useful study. 

John M. Brewer, Ph.D. 716. 


Religious Education on Public School 
Time, by Floyd S. Gove, Ed.D. ’24. 
Harvard University Press. 

Professor Gove has investigated a 
movement which is receiving more than 
usual attention from educators. He con- 
fines his study to week-day religious edu- 
cation in the United States where he finds 
approximately two thousand week-day 
religious schools in operation. The schools 
are located in twenty-nine different states, 
the movement being strongest in the 
middle-western states and in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of the communities reporting, 
eighty per cent use public school time for 
instruction in religion, but only a small 
number of cases report any credit given 
in the public school for work done in the 
religious educational classes. Great inter- 
est centres in the legality of releasing 
public school time for religious instructicn. 
The survey shows that in the majority of 
states where the issue has been tested the 
action has been in favor of the release of 
public school time, but in four states, New 
Jersey, California, Colorado, and Wash- 
ington unfavorable action is reported. 
In the majority of communities church 
buildings or church owned properties 
are used for the religious educational ac- 
tivities. The exception to this practice 
is largely in Ohio where the law makes it 
legal to rent school property for other 
than school purposes. 

The week-day religious education 
movement is still in the experimental 
stage, in the opinion of the author. On 
the whole he sees in it much of promise 
but is not unmindful of the many limita- 











tions in practice at present. Types of 
organization, curricula and provision for 
teacher training will have to undergo 
many changes before they meet Profes- 
sor Gove’s requirements. He urges co- 
operation between secular and religious 
educators, but public school authorities 
are cautioned against hastily formed agree- 
ments for use of public schoo! time. ‘Cer- 
tainly,” he insists, “public school time 
should never be released at the mere in- 
sistence of the churches. And if released, 
it should be only after the authorities are 
convinced that the religious program in 
question has a definite aim; that this aim 
is ‘more adequate living’ and not de- 
nominational! extension.” 

To some it will appear that Professor 
Gove has presented his study too exclu- 
sively from the point of view of the church 
educator. He has found religious educa- 
tion in the hands of the churches, and as- 
suming that it should remain there, places 
his emphasis upon the numerous reforms 
necessary within the churches in order to 
provide an adequate program of religious 
training. Two questions naturally arise 
here. First, can the reforms suggested 
be brought about? Can we expect the 
churches to set aside differences and work 
together in providing a program of reli- 
gious education for all children, the aim of 
which, as the author states, should be no 
different from that of secular education? 
Professor Gove thinks the progress in this 
direction is hopeful, but even in the most 
advanced communities the evils of sec- 
tarianism have not been escaped, and it 
is to be questioned if it can ever be other- 
wise as long as churches exercise control. 
The second question is raised when it is 
suggested that public school authorities 
are justified in asking, “What the church 
school offers which cannot be given in the 
public school?”’ Although Professor Gove 
outlines the kind of religious education to 
be provided, makes suggestions as to the 
best curriculum, and sets up suitable 
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standards for churches, he leaves the ques- 
tion unanswered. 

The study of Professor Gove will be 
welcomed as a distinct contribution to 
furthering an understanding of the present 
situation in week-day religious education. 
Many angles of the above questions, how- 
ever, will have to be considered and solu- 
tions arrived at before marked advance is 
made in providing religious training which 
reaches all children. 


John M. Ratcliff. 


Forests and Sea Power, by Robert Green- 
halgh Albion, Ph.D. ’24. Harvard 
University Press. 

As a subject for his book Professor Al- 
bion has chosen well a topic of such little 
known importance. He reveals to us the 
story of England’s constant search for 
sources of shipbuilding timber, the ro- 
mance of her efforts thus to preserve her 
sea supremacy. He introduces us to the 
subject with a study of the essential 
nature of certain kinds of timber. Start- 
ing at the time of the Restoration, in which 
Pepys is revealed not as the inimitable 
diarist, but as the leading naval expert of 
the period, he carries us down to the 
catastrophe which England narrowly 
avoided at the time of Trafalgar, due to 
the total lack of lumber not only to build 
new ships, but even to repair old ones. 

He shows us, in particular, the impor- 
tance of the American colonies in the 
timber trade, and the part it played in 
fomenting the Revolution. 

The book is written in an easy and 
readable style, but nevertheless the au- 
thor is sufficiently clear in regard to facts 
and precise in regard to data to satisfy the 
most exacting student. The field has 
scarcely been touched by other writers, 
and hence this work is doubly important. 
Although it drags somewhat at times and 
is perhaps a trifle long, it should be read 
by those who are interested in a meritori- 
ous piece of research. Prof, Albion’s book 
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will not banish the latest novel from the 
flapper’s table, but he may rightly con- 
gratulate himself on having written 
something which will bring him enduring, 
if limited, recognition. 


Judaism in the First Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, by George Foot Moore, 
Professor of the History of Religion 
in Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press. 1927. 

For over thirty vears Professor Moore 
has applied his great abilities as scholar 
and humane interpreter to the study of 
religions. His books, The History of 
Religions, and more recently, The Birth 
and Growth of Religion, embody in defini- 
tive and delightfully readable form some 
of the results of his researches in this ex- 
tensive field. Because of their subject and 
purpose, these books, ranging far, are 
general in scope. Against so wide a back- 
ground, however, Professor Moore has 
concentrated upon one religion in particu- 
lar. Now in two splendid volumes he has 
set forth the rich content and high pur- 
port of Judaism. 

The aim of the present work is to exhibit the re- 
ligious conceptions and mora! principles of Judaism, 
its modes of worship and observance, and its distine- 
tive piety, in the form in which, by the end of the 
second century of the Christian era, they attained 
general acceptance and authority. (I, 125.) 

With due consideration of its anteced- 
ents, Professor Moore expounds Judaism 
as it came to be during the critical and 
crowded centuries it was assuming its 
normative form. Necessarily he reckons 
with the later beoks of our Old Testament 


and with some of the ‘* Apocrypha” and 
‘*Pseudepigrapha.”’ But his main sources 
are the numerous writings and recorded 
sayings of the great Jewish scholars and 
teachers of the period under special re- 
view. To a preliminary historical survey 
from the time of Ezra, about 450 B.c., to 
the age of the Tannaim, in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, the author 
devotes a hundred twenty pages, and then 
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a hundred pages to the definition of the 
immediate sources. In perfect proportion 
to the whole as is this Introduction, its 
length suggests the irreducible magnitude 


of the subject, which the author has mas- 
tered so triumphantly. The main exposi- 
tion of Judaism is ordered according to 
seven general topics, with subordinate 
chapters appropriate to each: ‘‘ Revealed 
Religion”; “The Idea of God”; “Man, 
Sin, Atonement”; ‘Observances”’; 
“Morals”; “Piety”; “The Hereafter.” 

Obviously the subject has peculiar 
difficulties. The material furnished by 
the sources is complex and discursive: it 
comprises a wide variance of opinion, not 
only on the part of contemporary rabbis 
among themselves, but also due to the 
change that comes with development 
along the centuries, as for example in the 
conception of life after death. But though 
the sources, and the Jewish thought of the 
time which they record, are not system- 
atic, yet the setting forth of so large a 
body of material must be controlled by a 
deeply wrought structure. Herein Pro- 
fessor Moore has skilfully allowed for the 
interplay of dominant ideas as they are 
inherently related one to another, and for 
their flow and return across the bounds 
imposed only by a merely intellectual 
definition which did not exist for the Jews 
in fact. For them, religion was less a 
theology than all of life itself, received as 
feeling and expressed in conduct. 

In his immense undertaking, carried 
through with signal success, the author 
endeavors to ascertain the facts and to 
set them forth with the impartial objec- 
tivity which should characterize all schol- 
arly and scientific investigation. Never- 
theless, despite this laudable though diffi- 
cult intention, he writes with manifest 
sympathy for Judaism in its entirety and 
with unconstrained enthusiasm for its 
finer perceptions, its loftier aspirations; 
where there is need, he defends it from 


careless or malevolent misconstruction. 
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The author’s method is to explore each 
topic in its widest ramifications and fullest 
implications. In order that Judaism may 
speak for itself in its own way, his per- 
sonally systematic exposition is illustrated 
and supported by abundant citations 
from the sources. To characterize this 
religion in its essential quality, he draws 
upon a truly universal erudition to szize 
and fix every relevant detail, so that by 
comparison with few similars, such as 
Zoroastrianism, by contrast with many 
unlikes, in its great contemporary world 
of complex tendencies and potential in- 
fluences, he is able to exhibit Judaism as in 
itself it really is. Moreover, he presents 
it, not in bare outline, however precise, 
but livingly in the round. [is style is 
easy, urbane, and lucid: its perfect clarity 
is not the least element of its charm; its 
admirable temperateness is wholly per- 
suasive. Above the conflict of opinions, 
from the welter of doubtful or obscure 
indications, the interpreter rises to a calm 
that is more than merely judicial: generous 
years of fruitful labor have endued him 
with luminous serenity. A book of this 
order is possible only to the ripest genial 
scholarship. 

Naturally the appeal of so thorough- 
going a work is primarily to specialists in 
this field, both Jewish and Christian. 
But the book has very much to reward the 
general reader. Though as a whole it 
reaches far beyond his probable needs, it 
leaves a substantial residuum of vital fact 
which he would not willingly have passed 
by unnoted. Incidentally, too, he will be 
grateful for the ultimate exactness of defi- 
nition of such familiar but vaguely under- 
stood terms as Scribe, Pharisee, Sadducee, 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue, Talmud. Out of 
a vast learning Professor Moore writes 
with a great authority; and by the lay- 
man his conclusions, even on much dis- 
puted subjects, may be accepted as final. 
Furthermore, the Christian reader will be 
enlightened by the comments on the re- 
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ligion of Jesus and Paul viewed, in pass- 
ing, from another than the traditional 
angle. 

It is impossible to summarize at all 
briefly the wealth of information compre- 
hended in this.book, or to communicate 
adequately its spirit of sympathetic inter- 
pretation. In purpose, these two volumes 
are more than a history, richer, warmer, 
than the restatement of a theology. In 
the result, they recall eternal truths pain- 
fully won through centuries by a people 
of genius. Afresh they summon into being 
a living reality. 

Carleton Noyes, ’95. 


How Europe Made Peace Without America, 
by Frank H. Simonds, ’00, D. Litt. 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1927. 


European history from the Armistice to 
the present is a tangled mass of men and 
events. Beneath it lies the terrific suffer- 
ing of European peoples while the very 
fate of European civilization hung in the 
balance. Coincident with it is the with- 
drawal of America from a position of su- 
perlative participation to one of pros- 
perous separatism occasionally illumi- 
nated by the activities of individual Amer- 
icans in European behalf. But the cal- 
dron of post-war adjustments still toils 
and troubles. Such is the subject-matter 
of Mr. Simonds’s latest volume. 

Particularly to the American public 
Mr. Simonds has rendered a valuable serv- 
ice. The newspapers from 1919 to date 
have carried numerous reports of the do- 
ings of premiers and parliaments on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Through these 
reports Americans have derived a dis- 
connected acquaintance with the princi- 
pal events and the principal men during 
this most critical period. But it has been 
pitiably disconnected. 

Mr. Simonds has evaluated the events. 
He has appraised the chief actors and 
their work. He has bound the whole to- 
gether into a connected story in a capable 
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and thoroughly readable manner. Only a 
person with his intimate knowledge and 
acknowledged skill as a journalist could 
have done it in as acceptable a way. 
There is not a great deal in this book 
which is new to those who have followed 
European affairs and current opinion with 
some attention. The mistakes of Wilson 
at Paris are familiar. The great blunders 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and the fatal 
blindness of the “‘war-guilt”’ clause are 
clearly set forth. Throughout the whole 
volume the narrative proceeds through 
conferences, political upheavals, diplo- 
matic clashes — until out of the black 
hours of the occupation of the Ruhr and 
its terrible aftermath, Europe struggled 
with the guidance of the saner heads of 
MacDonald, Briand, and Stresemann to 
the real ending of the war at Locarno. 
Mr. Simonds delineates the chief actors 
with precision, at times with brilliance, as 





in the case of Lloyd George. His pages 
are often adorned with pungent charac- 
terizations and the trenchant comments 
of European statesmen on each other. 

It is unfortunate that the sequence of 
events is not more clearly marked. At 
times, in the discussion of the men in- 
volved, Mr. Simonds gets a little ahead 
of his story. The result is a trifle confus- 
ing. This is, however, a minor blemish. 

This work is not a history in the 
thoroughgoing sense of the word. It is not 
documented nor is its recital of facts full 
enough to enable one approaching this 
period of history afresh to form independ- 
ent opinions. Such was probably not the 
intention of the author. But its selection 
of facts is fair, its judgments well founded, 
and above all it makes comprehensible a 
confused period. The reader feels that the 
propaganda which has clouded and be- 
fuddled virtually all the international 
dealings of the war and post-war period 
has been vigorously cut away by the 
honest surgery of the author’s pen. From 
it emerges a boldly drawn picture which 
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should greatly clarify American thought 
on European affairs. 
Rudolf P. Berle, ’19. 


Dante, by John Jay Chapman, ’84. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Set a poet to catch a poet. Yet how 
seldom it is done! To the self-evident 
principle one has always held in the ab- 
stract, however one may sometimes have 
swerved from it in practice. And now we 
can see how it justifies itself. Dante seen 
with a poet’s eye and Englished with a 
poet’s pen is a very different person from 
the Dante of a prosy commentator or a 
pedestrian versifier. 

There are two methods of interpreting 
Alighieri — or, indeed, any great genius 
of the past. We may try to set him back 
in his own surroundings; we may study 
the life he saw and lived, the books he 
read, the habits and the ideas that he 
shared with his time; we may conjecture 
what his words really meant to him and 
to his first hearers. Or, dismissing the 
notion of historical perspective, one may 
inquire simply what his words mean to us, 
what there is imperishable in his message, 
what it contains that stirs the heart and 
illumines the mind of every age, no matter 
how remote from the author. Jack Chap- 
man has chosen the second path. All 
the better, since it has been followed 
by few, and few indeed are competent to 
follow it. 

Dante, as Chapman sees him, is a lyric 
genius, self-centred, high-strung, lonely 
—a “solitary egoist’”’—a being all in- 
tensity and seriousness. In his lofty con- 
ception of the poet’s calling, as indeed in 
most things, he forms an antithesis to 
Shakespeare. Dante is night, Shakespeare 
is sunshine. This telling and essentially 
true characterization is perhaps carried 
a bit far. Serious as Dante was, it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate his solemnity. “I can 
remember only one jovial note in the 
Comedy,” says our critic. It seems to me 
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I can recall at least one more, quite as 
jovial as the one cited. Hardly fair is it 
to deny all sense of humor to the narrator 
of the little parley with Belacqua and the 
meeting of Virgil and Statius. So, too, I 
fancy, Chapman rather overplays the 
lyric note when he declares that “there is 
not a dramatic scene in the work.” Is not 
the converse of Dante, Farinata, and Ca- 
valeanti dramatic; and highly dramatic 
the poet’s recalcitrancy before the fiery 
wall of Eden, despite the agonized pro- 
tests of his master? 

More serious, because (to my mind) 
really unjust, is the imputation of a want 
of tenderness. Surely there was a soft 
spot in the heart of the artist who has 
given us the most sweetly sympathetic 
pictures of babyhood that we find in all 
the world’s books—the artist who 
thought it intolerably discourteous to 
walk in silence before a row of blind people, 
staring at them while they could not see 
him. There isa good deal of tenderness in 
the Comedy, if one look for it; but I admit 
it does not obtrude itself. 

The critical views expressed in the little 
volume (for it is really a modest little 
book, though a very handsome one) serve 
as introduction to a translation of a dozen 
or so passages of the Comedy into Eng- 
lish terza rima. The selections are not in- 
tended to form a coherent whole, being 
merely favorite bits; but the bits are all 
good bits, and representative. With the 
relentlessly difficult terza rima the inter- 
preter takes an occasional liberty, adding 
a line where it seems fit. Why he does so 
I am not sure, for he proves beyond a 
doubt that he can hold rigidly to the 
scheme when he so chooses — as he gen- 
erally does. 

Competent, indeed, our translator is, 
not only as a metrician but also as a poet. 
Great art artistically rendered, is the 
reader's verdict. Sometimes a touch is 
added, with excellent effect; witness the 
angel who has the look 





D’uomo cui attra cura stringa e morda 
Che quella di colui che gli é davante. 


Who seeing near things, sees them not at all. 


Very rarely a touch is lost; for instance, 
the idea of pursuit in these beautiful and 
beautifully translated lines: 

Siede la terra dove nata fui 


Su la marina dove il Po discende 


Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui. 


The land where I was born sits by the shore 
Where Po with all his riot retinue 
Descends to still them in the ocean’s floor. 


Oftenest touch matches touch. Witness 
the storm-wind: 


Divranzi polveroso va superbo 
E fa fuggir le fiere e li pastori. 


Fiercely the dust-cloud ploughs its way on high, 
While bird and beast and shepherd flee before. 


Set a poet to catch a poet! 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


Cargoes and Harvests, by Donald Culross 
Peattie, °22. Appleton, 1926. 


Bounty of Earth, by Donald Culross Peat- 
tie, 22, and Louise Redfield Peattie. 
Appleton, 1926. 


The economic botanist is, to the lay 
gentry, all but unknown. Such an alluring 


’ 


title as ““Cargoes and Harvests”’ should 
lend new wings to the spreading gospel 
that there is romance in science, and only 
the terror of strange terms has concealed 
it from the world. 

*“Cargoes and Harvests” recounts the 
rare venturous tales of sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century traffickers in the spices, 
dyes and drugs of the East. The chocolatl 
of the Incas, the coffee of Abyssinia, the 
tea of the Orient, are fascinatingly told 
of in ‘The Five O'clock Cup.” Each of 
the great American contributions — rub- 
ber, tobacco and the “Irish’’ potato — 
has a chapter to itself. There is 
pleasant, sound, nontechnical discussion 
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of “Plant Power” and the problem of food 
supply. 

Altogether the volume is interesting 
and worthy. It does not pretend to orig- 
inality, and it does make botanical history 
most palatable. There seem to be but two 
adverse criticisms: the complete omission 
of so widely serviceable a food as the 
banana, and the inclusion of maps which 
sacrifice legibility to decorativeness. 

With a wife who evidently shares com- 
pletely the joys of intimate botanizing, 
Mr. Peattie has done another book for 
those who want their nature-science in 
Unlike the usual effort to 
adorn learning with a plot, this is a charm- 


story form. 


ing volume with no creaking of machinery 
until the penultimate page. 

“Bounty of Earth” conquers an old 
prejudice against diary-form novels. It is 
as guileless and fresh as little winds at 
twilight: a story of young people with 
pastoral souls who reclaim a tiny cottage 
in a quiet, wooded valley, generously 
spread happiness with simple gifts of 
hospitality, and reap some too. 

If they record somewhat fully all the 
plants that bud and bloom about The 
Acorn, that is merely because nature is 
full of fascinating lore for them; and, 
truly, they don’t catalogue. This is the 
most charming possible way to discover 
some of the pleasant, gossipy things that 
we glow at knowing when we find them 
out of doors. 

The joy of life is the bounty of earth! 

John Gould Curtis, °22. 


Main Street and Wall Street, by William 
Z. Ripley, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

Professor Ripley’s book is a singularly 
effective presentation of certain evils that 
exist in the organization of our business 
corporations from the investor’s stand- 
point. Particulars illustrating his conten- 
tions are profusely given and his points 
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are brought home with a vivid crispness of 
phrase that arrests attention. Looseness 
in the corporation laws of different States, 
exemption of directors from personal 
responsibility, the disfranchisement of 
stockholders, the inadequacy of informa- 
tion furnished stockholders, no-par stock, 
the dangers of the holding company, and 
want of adequate regulation of public 
utilities are the evils which he specifies. 
He also writes two chapters on the rail- 
roads. 

The criticisms which may fairly be 
made against the book are that the author 
overemphasizes the importance of the 
mechanical aspect of corporate organiza- 
tion and inferentially suggests that oppor- 
tunities to do evil will be utilized for that 
purpose, and therefore should be cut off. 
Mechanical safeguards, it is true, often 
make improvement easier, but unless 
wisely conceived they are likely to be 
more of a handicap than a help. True im- 
provement can come only from improved 
standards of conduct and responsibility. 
It is also noticeable that, although in 
specific instances Professor Ripley gives 
full credit for improved conditions, the 
tone of the book creates the impression 
that on the whole the men working in the 
field of corporate finance are forces of evil 
which should be exposed. This is not 
true, or just, and must antagonize many 
men who are working devotedly for 
the very ends which Professor Ripley 
seeks. 

Nevertheless, the book is timely, ar- 
resting, and suggestive, and a valuable 
contribution to the subject of corporate 
organization and finance. The remedy 
which the author offers does not carry 
but with the stupendous 
growth of our industrial and financial 


conviction, 


structure, conditions are inevitably cha- 
otic, and are changing so rapidly that no 
complete remedy is available. Improve- 
ment can come only gradually at best. 
However, it can be hastened by intelligent 








study and informed public opinion, and 
both of these forces have received most 
effective stimulation from what Pro- 
fessor Ripley has written. 


Testing before Investing, by Edmond E. 
Lincoln, Ph.D. ’17. A .W. Shaw Co, 
Chicago. 

This admirably concise investment 
primer sets forth the principles by which 
an investor should be guided in handling 
his property and furnishes simple tests of 
value which can be readily applied by any 
one with reasonable business experience. 
Helpful as the book will be to persons who 
have acquired some skill in the subject, to 
the uninitiated the tests would be about 
as useful as a book on golf is to the begin- 
ner, were it not for the point which 
the author stresses again and again and 
which is the most valuable advice that 
can he given, namely, “get competent ad- 
vice.” 

As an analysis of the situation from the 
investor’s viewpoint, and asa sound, clear, 
and concise guide for any one who has the 
responsibility of property, Mr. Lincoln’s 
treatise is greatly to be commended. 


The Road to Xanadu: A Study in the Ways 
of the Imagination, by John Living- 
ston Lowes. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston, 1927. 

Every one who has done even a little 
imaginative writing and questioned him- 
self about it knows how and with what 
materials stories and poems are made. 
The author has in his mind all sorts of odds 
and ends, memories of scenes and inci- 
dents and persons and of books he has 
read. He knows that when he starts to 
write ideas draw up from his brain other 
ideas linked by association with them and 
that they combine and fuse into some- 
thing new, unlike anything that has 
ever been written before. It is inevitably 
eminiscent of books, but it is reminiscent 
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of himself also — of his own personal re- 
sponse to what he has read and to the 
facts of life as he has individually en- 
countered them. From those personal 
impressions will come the differentiating 
note in his work, the note, strong or weak 
as may be, of originality. 

Though every writer and many a cu- 
rious and understanding reader as well 
knows the process here so briefly de- 
scribed, no one surely has ever found it so 
thoroughly and acutely studied or so 
lucidly explained as in Professor Lowes’s 
astonishing book “on the ways of the 
imagination.” His choice of Coleridge to 
exemplify those ways was happy. Cole- 
ridge in his best days was a man of most 
vivid and active imagination, an omniv- 
orous reader ever in quest of imaginative 
pleasure, a man of capacious memory, a 
babbler who was ever writing or talking of 
what he had seen or heard or done or felt, 
and who, finally, wrote three poems that 
are unequaled in English for strange elfin 
beauty. One of them, “ Kubla Khan,”’ he 
composed in sleep, and since it was not 
written under the censorship of the direct- 
ing will, it is a marvelous example of what 
goes on in the subconscious mind of the 
imaginative man. Professor Lowes, that 
is, selected a poet who not only showed 
the phenomenon he wished to describe in 
its purest form, but who also left records 
enough of the pleasures and activities of 
his labyrinthine mind so that they could 
be traced in all their rich and luxuriant 
detail. 

With patient thoroughness Professor 
Lowes has traced them. Every phrase and 
every allusion in the two poems he se- 
lected for study, the “‘ Ancient Mariner” 
and “Kubla Khan,” he has followed to 
the association in Coleridge’s life or read- 
ing that produced it. Never before was a 
man’s mind so rummaged or its contents 
so fully and systematically spread out for 
us to see. If an example must be given, 
let it be the bit of detective work that 
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ran down the word “‘weft”’ in the “An- 
cient Mariner.” Coleridge struck it from 
the later versions of the poem because 
some academic critic declared that it was 
“nonsensical.” Professor Lowes proves 
that it was not nonsensical, but pictur- 
esque and appropriate—in every way 
right. Itisa nautical word familiar in the 
mouths of naval men and Anglo-Saxon 
whalers. The weft was the ensign hoisted 
and furled in a long roll. It was a signal 
of distress. How did Coleridge happen to 
know it? Perhaps he found it in his read- 
ing, for Defoe and Smollett used it, and 
it is common in the sailors’ chronicles of 
strange lands and seas that Coleridge 
loved. But perhaps and more probably 
his quick ear had caught it from the lips 
of living men. ‘‘Devon-born and some- 
time citizen of Bristol,’ he “‘passed, boy 
and man, his most impressionable years 
at the ancient fountain-heads of British 
nautical tradition.” Thus instructed, 
most of us would like the first stanza of 
Part Two still to read: 
The Sun came up upon the right, 
Out of the Sea came he; 


And broad as a weft upon the left 
Went down into the Sea. 


What Coleridge substituted for the words 
in italics is not near so good. 

When I called Professor Lowes’s book 
astonishing, I had in mind the six hundred- 
odd pages of close-packed and skilfully 
marshaled information that he has 
gathered about two poems, one not long 
and the other really short. More aston- 
ishing still is Coleridge’s mind, here made 
as easily accessible as Tutankhamen’s 
tomb; no one can fail to be interested in 
exploring that richly stored treasure 
house under the expert guidance of Pro- 
fessor The curious odds and 
ends of rich and various learning there 
collected are in themselves worth contem- 
plating. How they kaleidescopically com- 
bined to make those enchanting visions 
of beauty, the “Ancient Mariner” and 


Lowes. 
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“Kubla Khan,” is, psychologically, a 
memorable thing to watch. 
C. MET. 
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Yale University Press, 1927. Cloth, 517 pp. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
he sent to the Editor of the GRapUATES’ MAGAZINE. 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
[1892]. John Taylor Spaulding to Marion 

Coleman, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
12, 1927. 

1893. Charles Henry Fiske to Winifred 
Russell, at Mortimer, England, 
April 7, 1997. 

1895. Ivers Shepard Adams to Mrs. 
Evelyn Littleton Nields, at Boston, 
April 16, 1927. 

1901. Royden Winthrop Cheney to Alice 
Allerton Stebbins, at Brookline, 
April 2, 1927. 

1909. Sidney Thomas Hill Northcott to 
Ruth M. Goldsmith, at Cambridge, 
Feb. 19, 1927. 

1910. Sydney Adams Beggs to Dorothy 
Damon, at Short Hills, N.J., Feb. 
26, 1927. 

1910. James Freeman Clarke to Aleen 
Victoria Hughes, at Lindsey, Ont., 
Canada, Feb. 12, 1927. 

1913. Charles Weston to Lydia Gardner 
Bullard, at New Bedford, April 21, 
1927. 

1915. Samuel Eliot Guild to Jane Peters, 
at Boston. Feb. 26, 1927. 

1916. Elijah Adlow to Jessie Rose Suger- 
man, at Boston, April 26, 1927. 

1917. Arthur Christian Keck to Jean 
Middleton, at New York, N.Y., 
April 18, 1927. 

1918. Thomas Henry Harris to Margaret 
B. Foss, at Cambridge, March 12, 
1927. 

1918. John Kensett Olyphant, Jr., to 
Adele Sloane Hammond, at Bed- 


ford, N.Y., Feb. 5, 1927. 


1920. John Caswell, Jr., to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Rose Lansdowne, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1920. Paul Reid Corcoran to Katharine 
Driscoll, at Brookline, Feb. 15, 
1927. 

1920. James Hunter Orr to Eleanor 
Mason, at Waban, April 18, 1997, 

1920. Robert Grey Phemister to Mar- 
garet Grannis, at Brookline, April 
19, 1927. 

1920. Warren Gardiner Thorpe to Marion 
J. Warren, at Brighton, April 2, 
1927. 

[1920]. Harvey Ladew Williams to Ger- 
trude Elizabeth Hoxie, at Morris- 
town, N.J., Feb. 28, 1927. 

[1920]. Henry Morland Williams, Jr., to 
Emily Faulkner, at Keene, N.H., 
April 23, 1927. 

1920. Thomas Smith Woods, Jr., to Lucy 
Harding, at Chestnut Hill, Feb. 19, 
1927. 

1921. James Roeder Bell to Dorothy 
Grace Shea, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 18, 1927. 

1921. Edward Livingston Bigelow to Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Ames, at Chestnut 
Hill, April 30, 1927. 

1921. George Nathaniel Carpenter to 
Kathleen Beates, at Wayne, Pa., 
March 31, 1927. 

1922. Malcolm Bradlee to Alice Lee 
Thomas, at Boston, March 12, 
1927. 

[1922]. Rufus Wheeler Peckham to Vir- 
ginia Selden, at Washington, D.C., 
April 2, 1927. 

[1922]. Robert Monroe Sanderson to A. 
Lilian Hadden, at New York, N.Y., 
April 23, 1927. 

1923. David Saville Muzzey, Jr., to Vir- 
ginia Reynolds, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 8, 1927. 

1923. Howard Clark Spencer to Gladys 
M. Stapley, at Geneseo, N.Y., 
April 2, 1927. 

1924. Richard Dodge Gerould to Eleanor 
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Willis Chapman, at New York, 

N.Y., Dec. 27, 1926. 

William Mason Austin to Marjory 

Low Weld, at New York, N.Y., 

Feb. 12, 1927. 

[1925]. John Anthony Crooks to Cecile 
Dudley, at Boston, Feb. 26, 1927. 

1925. James Joseph Doherty to Anna F. 
Lynch, at Cambridge, April 18, 
1927. 

1925. Lewis Mills Gibb to Martha Car- 
roll Pease, at New York, N.Y., 
Apr] 21, 1927. 

1925. John Hoover McPherson to Grace 

Beatrice Kay, at Medford, April 

30, 1927. 

Francis Needham Millett to Deb- 

orah Wood, at Concord, April 16, 

1927. 

1926. Richard Keene to Lucy Blackman 
Bacon, at New York, N.Y., March 
26, 1927. 


1926. Donald Le Bosquet Sweeney to 


1925. 


1925. 


Jerusha Eleanor Eakin, at Astoria, 
Oregon, March 21, 1927. 

1926. Richard Derby Tucker to Mimi 
Brokaw, at New York, N.Y., Feb: 
16, 1927. 

D.M.D. 1923. William Hersch Ecker to 
Celia R. Drooker, at Boston, Feb. 
20, 1927. 

M.D. 1925. Philip Henry McCrum to 
Doris Lincoln Dyer, at Everett, 
April 20, 1927. 

M.D. 1926. Amos Henry Stevens to Julia 
May Currier, at Arlington, April 9, 
1927. 

M.B.A. 1925. Theron Woolson Walker to 
Betty L. Van Houten, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Feb. 19, 1927. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The Colle ge 


1860. Edward Crosby Johnson, d. at 
Boston, March 6, 1927. 


Necrology 


1862. 
1863. 
1866. 
1867. 


1870. 
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Charles Sprague Sargent, LL.D., d. 
at Brookline, March 22, 1927. 
Andrew Jackson Bailey, d. at Chel- 
sea, March 22, 1927. 

Henry Gorham Blair, d. at Rensse- 
laer, Ind., Jan. 1, 1927. 

Frederic Dodge, LL.B., d. at Bel- 
mont, March 7, 1927. 

Brooks Adams, d. at Boston, Feb. 
13, 1927. 


72. Albert Wheelwright Cobb, d. at 


Cohasset, April 25, 1927. 
Barnes Warren, d. at 
Springfield, Feb. 4, 1927. 


7. Herbert Hamilton Drake, d. at San 


Diego, Cal., March 11, 1927. 


77. Charles Edwin Prior, M.D., d. at 


Malden, April 20, 1927. 


78. Edwin Swift Balch, d. at Philadel- 


1886. 


1888. 


1890. 


3. William 


. Maxwell Norman, d. 


phia, Pa., March 16, 1927. 


79. Edwin Day Sibley, d. at Somer- 


ville, March 1, 1927. 


. George Ticknor Dexter, d. at Sher- 


born, March 5, 1927. 


2. Henry Cormerais French, d. at 


Boston, April 22, 1927. 
Wendell Bryant, d. at 
Brookline, March 16, 1927. 


3. Percy Stickney Grant, A.M., d. at 


Mt. Kisco, N.Y., Feb. 13, 1927. 


. George William Brown, LL.B., d. 


at Chicago, IIl., April 17, 1927. 


. John Thornton Bullard, M.D., d. 


at New Bedford, Feb. 23, 1927. 


. George Ledlie, d. at Augusta, Ga., 


April 16, 1927. 


35. Edwin Howard, d. at Eau Claire, 


Wis., Feb. 9, 1927. 

George Fortune Lapeyre, d. at New 
Orleans, La., Sept. 23, 1926. 

John Merwine Seip, d. at Brod- 
headsville, Pa., Oct. 12, 1925. 
Walter Lewis Barrell, d. at Brook- 
line, April 6, 1927. 

at Neuilly, 


France, March 15, 1927. 


. Edwin Stanton Livingood, d. at 


Atlantic City, N.J., March 21, 1927. 
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1896. William Goodman, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 21, 1927. 

1897. Herbert Cerdi de _ Vilarrestau 
Cornwell, M.D., d. at Scarsdale, 
N.Y., April 25, 1997. 

1897. Ernest Denman Mulford, d. at 
Elizabeth, N.J., Feb. 9, 1927. 

1897. Stuart Pullman West, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 18, 1927. 

1898. George Freeman Cozzens, d. at 
Newport, R.I., Feb. 10, 1927. 

1899. Henry Preston White, d. at Brook- 
line, April 24, 1927. 

1901. Van Rensselaer Choate King, d. at 
Kobe, Japan, March 8, 1927. 

1901. William George Lee, M.D., d. at 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 10, 1927. 

1904. Richard Holbrook Daniels, d. at 
Mineola, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1927. 

1909. Joseph Fenno Dewey, d. at Colum- 
bus, O., Sept. 22, 1919. 

1912. Harry Reginald Howe, d. at Ben- 
nington, Vt., April 28, 1927. 

1912. Eli Mannus Libbman, d. at Brook- 
line, March 15, 1927. 

1913. Harvard Norton, M.L.A., d. at 
Boston, March 10, 1927. 

1914. Edgar Steel Robinson, S.B., d. at 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 25, 1927. 

1921. Nathaniel Thayer, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, Feb. 19, 1927. 

1925. Charles Marx, Jr., d. at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 5, 1927. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1899. Frank Herbert Loud, d. at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., March 2, 1927. 


Scientific School 
1888. Benjamin Carpenter, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 23, 1927. 
1897. Allen Howe Knapp, d. at Spring- 
field, Jan. 24, 1927. 
1899. Richard Osgood Hodges, d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3, 1927. 


Law School 
1856. William Selah Chamberlain, d. at 
Ocean Beach, Cal., Feb. 5, 1914. 
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1859. 


1865. 


1867. 


1867. 


1870. 


1873. 


1892. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1907. 


1912. 


1918. 


1873. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1893. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 
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Albert Greene Utley, d. at Pheenix, 
Ariz., Dec. 23, 1927. 

Chester Harding Krum, d. at St, 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 19, 1923. 

Neil Cameron Hardin, d. at Louisi- 
ana, Mo., Oct. 31, 1921. 

Jacob Burnet McLean, d. at Lake 
City, Minn., May 30, 1926. 
George Sanderson, d. at Scranton, 
Pa., Oct. 12, 1924. 

Edward Mills Adams, d. at Berke- 
ley, Cal., April 13, 1922. 

Edward Cullen Niles, d. at Con- 
cord, N.H., Feb. 16, 1927. 

Charles Thomas Payne, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 17, 1927. 
Howard Benford Moore, d. at De 
troit, Mich., Oct. 5, 1926. 

George Asa Lyon, d. at Burlingame, 
Cal., June 6, 1926. 

Stewart Johnson, d. at Alexandria, 
Egypt, Sept. 10, 1926. 

George Miner Martin, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13, 1926. 
Ralph Waldo Pyle, d. at Cleveland, 
O., June 24, 1925. 


Medical School 
George Krans Sabine, d. at Brook- 
line, March 21, 1927. 
Edwin Alfred Daniels, d. at Boston, 
March 6, 1927. 
George Thomas Tuttle, d. at Mil- 
ton, April 6, 1927. 
Albert Franklin Blaisdell, d. at 
Brookline, March 17, 1927. 
Edmund Emerson Hill, d. at Sun- 
cook, N.H., Oct. 24, 1926. 
Charles Ellsworth Bedell, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 26, 1927. 
Chrysostom John Leary, d. at New 
Bedford, Feb. 7, 1927. 
Bradford Kent, d. at Dorchester, 
April 8, 1927. 
Henry Alphonsus Callahan, d. at 
Fort Totten, Whitestone, N.Y., 
March 20, 1927. 
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Dental School 
1873. Charles Albert Brackett, d. at 
Newport, R.I., March 20, 1927. 
John Michael Collins, d. at Platts- 
burg, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1926. 


1924. 


Divinity School 


Samuel Barrett Stewart, d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., Feb. 13, 1927. 


1862. 


Cemporary JFlembers 


The College 

Edgar Mora Davison, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 28, 1927. 
John Quincy Adams Brett, d. at 
Boston, April 15, 1927. 
Quincy Pierce, d. at Worcester, 
April 24, 1927. 
Parry Kennard Solger, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Feb. 14, 1927. 
Charles Renwick Breck, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., April 15, 1924. 
Clarence Ludlow Brownell, d. at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 2, 1927. 
Charles Edwin Schroll, d. at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sept. 3, 1926. 
Harold Brooks Fiske, d. at Arling- 
ton Heights, Feb. 4, 1927. 
Charles Henry Bennett, d. at Bos- 
ton, April 3, 1927. 
Elliott Fitch Shepard, d. at Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 10, 1927. 
John Carlisle Lord, d. at Orange, 
N.J., Feb. 11, 1927. 
1923. Chipman Randall Westhaver, Jr., 

d. at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1, 1926. 


1874. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1883. 
1889. 
1889. 
1891. 
1898. 
1899. 


1900. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1895-96. William Robinson Lamar, d. at 
Paterson, N.J., Jan. 15, 1927. 
1902-03. Frederick James Allen, d. at 

Cambridge, Feb. 17, 1927. 
1907-08. Alfred William Dickinson, d. at 
Newton, Feb. 14, 1927. 
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Scientific School 
1860-61. Charles Harrison Littlefield, d. 
at Andover, March 9, 1927. 
1900-01. Sumner Leigh Foster Fancher, 
d. at Agawam, April 25, 1927. 
1901-02. Charles Huntington  Stark- 
weather, Jr., d. at Battle Creek, 
Mich., June 30, 1926. 


Law School 

1862-63. George William Estabrook, d. 
at Brookline, March 10, 1927. 

1862-63. Charles Mason Stead, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 13, 1926. 

1865-66. Frederick William Southwick, 
d. at Worcester, Sept. 27, 1926. 

1866-68. Harleston Adolph Deacon, d. at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, July 31, 
1926. 

1875-76. Edwin Ruggles, d. at Bridge- 
town, N.S., Canada, Jan. 18, 1925. 

1876-78. James Fred Jotham. Otterson, 
d. at Marlboro, Jan. 29, 1927. 

1877-78, 79-80. Albert John Gilchrist, d. 
at Cleveland, O., Sept. 7, 1926. 

1880-82. Sydney George Fisher, d. at 
Essington, Pa., Feb. 22, 1927. 

1881-82. John Micajah Burleigh, d. at 
South Berwick, Me. Feb. 11, 
1927. 

1881-82. Walter Damon Mansfield, d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 15, 
1926. 

1882-83. Burnside Bernard Bailey, d. at 
Montpelier, Vt., March 25, 1925. 

1886-87. Henry Lee Hatch, d. at Ran- 
dolph, Vt., Jan. 3, 1926. 

1889-90. Frank Rufus Herrick, d. at 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 6, 1926. 
1889-90. Jeremiah Joseph Mahoney, d. 

at Boston, Feb. 9, 1927. 

1897-99. Thomas Tyrone Cavanagh, d. 
at Chicago, Ill., Oct. 25, 1926. 

1914-15. John Ballantine Pitney, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 15, 1927. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 


A memorial service for the late Presi- 
dent Eliot was held on his birthday, Sun- 
day, March 20, at 3 p.m. in Appleton 
Chapel. The Reverend Francis G. Pea- 
body conducted the service. President 
Emeritus Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University and President Lowell 
of Harvard made addresses, and the Uni- 
versity Choir sang under the direction of 
Professor Davison. 

Under the auspices of the Dowse Insti- 
tute, Professor George Lyman Kittredge 
gave three lectures on the “ Appreciation 
of Shakespeare” in Sanders Theatre on 
the evenings of March 22, 24, and 29. He 
spoke on Henry IV, The Tempest, and 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Dowse Insti- 
tute was founded by Thomas Dowse, a 
Cambridge leather merchant and book- 
binder, who amassed a valuable library 
which he bequeathed to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and a fund of 
money which he left to his trustees to pro- 
vide entertainment and intellectual guid- 
ance for the people of Cambridge. 

A contract has been let by the Harvard 
College Observatory for the construction 
of a 60-inch reflecting telescope to be 
mounted at a new southern astronomical 
station in the Union of South Africa. A 
site near Bloemfontein, capital of the 
Orange Free State, is being considered. 

President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton University delivered the Godkin Lec- 
ture in Sanders Theatre on Thursday, 
April 28. The lecture was in two parts, the 
topics being, “The Individual and So- 
ciety,” and ‘The Nation and the Society 
of Nations.” 

The Department of Fine Arts, in asso- 
ciation with the Fogg Museum and the 
University Library, has established a li- 
brary and archive of films. This collec- 
tion will serve the double purpose of re- 
cording the evolution of the moving pic- 
ture from its beginning to the present day, 
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and of selecting annually those films which 
are deemed worthy of preservation as 
works of art. A committee of the Harvard 
Faculty, after gathering from all available 
sources representative films of highest 
quality,will select in January of each year 
the films of the preceding twelve months 
which, in its judgment, should be included 
in a library of this character. The enter- 
prise contemplates also an annual or semi- 
annual formal presentation before mem- 
bers of the University and their guests of 
the chosen films. 

Professor Edward Chiera of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at 
Bagdad, lectured on March 30, at the 
Semitic Museum on “Most Recent Ex- 
cavations in Babylonia.” He spoke es- 
pecially about the important ruin which 
he excavated in 1925, near the city of 
Kerkuk about 150 miles north of Bagdad. 

Twoscore important first and early edi- 
tions of German writers have been pre- 
sented to the Harvard Library by Mrs. 
J. Montgomery Sears of Boston. These 
volumes include sixteen works by Schiller, 
eighteen by Goethe, and works by Less- 
ing, Heine, Uhland, and Burger, as well as 
many others. The Library now has all but 
one of the editions of Faust published dur- 
ing Goethe’s life. By actual count last 
December there were 18,947 titles of 
strictly German literature in the Library. 
The basis of the collection of German 
literature in the Library is formed by a 
large number of German publications of 
about 150 years ago sent to America at 
that time by Professor Ebeling of Ham- 
burg, who was writing an encyclopedic 
work on America, in exchange for every 
sort of book dealing with American life. 
In 1818 the American books which had 
been sent to Hamburg in exchange were 
given to Harvard where they form 
another collection and place the Library 
in a permanent position of first rank in 
Americana. 
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Through the generosity of Arthur 
Sachs, Harvard ’01, a Foundation has 
been established jointly at Princeton and 
Harvard Universities for the permanent 
endowment of the publication of Art Stud- 
ies, the annual established four years ago 
and codperatively edited by the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archeology at Prince- 
ton and the Division of Fine Arts at Har- 
vard. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick gave the 
Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality in San- 
ders Theatre on April 26. 

Harvard Graduates’ Day was cele- 
brated in Cambridge on Saturday, May 7. 
It was sponsored by the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs and the Stu- 
dent Council of Harvard College. In the 
morning, in the court-yard of the new 
Fogg Museum of Art, were addresses by 
Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, Archibald T. 
Davison, 06, Langdon Warner, °03, and 
Professor Edward A, Whitney, 17. At the 
luncheon in the Harvard Union, Frank J. 
Sulloway, 05, President of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs, pre- 
sided. President Lowell, William J. Bing- 
ham, °16, Director of Athletics, and Leo 
F. Daley, ’27, President of the Student 
Council, were the speakers. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Jonn C. Purturs has written 
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many important articles on birds, genet- 
ics, and experimental animal breeding. 


Max Eurmann, poet and essayist, lives 
in Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Dr. Wituram Leann Hott is Health 
Officer of the City of Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas. 


Henry M. Rocers, secretary of the 
Class of 1862, is a well-known Boston 
lawyer. 


JosepH R. HaMLen is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Harvard 


Fund Council. 


JoHN Jay CHAPMAN is the author of 
many distinguished works in both poetry 





and prose — the most recent of which is 


his “‘ Dante.” 


Ernest H. Witson, eminent botanist 
and traveler, is Assistant Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


WortHINGTON C. Forp is the Editor of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD Pter is the Editor 
of the Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MaGazINeE. 


Rev. SAMUEL S. Drury is the Rector of 
Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
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